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ABSTRACT 

One hundred and eighty-two documents comprise this 
ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education comprehensive annotated 
bibliography of doctoral dissertations on social and " psychological 
studies of minority children and youth. Documents were assembled 
through a computer search using the .Datrix System of University ^ 
Microfilms and through a manual search of the Dissertation Abstracts 
International, dating from 1965 through 1^73. The topics include 
psycho logical theories, tests and testing, race and prejudice, 
incentives, rewards and reinforcement, families and coRmunity 
attitudes and behavior, personality, self concept (preschool, 
primary, elementary, secondary,), locus, of control, and personal 
problems. Documents within each topic a,re presented in order of year 
of completion and are cross-referenped in a subject index. Author -and 
institutional indexes are also provided.^ (AM) \ ' 
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The ERIC CLEARINGHOUSE ON URBAN EDUCATION Is part of the 
INSTITUJE FOR URBAN AND MINORITY EDUCATION (lUME), an 
agency fQ(;^human resource development and school organization 
improvement in the nation's cities., Founded in 1973, theJnstltute is 
Jointly sponsored by the Educational Testing Service, Princeton, 
New Jersey, and Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 
New Yorlc. 
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This bibjiographyjs one in the ERIC/CUE Doctoral Research Series 
produced by the ERIC Clearinghouse*on Urban Education, under 
c6ntractl400-75-0008 between the National Institute of Education 
(DHEW) qnd Teaciiers College/ Columbia University. Additional 
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The moteriai in this publication was prepared pursuant to a contract 
with the National Institute of Education, U.S. Department of Healthy 
Education and Welfare. Contractors undertaking such projects under 
Government sponsorship are encouraged to express freely their judgement 
in professional matters*. Prior to publication, the manuscript was submit- 
ted to the Center for Policy Research, Inc., New York, New York, for 
critical review and determination of professional competence. This pu- 
blication has met such standards. Points of view or opinions, however, 
do npt necessarily represent the official view of opinions of either the 
Center for Policy Research or the National Institute of Education. 
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PREFACE 

The tan years since the enactment of ESEA Title I in 1965 have provided 
a unique opportunity for anthropologists/ sociologists/ political scientists/ 
educators/ and others to attempt to find answers to unanswered questions 
about the teaching-learning process, especially in relation to minority 
group children and youth and students from low socioeconomic backgrounds. 
4 Not only did the low provide extensive funds for compensatory education 
and innovative programs/ but it also mandated evaluation of these pr^^^roms. 
This flood of new programs provided fertile grounds for doctoral dissertation 
research on the education of mmoriiy populations. 

The tRIC/CUE* staff/ believing that much could be learned about 

doctoral research itself/ children, and educatiorial^progromS/ decided to 

\ 

attempt to provide comfjrehensive collections of doctoral dissertation 
abstracts in those areas of special interest to the Clearinghouse. 
This document is one \f) this series of publications entitled the ERlC/CUE 
Doctoral Research Series. 

^/ 

Both 0 computer search/ using the Dotrix system of University Micro- 
filmS/ and a supplementary manual search were done on Dissertation Abstracts 
International from 1965 through 1973. The subject terms which were used ore: 
block/ Puerto Ricon, Mexican American/ inner city, ghettO/ urban/ slum, 
' rural/ NegrO/ American Indian/ disadvantaged/ desegregation/ Spanish surname < 



^ , *ERIC Clearinghouse on Urban Education; formerly known as the^ ERIC Infor- 
ERJC .motion Retrieval Center on the Disadvantaged (ERIC/lRCD). \ 



Over TOO abitracts were Identified and sorted for the various bibliographies. 

♦ 

Since indexing in Dissertdtton Abstracts International is based solely on words, 
appearing in the titles, some relevant material may not have been uncovered in 
the search process*. 

The Clearinghouse would like.to be informed of any appropriate 
dissertations/ old or new, which do not appear in these bibliographies. 

Dissertations ^re^av^ilable in^ microfilm and paper c<Dpy from University 
Microfilms, 300 North Zeeb Rood, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. N 
C"der numbers have been provided for each dissertation at the end.of 
the citation. Please contact University Microfilms for current prices. 
Dissertations also may frequently be borrowed on inter-library loan from 
sponsoring universities. » 

■ . ■■ . • • / 

The abstracts in this bibliography have been organized under various 
topics. Within epch topic, the abstracts are presented in order of year 

of completion. The abstracts have been cross-referenced in a subject index. 

i 

Author and institution indexes have also been included . 

In the 'interest of objectivity and comprehension, all appropriate , 
dissertations have been included, even though they may. present conflicting, 
views, and do not necessarily represent the Clearinghouse's policy or'position. 
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Other bibliographies in this series-are: , " • . 

Mexican Americans: An Annoted Bibliogr gphy of Doctorol Dissertations. 
^^83p. ED 076 714 (MF-;$0.94; HC-$4".69) ; ' 

School Desegregation: An -Annotated Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations 
'J42p. ED 078 098 (MF-$0.94; HC-S7.39) 

Early Childhopd Education for the Disadvontaged: An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy of Doctofal-Dissertations. 203p. ED 079 438 (MF-$0.94; 
* HC-$II.20) ■ . . 

Curriculum and Instruction for Minority Groups: An /Annotated Biblio*" 
graphy of Doctoral Dissertations- IC3p. ED 086 748 (MF-$0.94; , 
HC-$5;96) 

Research on-the Education of Bjack and Black-White Populations: An 
Annotated Biblibgraphy of Doctoral Dissertations. 86p. 
ED 094 053 (MF"-$0.94; HC-$4.69) 

The Education ofP^erto Rican Children and.Youfh: An Annotated 
BibliogfaphylorDoctoral Dissertations. 39p. ED 094 054 
(MF-$'0.94; HC-$2.I3) * ; / 

♦ / 

/ 

Special Secondary School Programs for the Disadvantaged: Art Annotated 
Bibliography of Doctqral Dissertotions. 72p. ED 102 223 
(MF-$0.'94; HC-$3.58) ' ' ' 

Dropouts: An Annotated^Bib'liography of Doctoral Dissertations. I26p, 
ED 096 362 (MF-$0.94; He-$7.3I)^. 

Special Programs and Their Effects on Minority Children and Youth: 
An Annotated Bibliography of Doctoral Dissertations. I2lp.* 
(ED Number to be announced). 



School Desegregation and Organization; An Annototed Bibliogrophy of 
Doctoral Dissertations, p. (ED Number to be arinounced). 

Air.of these bibliographies have Been entered into the ERIC system. 

The ED identification numbers and microfiche (MF) and paper copy (HC) 

prices have been noted above. They, may be read in facilrtTes which house 

the ERIC microfiche collection or may be purchased from the ERIC Document 



Reproduction Service, P.O. Box 190, Arlington, Virgninio 22210. Order by 
ED nymber, stoting desired quontit/, type of reproduction (MF or HC) and 
enclosing payment. The prices quoted above include postage. 
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in order to assimilafp-whaf if finds interesting in, the environment. 
Crucial to Goodman *s educational proposals is that the organism can 
give- full attention only to what it finds spontaneously or naturally 
interesting. In order to assimilate, the organism must destructure the 
novel Jpto assimilable elements-and-take-them on so •they become at 
one with the organism. This process is applicable to%oth physiological 
processes and mentqj/processes. 

Growth, then, is the' process of spontaneous interest, aggression, 
and assimilation. Moximum growth requires all three. Goodman's 
primary criticism as a Social pritic is that society is structured so as 
to maximize the growth and security of institutions and not people. 
That is, man has natural limits to what he can comprehend, destructure, ' 
and assimilate. Jfjji^' institutions in his environment become too large 
or too complicated man withdraws^, becomes hostile, and initiates stupid 
reaction-fbrmgtions - e.g. war, guilty mis-directed aggression. 
Therefore, institutions ought to he struclured so they are in human 
scale - i.e. small, flexible, decentralized, so as to admit of individual 
interests and individual aggression. 

Goodman's educationaj proposals are a nCitural outgrowth of this 
social psychology. His emphasis is on spontaneous interest and the 
freedom to act on that interest. Therefore, he urges us^ toward 
decentralized, flexible, autonomous unit whether they be elemental y 
schools or universities. Being highly critical of the established 
educational authorities he champions the use of what are now considered 
non-educational activities as alternatives for the academic schooling 
now expected of ^11. He believes that' a majority of the youth can be 
better educated by social work, travel, operating small theaters and 
newspapers^, working on farms, beautifying small towns, or any number 
of socially meaningful activities that are spontaneously interesting 
and admit of learning experiences. 



Weithorn, Howard Barry. The Functional Aspects of Adierian 
Constructs. in Understanding and Assisting Disadvantaged Children. 
University of Southern California, 1969. 626p. Adv iser: Professor Ofman. 
70-8547. , I 

The problem was to demonstrate that the Individual Psychologyf of >• 
Alfred Adier provides a framework whereby one can better understand and 
abrogate the problems which disadvantaged children present to ^merican 
education. It was also the purpose^of this study ^tjo present a model of this 
.framework for use by those involved in the process of educating the dis- 
advantaged child. i ^ ! 

The findings of this dissertation led t& the fo I lowTng conclusions: 
I - Adierian concepts and methodology address tfje major issuei^relating 
to disadvantaged children; 2 - Adierian educati({)naf' and psychofKerapejjti 
methods are effective in enabling disadvantaged children to succeed in 
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school as weTTtJs-'to lead more creative and useful lives; 

3 - With sufficient training, teachers could become the main professional 
source of education and remediation for disadvantaged children; 

4 - Because of the emphasis on cooperation which is inherent in Adierian 
methodology," improved relations between students and teachers would 
result;. 5 - Since Adierian methodology involves the mutual cooperation 
of the schools, parents, and other sectors of the community, closer 
affective ties-could result.betweerifthese divergent parties; 

6 - The application.of Adierian methodology would facilitate the 
teaching, of subject matter; 7 - If A<5lerian techniques were adopted 
by schools, there would be a reduction in negative attitudes towards 
schools and teachers; 8 - The Teacher Corps program at the-University . 
of Southern Cali/fornia has objectives and methodology which exemplify 
many Adierian' concepts. 

Recommendations . I - It is recommended that a program be instituted 
wi drainers of teachers, and eventually the teachers of disadvantaged 

youth to learn the concepts and methodology of Individual Psychology; 
2 - 11 is recommended that exemplary teqcher-education programs, such 
as Teacher Corps, should base their training on the Individual Psychciogy 
framework; 3 - It .is recommended that public schools with disadvantaged 
.populations "adopt the Adierian framework as the basis for their educational 
^program at the school level; 4 - It is recommended that research studies • 
should be conducted toxittempt to identify any additional educational 
techniques emanating from the Individual Psychology framework. 
These techniques should then be validated with the goal of providing 
teachers with q greater repertoire of Adierian methodology. 



4. - Demps^y, Sister Mario Petra. A Comparative Study of the Developmental 
Quotients of the 30-36-Months -Old Negro and Indian Child as Measured 
by the Gesell Schedules. The Florida State University, 1970. 8lp, 
71-13,493. " 

An experimental study of the Developmental Quotients of the 30-36-months 
old Negro, and Indian child from the metro and rural areas of Arizona, 
Florida, Louisiana, and New Mexico was carried out within the frame- 
work of^he Gesell Schedules. This instrument measured the total develop- 
ment as well as its-composites of mdtor, adaptive, language and personal- ^ • 
social behaviors. / 

The subject for the study were 80 children (40 Negroes and 40 American 
Jodians). The average age of the entire group was 32 months. The sexes 
' ^were evenly divided allowing 10 boys and 10 girls from each ethnic group 
to be represented in the geographical areas. 

Each subject was tested individually-in on examination which jOi/ed ten 
to fifteen minutes depending upon the cooperation of the child. 
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The following types of behavior wer6 recorded; (I) the child's postural 
ad|ustments; (2) his oculo-motor control; (3) his visual and auditory 
perceptiveness; (4) his coordination of eyes and hands; (5) his prehension, 
manipulation and exploitiveness; (6) his social awareness .and communica- 
tions; (7) the range and pattern of his attention; (8) his general ddapti- 
vity, alertness and competence to meet, the total sequence of the test. 

The investigator utilized o triple classification factorial experimental 
design to investigate the thrfee variables of ethnicity, geographical 
location and sex. total developmentahmean was derived for each 
experimental group and the data analyzed. 

The results revealed no significant main effects of the three variables 
considered . Evidence of a joint effect was shown in a significant 
interaction between geographical location and sex in. Total Development. 

.'Analysis of the data from the specific areas indicated no main effects 
in tfny of these areas. Significant interactions 'occurred as follows: 
* adaptive behavloir ethnic group and geographical location; between 
geographical location and sex. In language behavior the interoctioji 
occurred between geogrcohical location and sex. In personal-social 
behavior the interaction again occurred between geographical location 
ond-sex. 

The results were interpreted in the light of the consideration that many 
..variables were not controlled. The conclusions were: (I) No significqnf 
differences were found among the ethnic, geographic^^oTsex groups in 
Total Dev^eloprriental Quotient or in^specific areas; therefore,, failure to 
re jeer Hypotheses 1,2,3, and 4 was worrdrtedby the data; (2) The 
Negro and the Indian child compared favorably with the norm ot the 
Gesell Schedules in all areas; .(3) Apparent weaknesses, although not 
— significant, were found in the adoptive and ' ^ehoviors of both 

ethnic groups, geographical location groups and sex groups; (4) The 
Negro and Indian child showed a precocity in persona I -socio I behavior of 
the overage age of 32 months. 

The need for more research in this area is evident. 

5. Gabet, Yvonne Helen Yodon. Birth Order and Achievement in Anglo, 
Ai; Vex icon -American, and Block Americans* The .University of Texas of 
Austin, 1971. 73p. Adviser: Ira Iscoe. 72-19, 587 . 

— ■ ■ ''.^^^^^^^^^^ ' ' ' 

The major purpose of this study was to determine whether the '*birth order 
effect" of higher achievement of first450rn compared with second4)orn, found 
in Anglo fomilii^s, was evident in Mexican-American and in Block American 
families. . * i ^ ^ 

The subjects for this research were 130 sibling pairs of sMents in on 
utfeon school system. The demographic data and achievement meor ^res were 
available in the cumulative records of the students. Grade-equivalent scores 
on the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills administered in the fourth grode were used 
OS 0 measure of achievement. 
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A 3 X 4 X 2 analysis of Variance compared achrev^menf fesf scores of 
first-bom males and females wifh fhe same opposite sexed second-born 
sibling^ in fhree ethnic groups, Anglo, Mexican-American, and Black 
American. An interaction of ethnicity, sex and sex of sibling, and 
birth order was significant (p^ .002). The "birth order effect" was 
evident in the significantly higher achievement of first-born An^lo 
females when compared with siblings of either sex (p ^ .01). 
•The reverse was found for first-born Anglo males when compared with^ 
males siblings. (p C .Oj/), Mexican-American female first-born scored 
significantly higher >han male sibs (p £ .01), and Black female first- 
born scored significantly. higher than female siblings (p ^ .05). ^ 
Differences between other. sibling pairs were not significant. 

It is suggested that the inconsistency of the results may be explained 
in terms of Cultural differences in the social roles of, each sex. 
The interaction of ordincl^position pnd sex supports MacDonald's. 
theory of different levels of socialization. • • 

6. Hilliard, Everett Leslie. A Com parative "Study of the Cognitive 
Development of Disadvantaged Fil^ Grade Pupils as Measured b^ 
Selected Piagetian Tasks > University of Southern California, 1972. 
I62p. Adviser: Professor Smart. 72-26,021. 
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The purpose of the study was to test the effects of an experimental 
method of instruction, using Piaget's experiments as criterion measures, 
upon the cognitive development of disadvantaged first grade youngsters.^ 

The work of Jean- Piaget (and the Geneva School) concerning cognitive 
development was used as the theoretical basis of this study. Those notions 
regarding the development of intelligence, equilibration, apd conservdHon 
'//ere of particular importance to this study. 

The sample consisted of thirty-eight first grade pupils, primarily of - 
Mexican-American background, from low income or welfare homes. , 
The children in the sample were part of a larger group of children who, 
through criteria set by the U.S. Office of Education, had been identified 
as participants in Title I programs in three schools in the Ontario-Mpntclair 
School District. Selection of the students was dones by randomly assigning 
those already-identified stucjents in any one classroom to the experiiliental 
or control group. \ > • 

The experimental treatment consisted of a siz-week program.pf thirty 
minute daily lessons. Trained teacher aides, working under the\c|ose 
supervision^of the researcher, administered the experimental program. 
At the same time another set of teacher aides, also working unde/ close 
supervision, helped the children in the control groups, giving them the 
same amount of time in a traditional arithmetic program. The exp* *'i mental 
program consisted of lessons involvir activities such as pouring, measuring,- 
seriating, weighing, balancing, sorting, grouping and regrouping. The 
emphasis was upon manipulating and classifying materials, uppn-^ developing 
language and concepts relating to number,, size, weight, and length, and 

upon developing an awareness 6f reversibility in relation to many different 
kinds of transformations. 

16 



The threfe Piaget experiments used as- criterion measures were chosen 
because of their relatedness to the^content of the experimental program: 
as welP'as their appropriateness fol- children in the age range of the 
sample used in this study. The results ot these experiments and the 
standardized readiness test were statistically treated using nonpara- 
metric statistical tests. The .05 level was set for rejection of the null 
hypotheses. 

No posttest differences-were found to be significant for any measure. 
Pretest differences, also not significant, indicated the groups to be 
equivalent at the-beginning of the year on the measures used. 

The fact that there were no significant differences found between the >^ 
medians of the groups or between the numbers of children in either^-'f^ 
experimental or control group who were at the various stages of coroefT^ 
ation is not inconsistent with Piaget's theory and research. However, 
the findings did not explain so much as they raised further questions^ 

(1) Would there have been a significant difference in the acquisition 
of conservation if the experimental group had received the program for 
a full year? (2) Would the experimentar treatmenf have been more 
effective if the chil^^ren hdd been one year older? 

The performance of tKa majority of both experimental and control 
subjects on the Piaget experiments leaves deep reservations as to the 
real understanding these children gain from a traditional^first grade 
curriculum whicK.,U primarily language and printed "-symbo I oriented. 

V-^: . ' " 

Lowhori, Delbert Allen. A Study of the Use of Concrete.and Abstract 
' Stimuli in the Development of Perceptual Abilities of Disadvantaged 
Five Year Old Children . West Virginia University, 1972. 76p. 
72-26,848. ^ ^ 

It was the purpose of this investigation to study the use of concrete and 
abstract stimuli in the development of perceptual abilities of disadvantaged 
five year old children. Hypotheses to be tested were (I) that subjects who 
were presented a curriculum of concrete stimuli initially and progressing 
to stimuli of abstraction would have greater perceptual development than 
those subjects who were presented a curriculum of abstract stimuli, and 

(2) that subjects receiving curricula of concrete and abstract stimuli would ^ 
have greater perceptual development than subjects serving as the 'Control 
Group. 

Subjects (N=44) were enrolled in Head Start and received the Develop- 
mental Test ofVisual Perception both pre and post. Subjects enrolled in the 
Arthurdale Head Start Center served as the Control Group, receiving no. ' 
perceptual training. Subjects enrolled in the Tio^ Head Start Coter 
received perceptual training utilizing concrete s/imuli found jn the subjects' 
environment. Subjects receiving training utilizing abstract stimuli were 
enrolled in the Rich wood Head Start Center. 



The duration of the investigation was one month (twenS-y da)'s). 
Analysis of data revealed support for Hypothesis *l when overall perceptual 
development was (considered. No support was found for Hypothesis *2. 
Analysis of the subtests data revealed no support for Hypotheses ^Tor ^2, 
except subtest 5, Spatial Relationshfps, which supported Hypothesis *l. 



8. Summerlin, Curtis Glen. An Analysis of Occurrence and Intensity of 
Moslovian .Needs of Disadvantaged and Non -Disadvantaged Students. 
Mississippi State University, 1972. I27p. Adviser: Joe Maddus Blackbourn.Sr. ^ 
72-25,986. ^ • • . ' ' 

\ The purpose of the study was to identify, compare, and analyze the needs 

\ of disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged subjects in the sixt|i grade, ninth 
grade, and twelfth grade in selected public school^s in Mississippi. . 

The Need Assessment Scale was administered to' 600 disadvantaged and 
\ non-disadvantaged subject's in grade six, nine, and twelve in selected 

school districts. Data obtained from the subjects were classified according 
\ to grade levels and disadvdntaged and non -disadvantaged subject categories. 
. , Intergroup comparisons were made. utilizing analysis of* variance in each 
\ub-scale of the Need Assessment Scale. A Scheffe posteriori comparison^ 
was made when a significant Fr/alue was obtained. Intragroup comparisons 
were made utilizing t-tests for each sub-scale of the Need Assessment Scale. ^ 

In grade six significant t-values were obtained in the follov/ing sub- 
scales. On sub-scale Physiological-Occurrence disadvantaged subjects ex- 
perienced these needs more often. ■ On sub-scale Love and BelongingnesST 
Occurrence, non -disadvantaged subjects experienced the needs more often. 
The intensity sub-scales did not yield any sign?fican^ t-values. 

In grade nine significant t-val^es.were obtained on sub-scale Physiological- 
Occurrence, disadvantaged* subjects experienced these -needs more frequently. 
On sub-scale Love and Belongingness-Occurrence non.-disadvantaged subjects 
experienced these needs more often. On the Esteem-Occurrence sub-scale, non 
disadvantaged subjects experienced a more frequent occurrence of these needs. 
The intensity sub-sccles did not yeild any significant trvalues. 

In grade twelve significant t-values were obtained on sub-scale Physiological*- 
Occurrence, disadvantaged subjects experienced these needs more often. 
On the Love and Belongingness-Occurrence sub-scale,, non-disadvantaged 
subjects experienced these needs more often. The Esteem-Occurrence t-value 
indicated that non-disadvantaged subjects experienced these needs more 
frequently.. The intensity sufcr^cales did ntft j^ield any significant t-values. 

The intergroup analysis of variance resulted in a number of significant 
F-values. Disadvantaged subjects difrered significantly in the grade levels 
investigated on sub -scales Physiological -Occurrence and Esteem -Occurrence 
of the Need Assessment Scale. 

Non-disadvantaged subjects in the grade levels investigated. were found 
to differ significantly on sub-scales. Physiological Occurrence, Love and 
Belongingness-Occurrence, and Esteem-Occurrence of the Need Assessment 
Scale. 
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Conclusions: 

(1) ' Significant differences v^ere found to exist between disadvantaged 
subjects and rjon^disqdvantaged subjects on the Need Assessment Scale in 
gradis six. Disadvantaged subjects were found to function at a lower level 
In MasloWs hierarchy of needs than non-disadvantaged subjects. 

(2) Significant, differences were found to exist between disadvanted 
subjects and non^isadvantaged subjects on the Needs Assessment Scale in 
grade nin^\ ' Disadvantaged subjects we/e. found /o functiop at a lower 
level in Maslow*s hierarchy of heeds than non-disadvantaged subjects. 

(3) Significant differences were found to exis|^^between disadvantaged 
subjects and non^isadvantdged subjects m ^ade twelve. Disgdvantaged 
subjects were'four^d to function at a lower IjBvel in AAoslow's hierarchy 
of needs than non-disadvantaged subjects./ . '^^ 

(4) Significant difference was found to exist wifhin the disadvantagec 
subject categories when comparisons wer4 made between grade six, 
■grade nine, and grade twelve. Signifi/Cant. Fp^alues were obtained 
on sub-scale Physiq'logical-Occurrenps qnd Esteem-Occurrence ofyihe'^ 
Need Assessment Scale. < 

(5) Significant difference was four/d to exist within the non-disadvantageci i 
subject categories' when comparisons were made between grade s/x, grade \ 
nine, 'and grade twelve. Significant ,F-values were obtoined on sub-scale 
Physiological-Occurrence, Love and Belbngingness-Occurrence, and 
Esteem-Occurrence of the^ N^ed Assessment Scale. 
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Skore, A/Wirvin Leonard'. The Use of tfje Bender Gestalt in Assessing 
Latent Intellectual /Ability of Culturally Disadvantaged Children! 
Wayne State University, 1968. 79p. Adviser: Juanita Collier! 
71-2994. / \ 

> / 

This study has dealt with problems created by using the standardized 
intelligence test for assessing the mental ability of disadvantaged "children. 
Test results are perceived by many lay and professional people as reflecting 
the true intellectual ability of the child. These children are subsequently 
treated in accordance with the IQ category in which they are placed. | 
It has, however, been establishe,d that the cusYomqrily used IQ tests are 
rather poor poor predictors of the mental potential of the children in 
question. \ 

In this study ah attempt was made to determine whether or not a 
relationship exists between visual motor ability as assessed with the Bender 
Gestalt and improved mental ability as assessed with the CTMM (California 
Test of Mental Maturity)-. 

The reason for using the Bender to ascertain intellectual, potentFol 
was that previously a relationship has been shown to exist between visual-motor 
perception ond functions associated with the intelligence af children.^ 
Since an added advantage in using the Bender is related to the fact that 
this test is less influenced by cultural factors, it can be assumed that the 
pfobobiJity of the Bender cutting through the barriers erected by cultural 
deprivation is greatly increased. Thus the Bender score seems less affected 
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by those experiences which milifate against the* full expression of infel lecfual 
ability than are traditional tests of intelligence. 

The research instruments^used in the acquisition of data in this study 
included the Cali/ornia Test of Mental Maturity (short form) and the Bender 
Gestalt Test of Visual Motor Ability. 

The children in the sample, 71 la number, were each given the CTMM 
in order to assess their level of mental functioning. The Bender Gestalt was 
also administered in an attempt to assess visual-motor ability. 

It should be pointed out that the children in the research sample were 
part of a federally sponsored program in the city of Highland Park, Michigan, 
the purpose of which was to assess the effectiveness of psychoeducational 
procedures in working with emotiojially handicapped, inrier city children 
and their siblings. 

Approximately two and one half years after the initiation of the project 
the subjects were retested. The goal of tjhis examination was. to determine 
if a relationship existed between the subject's visualTtnotor ability and 
intellectual improvements. Jntellectua! improvement was defined as an 
IQ increase of six points or more between testing periods one and two. 
_The^six-poipt criterion was determined by the existing standard error 
of the CTMM whicK: is five' IQ points. 

The tested.^djfference in IQ was categorized as improved or not improved. 
The results were thisn^qnalyzed in relation to the subject's Bender performance. 
It was the InitiaJ Bender performance that was held constant while change in 
IQ performance* wasvmeosured. 

The Bender produc'Hons of feach child^were scored using the Koppitz 
method. An average score for each age (age range, 6-11) was determined. 
Whether one's Bender performance was placed in the "good" or "poor" 
category wqs determined b^ whether they were above or below the mean 
for their particu lar age group . * , ^ 

A reliability check for the scoring of Bender productions was accom- 
plished by determining the reliabifity coefficient which emerged from, the 
indepei^dent scoring of each' Bender performance by two psycholigists 
(the investigator and one of his colleagues) both having had experience 
. with the Koppitz method of scoring. 
^ Re5earch Hypotheses" and Statistical Design* 

Hypothesis I: There will be d sighi/icant relationship between the num- 
ber of those children having "good" Benders and the number of children 
showing "improved" IQ scores within the total sample. 

The relationship between the quality of produced Bender designs and IQ 
improvement was determined by a chi square analysis'. IQ improvement 
was defined as a six point or more improvement in the CTMM IQ score 
' between pre and'post test results. ' i 

Hypothesis II;" Those children in the experimental group/who di» better 
on the Bender will show greater improvement between pre and post test 
IQ scores than those children in the control group who had good Benders. 

The difference in IQ gains between experimental and control subjects 
having good Benders was determined by an analysis of variance design . 
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Hypothesis III: There will be no significafif difference in intellecfual 
improvemeat" between Negrb and white sulDfejcfs who score better on the 
Bender. ^ ; I * 

* The cjifference, if any, in IQ gains between Negro and white subjects 
having good Benders was determined by an analysis of variance- des^ign . 

A hypothesis v/as later added in an/attempt| to control for the degree 
of deprivation. It was hypothesized/that therie would be a significantly 
greater IQ gain with the children placed in tfj^e "most deprived" group 
thantbse placed in the "least deprived" groupf(both groups having 
good Benders). The analysis of variance design was again used to 
determine whether or not this difference was significant. 

Findings 

Base.d upc31ri the evidence which emerged;in this research, it was con- . 
eluded that a relationship^ exjsts between visual -motor ability, as assessed 
with th'e Bender and IQ improvement, as assessed with the CTMM when 
dealing with culturally and' emotionally handicapped children. Based 
upon the existing significant relationship, predictions can be made 
regarding the potential for IQ improvement which exists in children, 
based upon visual motor/skills. However, there is no evidence to 
indicate the degree of/improvement which will exist when making 
these predictions. It/was also, demonstrated that a greater number of 
students in the speci^al education classes (who had better Benders) 
exhibited greater intellectual improvement than those in the control 
group (with better/Benders) who did not have the benefit of the 
special education cilass. The relationship between the experimental 
variables in th^ control group, ihough insignificant, was close 
enough to generate 'considerably more thought regarding the problem. 

Jn regard ^6 the second hypothesis, which states that the gains 
in the experimental group (good Bender) will be greater than gains 
in the control group (good Bender), it was concluded that the 
hypothesized difference did not exist. The results, again, were 
insignificant when an attempt was made to find differences based 
op race or level of deprivation. It seems important, however, to 
point out the fact that in each of the rejected hypotheses, the 
direction of the data was consistent with that ot the hypothesis. 
This trend, if further investigated, could conceivably lead to 
relationships which were not found in this study. It con only be 
concluded at this time that the results relating to the latter two 
hypotheses are inconclusive. 
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^ ^ 10. Sperling, Leo. The Effect of Differenl-ial Test Environment on Group 

Testtng Scores of"^advantaged Students. The University of Connecticut^ 
^1970, 86p, 70-15,555. 

A myriad of factors, other than instructional or .intellectual variables, 
have been found to affect the scores on achievement tests. An accurate 

^ .estimate^f-a-studehf'i achievement status- requires a maximum reduction 

of the' impact these intervening factors may have. 

The effect on tichievement scores of one aspect of the test environment 
was investigated In this study, namely, the^Hone* of the test administration 
as established by the wording and contents of the introduction and instr^^cj>^ 
• tioh preceding the test work. It was hypothesized that the use of a profes- 
sionally sound and 'affective' test administration would result in higher 
scores than a perfunctory and somewhat less sensitive approach vyould 
produce. 

Approximately 316 disadvantaged and 99 non-disadvantaged, and 
randomly selected seventh -graders in the same school system in an Eastern 
and urban community partlcipatjed in the study. In a random but alterna- 
ting manner an "affective'* -and '*non-^ffective" method of test administra- 
tion was used with an. approximately equal number of the test population. 
The wordings of both administrations were submitted to a panel of 
professional test administrators for modification and were judged 
realistic by consensus in that either one could be found ,in use in many 
, school systems. 

No test administration was used in the usual sense; that is, the 
wording and instructions for both methods were recorded on tape by 
a school psychologist) and presented in that form to the studerits. 
It was assumed that this would eliminate or mitigate many of the 
administrator's variables such as diction, personality, appearance, and 
race. The experimental test instrument selected was a non-language 
arithmetic test (containing the four basic areas), which had a broad 
difficulty level range.. It was hoped that this would lessen the | 
influence of the 'failure set* phenomenon whTcK sometimes- impedes 
performance among low achieving students, that is, if the, initial 
tasks present difficulties, the student may not attempt to solve any 
other problems. For the purpose of handling the data statistically, 
both populations were divided into three ability groups on the basis 
of ochievement scores from previously administered achievement tests. 
Correlations and anqlyses of variance were computed . 

The "affective'* test administration resulted in significantly higher 
' scores for a'l three ability levels in the disadvantaged group. No 
significant difference between the two test approaches vwas found in 
the non-disadvantaged group In comparing disadvantaged and no..- 
disadvantaged white students in the study population it was found 
that differences in achievement between socioeconomic groups is not 
confined to qny racial group. However, an analysis of the disadvantaged 
. white group Indicates that treatment did not have a differential effe.ct 
y . ' ^ within this group, suggesting that the effect of treatment in the dis- 

fcrUv , advantaged group as a whole v/cs o function of the nonrwhite segment 
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of the participatihg population* Apparently, the effect of the "tone*' 

of the test administration takes on a special tmportance when working with 

disadvanto'ged hon -whit.es* 

Armstrong, Roy Anthony. Test Bias from the Non -Anglo. Viewpoint: 
A Criti cal Evaluation of Intelligence Test Items by Members of Three 
CulturoFMinorities* The University of Arizona, 1972* I63p* 
Advisers: Richard^W. Coan and Sh'itala P* MisKra. 72-25,504. 

It js widely accepted that every ir^telligence^test currently in use is 
-biased againstf^the non-Anglo minorities* There have been several attempts 
to develop tests for cross-cultural appHcations but today no true "culture- 
free" or "culture fair" test actually exists* 

Prior research efforts in the area of test bias were attempts to approach 
the problem from the standpoint of- the Anglo test-maker, not • from the 
standpoint of the culturakminority who are the test-takers* The study 
reported here- is unique in that it sought to explore the nature of the 
problem of bias from the viewpoint of the cultural/ethnic groups against 
whom the bios was acting* Instead of operating upon the subject experi- 
mental ly, the reported research project employed its respondents in a criti- 
cal evaluation of.c^ifferent types of test items, the study provides valuable 
hew insight into the^^^ways in which cultural differences influence intelli- 
gence test results* 

In the reported study, members of three cultural minorities, recruited 
from several Arizona communities, were asked to respond to a set of 
jtem-types similar to the types of items found on the various standardized 
intelligence tests* After having responded to several-samples of each of 
the various types of test items, the re^^pondents, as representatives of a 
pdr^icuIaY cultural/ethnic group, were asked to evaluate each type of 
testXtem with regard to its fairness or appropriateness for their particular 
minority* For comparison purposes, a small group of middle-class Anglos 
were osk^d to respond to the some set of item-types and to evaluate each 
in terms 6/ its bios against non-Anglos* 

From the collected rating sheets, overall group ratings for each minor- 
^ity group vyere established for each item-type. The estimate of reliability 
of ratings ^^r individual groUps was .68; for the ratings of the three groups 
token together, it was ..86*1 The item-types judged tO"be highly biased 
against each particular minority, and the item-types judged to be of low 
bios, were' analyzed. Even though the three minority groups differed 
significantly in their rating patterns, there was on appreciable amount of 
overlap .in the item-types rated Low; fourteen item-lypes were judged to 
be of low bios by all three groups* Conceivably, such comifion item-types 
mighf serve as the basis for the later development of a crossAculturol test* 

To evo uote the degree of sex bios operating in the rating*process> the 
individUc/l .rowing sheets were divided on q Male and Female basis; High 
and Low ratings for each item-type were compared* Sex bios v/os- found 
to be insignificant' at all levels. 
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Comparison of Anglo and Non-Anglo ratings of the different/ types of 
items showed only a limited amount of agreement between the /two groups.. 
Depending upon the model used, agreement ranged from 51 ,6% to 31% 
for the Lows and from 36.3% to 27.2% for^the Highs. It' was /felt that' 
this finding tends to support the underlying premise of the study, that 
persons of one culture find it extremely difficult to judge bids against * 
another culture. • ; • 

Respondents from each, minority were asked to introspect about the 
naturfe'qf the high-bias types of items and determine what it was about 
these itemH-ypes that made them biased against their particular culture. 
Their comments generally agree with the test criticisms found in the 
literature on cross-cultural testing, e.g., the items requi^^ed a high degree 
of verbal facility, or contained material inappropriate to/the group's 
background, or.tapped skills not generally taught by a particular culture, 
etc. / / 

In the concluding discussion, it was hypothesized tha//q research 
project based on the results oPthis exploratory study might lead to the 
development of a new test, one which might*be more q'ppropr(ate to 
diverse cultural groups. The various steps involved in/ the development 
of such a, cross-C\jItural test wereJ^riefly discussed. It was felt that a 
test of this nature has important applications to the American ethos, 
which stresses equal opportunity of education for people of all cultures. 
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12. Barnebey, Norma Saxe. The Study of the Effect of the Race of 
Examineron the Test Performance of Negro and White Children. 
The Obio State University, 1972. I8lp. Adviser: Professor Charles 
B. Huelsman, Jr. 72-26,971. 

The present study sought to rnyestigate the effect of examiner race on 
the intelligence test perforrhancfe^of. Negro and white elementary school 
children. Analysis of the findings of the research based on the racial 
examiner effects on intelligence test,icores of Negro and v/hite children 
has suggested that white examiners nr/ay; have some deleterious effect on 
Negro subjects' scores. The paucity of studies which have systematically 
examined the effects of white and ^egrd examiners in interaction with 
white and Negro subjects-has heej\ viewed by researchers as indicative 
of the need for additional investigation in the area before definitive 
stdtemehts^rhay be applicable tc^^ffie larger population. 

It was hypothesized that the^race of the examiner influences the 
responses of the subjects to psychological tests. It was presumed that 
the interactipp effect would be such that the examiners and subject? of 
the same race y/auld score higher thaYi tlio examiners and subjects * 
different races on all tosti. 

! A 2 X 2 X 2 fqctorial exporimont was conducttjd with two lovoli of 
examiner race (Negro and white), two levels of subject race (Negro and 
v/hite), end tv/o level's of test* administration ftcst-retest). Tv/o tests and 
Y/->" o four item behavior scale representing different sfimulus materials wore 
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administered individually to 40 Negro and to 40 white third grade children 
from two integrated elementary schools by 20 examiners, 10 Negro and 10 
white. Each examiner administered the tests (PPVT, Coding B subtest of 
the Wise, and a Behavior Rafitig Scale) to four subjects, twQ Negro and 
two white, in each of two administrations, 

A separate analysis of variance was calculated for the scores derived 
from the tests and rating scale to test the hypothesis. ^The findings indicated 
that the race of the examiner did not influence the responses obtained irom 
Negro and white subjects to psychological tests. However, one finding * 
(on the Coding test) revealed that examiners assigned significantly higher 
scores to the subjects on the second test administration. This was attributed 
to a practice effect. Analysis of the data from the PPVT revealed q signifi- 
cant examiner race x subject,x„blocks-of test administration effect. The 
nature of fhe interaction indicated that responses obtained from white 
subjects by Negro examiners showed more variance from the first to the 
-second test administration, Negro examiners obtained a^higher score 
on the second test administration for white subjects. 

Explanation for the significant interaction included the-possibility 
that examiners may not have followed the standard instructions and may 
have relaxed their reinforcement schedules on the second test administration 
to white subjects only. 

The results, of, the behavior ratings also failed to support the hypothesis. 
There was no difference between the ratings of the same children assigned 
by different e><ominers' which might indicate that examiners were influenced 
by attitudinal predispositions, ' 

The implication of the findings from this study included: (I) The'evh- 
dence from the present study is contradictory to the findings of other 
research and fo the popular belief which suggested that white examiners 
may have a negative influence on intelligence test performance of Negro 
children, (2) It was suggested that investigators should look for confound- 
ing factors :v/hich may contribute to the variances in test scores other'than 
the racial characteristic of the exarniner, (3) A limitation of the study 
was that the examiners were naive, non-professionally trained, females. 
Professionally trained male and Ternale examiners usually test the children 
in the public schools^- This factor limits the genernlizability of the 
findings of this study. 
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Dinmore, Grant Courtney. Developmental Bender Gestalt Performance 
as a Function of EducationalTettlng and Sex of Young Negro Schoolchildren . 
University of Pennsylvania, 1972. I02p. Adviser: Bartell W. Cardoni 
73-13,393. 

Valid test interpretation requires a knowledge of ?he test performance 
characteristics of the reference group to which an examinee belongs. 
The Bender'Gestalt Test scored with the Kopp:tz Developmental Bender 
Scoring System for Young Children has been demonstrabd to be of value 
for a var)^ty of screening, predictive, and diagnostic purposes with children 
in tha elementary grades. It is not known^ how.ever, whether the Koppifz 
scored Bender can be used with^he same level of predictive validity and 
confidence of interpretation for young Negro schoolchildren whose test 
performance characteristics have not been fully studied. 

Differences in SES level are clearly reflected in Blender performance. 
Evidence of the influence of racial, cultural, or sex' variables is equivocal. 
The purpose of this study was to investigate the relationship of educational 
getting (d general index of group.SES) and sex to developmental performance 
on the Bender by Negro children in grades K through 4. 

An educationally (teprived setting was defined as a school receiving 
substantial funding for compensatory educational progran^, under the 
provisions of ESEA Title I. An educationally adequate'-;^tting was a 
school in which such supportive finding was neither recei</ed nor considered 
necessary for the educational enhancement of the children attending that 
school. In addition to the setting and sex variables/ a grade level variable 
.was introduced to control for the effect of perceptual maturation on Bender 
performance in- the age group studied. 

It was hypothesized that: \) Bender performance differs according to 
educational setting; children from adequate settings have lower Koppitz 
scores (i.e., make fewer errors in reproducing the Bender figures) than' 
children from deprived settings. 2) Bender performance of boys and, 
girls does not differ when educational setting is controlled. 3) Bender 
performance differs between boys and girls from deprived settings; boys 
make fewer performance e'rrore than girls. 

The Bender Gestalt Test was giveo to 10 boys and lo girls who were 
randomly selected from each grade, K through A, in two public schools 
each respectively fulfilling the criteria for a deprived and an adequate 
setting (N = 200), Protocols were scored "blindly, " without knowledge 
of sex orTetting, according to the Koppitz Developmental Bender Scoring 
System. High inter-scorer reliabilities were found (r_^= .97, .95, .93) 
for three scorers on 30 randomly selected protocols. A high coefficient 
of agreement among scorers (Robinson's A = .95) was also found. 
Results were obtained through analysis^orvariance using a 2 x 2x > 
factoriol design. Whenever possible, a further analysis of significant 
factors was made using Scheffe's test of multiple comparisons. 

26 . 
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ft was foundJhat I) Bender performance .differedJaccording to educational 
setting; children from the adequate setting made significantly fewer errors 
than children from the deprived setting. 2) When setting was controlled, 
boys and girls did not differ in Bender performance. 3) Within the 
deprived setting, boys and girls did not differ in Bender performance. 
4) In both the deprived and the adequate settings a significant sex 
difference occurred at the Kindergarten level; girls mode fewer errors 
than boys. 5)^The only significant performance cJifference between grade 
- — leve'ls occurred between the Kindergarten and the first grade. 

In general, the results obtained in this study were in keeping with 
those found in Bender Gestalt studies reporting SES and sex comparisons, 
and developmentaj patterns. It was conjectured that if unique Negro 
subculturdi patterns in child rearing and male-female role expectations 
existed within the SES group in which the children from the deprived' setting 
lived, these might contribute to visual motor perception development 
differences favoring boys: Such influences, if present, were not evident 
in Bender performance. Replication of this study was recommended 
using larget samples and cross-racial comparisons to determine if the 
sex differences found at the Kindergarten level are* a performance 
characteristic of Negro subjects. If this difference is substantiated, 
the predictive and screening/applications of the Koppitz scored Bender 
would need to be reevaluated for use with Negro students from different 
educational settings. 

14. Furth, Jean Douglas. Adaptation or Quick Test of Intelligence for 
Us e in Urban- Elementary Schools. Case Western Reserve University, 
1972. ' 2llp. 73-6299. 

Beginning with the premise that intelligence testing of school children 
is an altogether valid and defensible procedure under the existing 
structure of public education in the United States, the present study 
sought to 'ease the laboriousness of testing sessions for both children and 
psychologists by norming Ammpns & Ammans' Quick Test (QT) and 
providing it with deviatioa iQ^'and mjental age tables. Additionally, 
the study investigated tfie ability or the QT and two other intelligence 
tests, the Stanford-Binet (Form L-M) and the Kuhlmann-Anderson, 
Seventh Edition, to predict scholastic achievement as measured by the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills. . 

The OT was selected for intensive and extensive study because • 
vocabulary has been shown to measure general intelligence rather than 
special (verbal) ability; because the need for a quick and valid method 
of estimating a child *s range of mental function is pressing for the 
school psychologist, who frequently retests children in special education 
programs; and because the QT was lacking in both the scores and stan- 
dardization required for its use in large nr^etropolitan school districts. 
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The sample was drawn from the population of 150,000 children enrolled 
in Cleveland public schools during the 1970-71 schoo|/:year. In order to 
reflect accurately the existing proportion of 56% black, and 43% white,' 
pupils, the sample was stratified, with schools drawn at random from each 
of the sfrata. This also-accomplished socio-economic control. Four 
intact classes from. each of twenty-four elementary schools, grades one 
through six, proytdeiJ a total of 779 children, each of whom was 
administered all three forms of the QT in-an individual session with a 
psychoiogist. School records furnished S-B and K-A iQs, and raw 
scopes for five subtests (three mathematical and' two reading) of the CTBS. 

Following the formulation of the IQ and mental age tables, which 
were based on raw scores from- forms M- 2 + 3, correlation and stepwise 
multiple regression prpcedyres/^ere applied. Analysis of the data 
permitted the conclusion that^S-B and QT IQs can b^e used inter- 
changeably. AnfX)ng the other results of the study were the following 
(I) means and standard deviattons for the urban norming group were 
consistently lower than those published^Jor the original standardization 
group, which included no blacks and disclaimed the need for geogr;d- 
phical contrjol; (2) classrooms in various parts of the city revealed 
widely divergent levels of mental function; (3) there^was a significant 
difference in the QT performances of blacks and whites, and males 
and females; (4) it is necessary to partial out the effect of chronological 
age before the true extent of correlation between the' CTBS and IQ can 
be seen; and (5) intelligence, *as measured by IQ tests, has limited, 
usefulness in prediction of academic success, as measured by the CTBS. 
While 73% of the variance of a CTBS reading subtest is Explained by 
the variances of three intelligence tests, plus chronological age, 
the prediction potential- drops sharply to 15% for mathematical 
computation. The possibility that the CTBS, a new tes>, may not 
/measure what a child has been taught or what he has learned, 
was suggested. 

Luddeke, Nancy Spindler. The Effects of /vVotivational Programs on 
Standardized Achievement Test Performance of Disadvantaged Third 
Graders at Two Levels of Test Difficulty . University of Cincinnati, 
1972. 76p. Adviser: Dr. Alfred D. Garvin. 72-31,925. 

Jl 

The problem common to disadvantaged pupils is a cumulative regres- 
sion In standardized test results over their school years. Considering that 
repeated suggestion has been made that disadvantaged pupils require pre- 
test preparation in a positive school atmosphere, it was hypothesized that 
third grade disadvantaged pupils receiving a pre-test motivational presenta 
tion (PMP) would have higher scores only if they received an easy form 
of an achievement test. Further, if they received a PMP before a grade 
level test their scores would not improve, but would in fact be the same ^ 
as pupils who received no preparation at all. It was also hypothesized^that 
there would be no ditference between a taped PMP given by the classropnY 
teacher. These hypotheses were tested on,,273 third graders from six ESEA 

lOO. : i_ : L ! 
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targef schools in the Cincinnati Public School System. The studies 
vyere conducted using two difficulty^ levels of the Cooperative Pri- 
mary Test Batter (CPT), Form I designed for grades I and 2, Form II 
^ designed for grades 2 and 3. Since scores made on these two different 
forms are not readily comparable the classrooms involved within each 
test form were treated as separate experiments rather than pooling 
all in a factorial design. For each test difficulty leyel a one-way 
analysis of covariance (ANOCOVA) was^plied toJhe standard, 
scores of each of the four subtests of the criterion measure using 
"^the scores from the corresponding previous years CPT and Kuhlman- 
Anderson scores, as covariabiesi^ Withjn each test difficulty level 
there were two independent versions of the PMP, a teacher narrated 
slide presentation (TSP), a sound slide presentation with taped 
narrative (SS"P) and a control condition. The results of this study 
indicate that when third grade disadvantaged pupils recei>^e a PMP 
before being given an easy form of the CPT they do significantly 
better than those receiving no PMP. Further when the pupils 
receive a hard form of test aftera PMP it makes no difference or 
has a negative effect in the case of a teacher presentation. 
.And last, there is a definite difference between the two forms 
of the PMP. The TSP was by far the most effective form of the 
PMP when the pupils received the easy form of the CPT. The TSP 
was by far the least e'^fective form of the PMP when pupils received 
the hard form of the CPT. Preparing pupils. for a standardized test 
has a definite effect on standardized test performance. Disadvantaged 
children profit from the encouragement of their teacher when the tasks 
they encounter prove to be easy, as she said they would be, but they 
are destroyed where these tasks prove to be as hard as the children 
• feared they would be. It is therefore imperative that teachers be 
aware of their effect on pupil performance and use it in a positive j 
manner. x j 

■ . ' I 

16. O'Boyle, Peter Anthony. A Comparison of'Time Orientations and/ 
Cognitive Stylejs of American Indians and Non-Indians. / 
University of Oregon, 1972. I02p. Adviser: Gordon L. Kensler. 
72-28,167. 

This study investigated the time value-orientations and cognitive 
styles of American Indians and non-Indians. The purpose of the study 
'was to determine the relative position of these groups in theseHwo 
categories. The researcher wanted to delineate the extent to vVhiclj 
there were simi lari ties and differences between the groups. The en.phasis 
on the differences between Indians and non -Indians was considered a pos- 
sible drawback to the successful teaching of Indiun students. The. questions 
asked were as follows: 

Question I Are the American Indian students concrete or abstract in 

their cognitive style ? 
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Question 2: Ai;e the non-Indian rural students concrete or abstract 
in ther cognitive style? 

Question 3: Are the non-Indian urban students concrete or abstract 
in their cognitive style? 

Question 4:, Are the»non-lndian college students concrete or abstract 
in their cognitive style? 

Question 5: Are the .American Indian students, past, present, or 
future-oriented? . . 

Question 6: Are the non-lndiari rural students past, present, or 
future-oriented ? 

Question 7: Are the non-Indian urbari students past, present,or , 
future-oriented? 

Question 8: Are the non-Indian coflege students past, present, or 

future-oriented ? , i ^ 

The information was collected with the use of two questionnaires. 
Time value-orientations were elicited through use of the Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck Value -Orientation Schedule. The cognitive style range wa^ 
obtained through use of the Maccoby and Modiano version of }he..Equivar 
lence Formation t^st. 

Four .groups were included in the study. The groups consisted of 
American Indian students, rural non-Indian students, urban non-Indian 
students, and urban non-Indian college students^. The American Indian, 
rural, and urban students were all members of the severiith grade in their 
' respective schools. The college students were seniors ^^repating to 
become elementary school teachers. ^/ 

Statistical analysis indicated that all four groups, as tested, made a 
significant number of concrete answers.' This indicates that the groups 
tested were alike in this measure. The ability to synthesize was signifi- 
cantly different for some of the groups. The American Indians were" less 
able to synthesize than the other groups, incijcating a significantly more 
concrete cognitive style. There were no dif fences between the rural 
and urban groups or between the urban and col lege groups. There wa^ 
a significant difference between the rural and college groups, indicating 
that the rural group was nnore concrete than the college group. 

The time valije -orientation results were statistically evaluated. 
The test results indicated that the four groups did not choose an 
equal number of past, present, and future-oriented answers, The area 
of greatest overlap was the present-orientation where no significant 
differences were found between the groups. The past orientation was 
chosen significantly less often by all four groups. The American Indian 
students, t,he rural students and th^ urban students revealed no differences 
in their choices of present and future -oriented answers. The*tolle e 
students were significantly future oriented. 

The results of this study indicate that all the seventh graders were 
equally present and future oriented. The college students were signifi- 
cantly differenf, bejng future oriented .instead of present oriented. 
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The implications drawn from the study apply to teacher preparation 
and to the Indian students tested. Knowing the similarities on which 
greater communication and understanding nflght be built could be an aid' 
to teachers. 

For the Indian students the results reinforce recent research which 
indicates Indian students are more like their non-Indian counterparts 
than vyas heretofore believed. 

• 

Simons, Hughue Fred. The Development of a Scale to Investigate the * 
Attitudes of Individuals Toward Black People ♦ The University of 
Connecticut, 1972. 96p, 72-32,254. 

This study was concerned with the development of an instrument fo 
investigate the attitudes of individuals toward black people. The problem 
involved was twofold. First, the generation of items and scales to extract 
opinions revealing attitudes' toward black people; second, to determine 
the content and construct validity and the reliability of the instrument. 
The specific research questions investigated were: 

1. To what extent do meaningful latent categories' exist which 
explain content experts' independent sorting of an item pool? 

2. To what extent are the latent categories associated with 
each other? 

3. How reasonable were the hypothesized item groupings that were 
used in developing the attitude toward black people instrument? 

4. To what extent are the hypothesized scales interrelated? 

5. What underlying dimensions or constructs con be identified which 
explain the instrument's item interrelations? 

6. What is the internal consistency rjeliobility of each scale on the 
.fifty item instrument? 

A review of the literature substantiated the fact that items could be 
designed to extract opinions that would reveal the attitudes of people* 
However, the review did not reveal that ottitude instruments had been 
developed to investigate attitude changes as a result of the introduction 
of a specifically designed change vehicle. 

The sapnples employed in this^study involved 271 University of 
Connecticut freshman and sophomore males and females, fifteen profes- 
sionals^employed at the University of Connecticut, >wenty-one presidents 
of colleges that are, members of the^ "United Negro College Fund,-*' and 
238 University of Connecticut male and female students enrolled in Black 
Studies .courses. 

The statistical analysis employed in this study included: latent partition 
analysis, Guttman's Rank-Reduction Theorem, and factor analysis. 
The results of the LPA analysis revealed that meaningful latent categories 
did exist which described the judges sorting of the items and meaningful 
associations between some of the latent categories were present, 
the rank-reduction analysis indicated that the hypothesized item groupings 
wdre pdequote and meaningful scale interrelationships existed. 
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The factor analysis revealed thaf inferprefable dimensions and generally.' 
adequate internal consistency reliabilities were generated. 

Limitations of the present study were noted and possibilities for future 
research outlined. , 



Tucker, Richard Dennis. The Effects oj Tangible Incentive on Storage 
and Retrieval Processes ihTIie Test Performance of Lower Class Black 
Elementary Students. Emory University, 1972. I27p. 73H2J93, 

This study consisted of two experiments to determine the effects 
of tangible incentive on the storage.and retrieval processes relating 
to testing performance. In the first experiment, 96 lower class black 
students, equally divided into 4th and iSth grade -males and females, and 
matched on the "basis of IQ scores, were presented with o short story 
about which they were to answer four-alternative multiple choice 
questions. There were three basic conditions consisrtng of differential 
introduction of a tangible reward (five cents for each correct answer), 
either at-encoding and storage (before the story was read), at retrieval 
(when the questions were to be answered), or not at alL The questions 
were asked within each condition either immediately or after a 25-30 
minute interpolated task, thus yielding six experimental conditions. 
It was hypothesized that: I) The groups given incentives would 
score higher than the nan-incentive controls; 2) th^ group which 
received the tangible incentive initially at encoding and storage 
would score higher than the groups which received it at retrieval; 
3) the predicted differences would be more pronounced within each 
condition at delayed recall and 4) the mole subjects would be more 
responsive than the females to the incentive conditions. 

After on initial analysis revealed main grade differences, a separate 
analysis-was done for each grade. For the fourth grade-, the standard 
encoding-incentive retrieval groups did better J.han both the incentive 
at storage. and the no incentive controls, but not significantly so". 
No significant effects of sex or time of retrieval were found and no 
significant interactions between any of the variables,' There were no 
significant differences among any of the conditions in the fifth grade 
population. \ 

While the findings in the fourth grade seem to Suggest on effect of 
incentive on retrieval, the results ore based on scores that did not 
differ significantly from chance responding. To test the ma|or hypothesis 
of incentive .effects with a more sensitive response measure, a second 
experiment was conducted with a group of 42 'low incorfie block fif'S 
graders, equally representing mole and female students. The some format 
was used as in the first experiment, except that a different st;ory and 
accompanying questions were introduced* These \vere procedures, 
which through pre-testing, hod been indicated \o yield' above chance 
responding. Additionally, the throe roinforcorDent conditions wore 
coruJuctocJ only undor Immodiato rotrinvol condition*.. 
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An initial analysis of varlonce revealed no significant differences 
among the three conditions, but because these subjects had not been 
matched on IQ, an analysis of covarlance was performed. This analysis 
revealed similar results to the fourth grade groups In Experiment I; 
namely thdt the Incentive dt, retrieval group performed better than 
both the incentive at storage and the no Incentive controls, but at 
a level of only marginal statistical significance. There were no 
significant differences In responding according to sex and no signifi- 
cant sex by Incentive condition Interactions, 

The results are discussed in light of information processing and 
reinforcement theory, particularly the role of non-material, social 
incentives on attending behavior In a testing situation • Suggestions 
are made for further research In .the area utilizing additional 
incentive controls. 

Race and Prejudice _ 

Barbier, Ruth Jean. Racial Awareness and Preference of Suburban 
Detroit White Nursery School Children. Wayne State University, 1 972 . 
I58p. Adviser: Abraham F. Citron. 73-12,475. 

In light of recent legislative, judicial, economic, and social events 
leading toward.a more egalitarian relationship of Blacks and Whites, this \ 
study was undertaken to see If degrees of racial awareness, preference and 
rejection of young children had altered since the Intensive. studies In this 
area conducted In 1948 and 1958. 

The problem was to discern the degree of racial awareness, (BlackA^hite) 
of four and five year old white middle-class children and to discern the 
degree and direction of their racial preferences and antipathies. If such 
existed. 

Sixty-five children from two suburban Detroit nursery schools were 
tested, each participating In four pidy projective Interviews employing 
jigsaw puzzles, dolls, doll houses, plasticine and pictures. During .these 
interviews, children performed tasks, made choices and expressed 
opinions. Interviews were kept play-like: the Interviewer maintained 
an accepting attitude throughout; children generally became engrossed 
in the activities. Data were unobtrusively recorded and later analyzed. 
Findings 

1. Subjects are aware of physical differences between Blacks and 
Whites, can label black and white representations correctly, have some 
feeling for present societal differences between the socioeconomic status 
of the two races, but cannot assemble mixed black and white representa- 
tions into family groups. 

2. Subjects identify with photographs and representations of wh' e 
people to a greater degree than with photographs and representations 
of^black people. ■ - 

3. Subjects show, emphatically, more preference for Images and 
representations of Wh**3s than for Images and representations of Blacks, 
aesthetjcolly, socially, and through ascription of favorable character traits. 
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4. Subjects show more emotional rejection of images and representations 
of Blacks than of images and representatiori of Whites by ascription of 
unfavorable character traits dnd by aesthetic and social rejection. 

5. ThereJ>-nt) difference in social preference or rejection of images and 
representotions of Blacks between a group comprised mainly of white upper 
middle-class children who hav^ some contact with Blacks, and a..group 
comprised mainly of white mid(Jle-class children who have little or no 
contract with Blacks. - "-^-c 

Racial awareness. of this sample of young white children remains 
at leo'st as strong as found in 1948 and 1958. Levels of preference - 
and rejection remain essentially the same. 



20. HoUmes, Gary Alan. A Study of Racial Disruption in Selected < 
Large City High Schools as Related to Conflicting Black and White 
Students' Educational Expectations. The Florida State University, 
1972... I03p. Adviser: Professor Herman L. Frick. 73-4687. 

^ This study was undertaken to investigate racial disruption in large 
city high schools. The major objective of this study was to measure 
school disruption and to determine if significant differences existed 
between black and white students* educational expectations and percep- 
tioris of their schools* educational expectations in the most disruptive 
schools. ^ \ 

The investigation ul-iltzedtwo instruments: the Task of Public > 
Education Opinionnaire to measure education expectations and a 
modified Urban School Disruption Survey to measure school disruption 
levels. Principals were administered the disruption instrument to 
assess the frequency of racially-related disruptive activity during a 
fourteen month period. Selected students were administered the opinion- 
naire, and responded to the instrument twice. In the first administration, 
students were asked to indicate their personal educational expectations. 
For the second administration, students responded according to their 
perceptions of their school's educational expectations. All participating 
students were in attendance at the respective schools during the fourteen- 
month time period under study- 
Black and white students' responses on expectations and perceptions 
were correlated per school, and schools were placed in three 'groups 
according to varying agreernent levels between races. Each school in the 
three groups was assigned a disruptive score identical to the number of 
disruptive activities the school had experienced. After the investigator 
assigned ranks to the disruptive schools in the three groups, the Kruskal- 
Wallis one-way analysis of variance was applied to determine if th 
difference in disruption among thejhree varying agreement groups 
was significant. 
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^ The findings indicated there was little disagre^ent between black 

^ and white students on expectations and on perceptions. Moreover, 

the difference in disruption among the schools grouped according to 
varying student agreement levels was not significant. 

This study concluded that there are other factors, exclusive of 
expectations, which are related to large city high school disruption 
in Florida. The jdentlfication of thc^se factors should be the direction 
for further research, and*^- recommended method for the discovery of 
those complex factors is through intensive case studies in high schools 
with yarying disruption levels. [ 



21. Kaalberg, Sister Ramo^ia M. Racial Preferences of Second, Fourth, 
. and Sixth Grade Negro and Caucasian Girls in Hypothetical and 
Cr Mcasian Girls in Hypothetjrgl-and Actual Social Situations; 
^ebrge Peabody College for Teachers, 1972. II 6p. 
Adviser: Professor Jack W. Miller. 72-34,212. 

This study investigated racial preferences of elementary school 
girls In the deep South. Of special interest was the relationship 
between racial preferences in hypothetical and actual social situations. 

Subjects were second, fourth, and sixth grade Negro and Caucasian 
girls from Catholic schools in Jackspn/ Mississippi, prom each of 
these three grades, II Negro and II Caucasian girls were selected randomly, 
r Each subject participated in two sessions, 

I At the first session, subjects were shown color photographs of 12 girls 
i (6 Negroes and 6 Caucasians). The girls in the photographs were from the 
same grade as the subjects, but the subjects did not know them. Eac^ 
subject was asked to select four girls with whom she would like to parti- 
cipate in each of five activities: eating refreshments, becoming better 
acquainted, sitting together, working on q committee, and playing a 
recreational game. However, she was informed that she would not 
really engage in the activities with the girls she selected. Responses 
reve^aled racial preferences in a hypothetical situation. 

Within a week after the first session subjects attended a second 
session which provided an opportunity for them to select girls with 
whom they would like to associate in an actual social situation. 
,Am efforf was made to keep the hypothetical and actual wtuatlons as 
' similar as possible. In both situations the experimenters were the same 

and activities were identical. •Subjects selected from the same group 
. of girls at both sessions and recorded their selections in the presence 
of the experimenter. The only differences were that photographs were 
used in the hypothetical situation and subjects were told they wou! i 
not really participate in the activities with these girls; v/hereas In 
the actual situcjion the girls whose photographs had been used were 
oQtually present, and subjects were t^td that they really wqUld 
pbrticipate in at least one activity with someone they/^hod selected. 
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A three-factor analysis of variance with repeated measures on one 
factor, orthogonal comparisons, and t tiests were used to analyze the 
data. It was found that: a) Preference for racially differient girls was 
greater for Negroes than for Caucasian girls in second grade, fourth 
grade in the hypothetical-situation, ;pnd in sixth.grade. Only for fourth 
grade girls in the actual situation was there no difference between 
Negroes and Caucasions in thisVrespect. b) Caucasian/girls indicated 
less preference for racially different girls than for Caucasian girls, 
v/hile Negro girls revealed no difference in their preference for Negro 
^and Caucasian girls, c) There was no developmental decrease in 
choices of racially different girls, d) Second grade i^irls indicated 
greater preference for racially different girls in the Victual situation 
than in the hypothetical situation. For fourth grade; Caucasians there 
was^not d significant difference between situations;/ whereas for 
fourth grade Negroes greater preference was showj^ for racially 
different girls in the hypothetical situation than in the qttual situation. 
There was no difference between situations for si^^cth grade girls, 
e) A developmental increase in differences betw<een situations was not 
found. 

The inconsistency between racial preferences in hypothetical and 
actual social situations revealed in this study and a similar finding 
reported in a preliminary study of fifth grade Negro and Caucasian 
girls conducted in Nashville, Tennessee, are/of special .concern. 
These findings may have important implications for assessment of 
programs designed to help foster better attitudes toward others and 
, toward tjiemselves, and to effect behavior/in actual social situations. 
It appears that future work in this area of/evaluat.ion should be concerned 
with the investigation of responses in a variety of situations, since 
racial preferences of children seem to be affected by situational variables 
as well as other factors, 

22. Motlock, Donald Thomas. The Social Psychology of Prejudice: 
The Religious Syndrome and a Belief in Free Will* The University 
of Texas at Austin, 1972. I19p. Adviser: Nerval Glenn. 73-480. ' 

Much of social science theory <ind research focuses on intergroup . 
relations, especially conflict among human groups. In the United . 
States, considerable attention is devoted to the area of "race or ethnic 
relations, " particularly the friction between black and whit6*. The aim 
of this research effort is to predict "anti -Negro prejudice" from variables 
pertaining to religious beliefs of whites. The central question inve-^tlgated 
in this study is: Among white Protestant church members, is anti -Negro 
prejudice relpted directly fo belief in free will, orthodoxy, denomihationa 
\'S^ lism and extrinsic religious orientation: 

Scales were devised to measure the five variables mentioned above. 
Questionnaires v/ere mailed \o 1282 v/hite adults whO'were' members of 
a single Protestant church in an urban area. Of the 268 questionnaires 
returned, 235 quolified as adults v/ho were lay members of the cooperating 
church,.. ^ hJL L'rift 
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Zero^ordei^-G/s^ order/ and third order correlation fcoefficients were 
computed^iin^ritl^ prejudice as the dependent variable and with 
belief in free wrll^rUjod^^ and extrinsic religious 

orientation as the in^fe^^ndent^vdriayes. 

All zero ordpr con'elptions^&eT^^a..th^ variable and the 

independent variables are .posit]V!?^3Q35i5|^i^^ The two 

indepehdent variables^ belief in free wTlt'^ndriBiit^sic religious 
orientation, remain relatively strong predictors of anti-Negro prejudice 
even when oil other ihdependent voriables are controlled simultaneously • 
Orthodoxy and deoominotionalism retg5n their positive relotionships 
with anti-Negro prejudice when the remaining independent. voriables 
are controlled simultaneously; however, the level of significance drops 
morkedly in each case., When each independent variable is correlated 
with the dependent variable while controlling for only one other . 
independent variable, ^qll«but orthodoxy retoin their predictive power • - 

K ' I ' 
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23. Schuize, Joseph. Rodg'ers. Ah Analysis of the Impact of Outward 
Bound in Tw elve High Schoo ls. .-University of Massachusetts, I972« - 
I45p. Adviser: Dr. Robert Woodbury. 73-6722. ^ ^ 

The .purpose of this dissertation is to analyze the effects of orT^ 
association between^Outword Bound schools and twelve high schools. 
^ Outward Bound, a ^i/ilderness survival school emphasizing self-under- 
standing and awareness of others through a program of living and working 
together, has recently become involved in public and private schools. 
The effects of these cooperative programs hove in some cases resulted 
in changes of curriculum, the climate of schools, pnd the way material 
is tought. 

Chapter I provides the reader with a background of Information 
about Outward Bound — its Jjiistory, practices, and philosophy. 
The history of Outward Bo^und is traced from its founder, Kurt Hahn, 
througli its adaptation and growth in 'America. A descriptit)n and 
anolysis of the' program elements of a standard Outward Bound course 
is given. / 

The techniques used in this evaluation is the topic in Chapter II. 
Journals, tapes, interviews, on-site interviews and firsthand observations 
form the basis for this tresis. Previous research studies on the effecti of 
Outward Bound on stud^ent participants were studied. One further report 
on the effects of Outward Bound on teacher-participants wos also read* 

The rrwtives ond reasons for the initiation of an association between 
Outward Bound and high schools are the sub ject^ of discussion in 
Chapter ML The. motives for this initiation often color the results of 
this association. Programs hove been initiated out of a variety of 
concerns — student apathy, racial tensions, a more experience -oriented 
curriculum, and as a means of introducing some degre'e of change into 
a school. Outward Bound, then, is a process which is highly odaptoble 
to a variety of interests and situations. 
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Chapter IV is a discussion of the problems of implementation, funding and 
• * , over-^ll support for the Outward Bound program in schools. The various 

means of raising money are described with recommendations for future 
funding. The overall support of the program is a crucial question if 
the jsrogram is to become integrated' into the total school environment. 
Failures as well as successes in terms of how different schools handled 
this question ore analyzed with some recommendations for future programs. 

Chapter V details a cose study of the ossbciqtion between the Colorado 
' ^\ ' Outward Bound School and the East High School in Denver, Colorado. 

Ai24P0 — student high school beset with racial tension and violence, 
stud^ht apathy and impersonality mode considerable headway toward the 
solution of thesC-problems as its students, foculty^qnd administration 
\ begon^^to imcorporote some of the practices and proghj^ns of Outward 

Bound; A description of these programs and their effects on the school 
/ ore th4 subject of this chapter, • \^ 

Following the cose study of EGst High School, the impact of Outward 
• - ^ Bound on the other eleven schools is analyzed. The impaction the schools 

is divided into sections dealing with the effects on students ,\ teachers, 
and curriculum. Attention is paid to the significiance of the^utword 
Bound influence on relationships between teachers ond-student^, 
legitimacy of off-^ompus experience and teaching, strategies*.-^ 

Recommendations for future associations between Outward iBound 
and high school|;^are^overed in Chapter VII. Questions about how and 
when the progrohi^isJjnplefnented, Jts^growth^^ content, the different 
roles of faculty, odmini^rotiojijcind Outward Bound^toff-oi^ considered. 

The concluding chapter discusserth*e''over-alHmplicdtrons of 
Outward Bound's involvement with public and private schools. It is 
important to note that the implementation of on Outward Bound program 
in o^high school frequently leads the school to on examination of 
its curriculum, teaching strategies, and relationships within the 
school . Out of this examination hove come some new methods and 
programs which hove provided changes for both students and teachers. 

V 

• % 

24. Whitoker, Colbert Woodord. A Comparison of Intro-Racial ond Interracial 
/ Achievement, School Readiness and Intelligence of a Selected Group 

of Elementary Students in the Chattanooga School SystemT 
The University of Tennessee, 1972. I46p. Adviser: Dr. L.O. Haaby. 
73-12,447. 

The purpose of this study was to determine if interracial and intro- 
rociol differences existed in the Chattanooga public schools, grades one 
through five, with respect to school readiness, l;Q. scores and uc^demic 
achievement arid further to identify various varrqbles that might influence 
performance in these areas. 

A review of the literature indicated that certain factors appeared crucial 
foi black children of lower socio-economic itotus \o achieve optimum 
* ocodemic success. These included o desegregared setting where roce 
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relations are harmonious, a student bod/ that is predominantly white ond 
middle class and parents who are middle class educationally. It was noted 

that,early and prolonged experience in such a setting was very beneficial 
to academic progress. Racially isolated children have not done well 
anywhere even with large scale compensatory programs. 
Some of the major findings of this study ware that: 
I. Racial Isolation was a prominent feature in the elementary schools 

of the Chattanooga system . 
2. Large interracial differences were found in school readiness in 
favor of white students. 

3. Black children in racially mixed schools had higher overall. 
schooP readiness scores than black children in racially isolated 
schools. 

4. There was a direct relationship between school readiness 
scores and parental education. 

5. Socio-economic status, as determined by parental occupations 
and education, was found to be on a continuum ranging from 
racially isolated blacks, the lowest, to uni-racial whites, 
the highest. 

6. More blacks than whites came from homes where only one 
parent was present. 

7. Large interracial differences were noted in I.Q. scores in 
favor of white children. 

8. Black children in bi-racial schools had higher average I.Q. 
scores than black children in racially isolated schools. 

9. Black cumulative academic deficit, noted in previous studies, 
was also observed in Chattanooga. As black students proceeded 
through school, they fell' further and further behind white students. 

10. Bi-racial blacks outperformed uni-racial blacks on standardized 
achievement tests each year of the study. The achievement gap 
belween the two, in fact, increased each year. 

11. Uni-racial whites and bi-racial whites began the second grade 
with identical I.Q. means and nearly identical achievement 

' scores. In grades three through five, however, uni-racial whites 
consistently out-performed bi -racial whites in most achievement 
categories. 
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Incenfives, Rewards and Reinforcement 



25. Delvlin, Robert Joseph. An Afrfrempfr to Determine the Reinforcing Effect 
of KCR for Subjects with Different |Q and Socio-Economic Levels > 
The Pennsylvania State University, 197L 78p. 72-19/299. 

• \^ 

This study was an attempt to determine the reinforcing effect of knowledge 
of correct results (KCR) for subjects with different IQ levels and from 
differenVv^socio -economic levels. The subjects were 120 fourth graders in 
a metropoJitan school district. Schools were ranked from high to low on 
the basis of median. income in the census tract of location. The top 15% 
were defined as high SES schools and the lower 15% as low SES schools, j 
Schools from each of these extreme groups were randomly selected and 
an lO test administered to fourth graders. On the basis of obtainedJQ/ 
two groups of subjects at oach SES level were identified: those with 
sc Tes between 85 and 95, and those with scores between 105 and 115. 
As an additional determiner of socioeconomic level, any subject in the 
high SES group whose father completed less than 12 years.pf school was 
excluded. An)^ subject in the low SES group whose father completed 
more than 12 years of school was excluded. These procedures resulted. 
in four groups of subjects defined as: (I) high SES, higher IQ; 
(2) high SES", lower IQ; (3) low SES, higher IQ; (4) low SES^ lower 
IQ. Each of these SES-IQ groups contained 30 subjects whc were 
randomly assigned to one of three treatment groups. The treatments 
represented' three combinations of KCR: (I) KCR alone, (2) KCR plus 
money and -V) KCR plus a cue intended to provide information and 
attention to task behavior. 

The subjects y/ere measured on a concept of equivalence task. 
Each subject was tested individually by the examiner. Requirements 
of the teask involved forming equivalence groups. A set of pictures 
of common objects was used as the stimuli and subjects were directed 
to make as many groups as possible during 15 trials. Subjects were 
rewarded according to the reward schedule for the treatment group of 
assignment. 

Two performance scores were obtained on each subject. One 
represented the total number of groups formed, a measure of accuracy 

, of response to stimuli. 

Analysis of variance and orthogonal contrasts^ were used to analyze 

nhe data. Hypotheses related to the differential effectiveness of KCR 
alone and in combination with other rewards for the SES-IQ levels were 
tested by means of the ortRogohal contrast analysis. No significant 
effects were obtained between any of the factors investigated. 
A discussion of the results suggested that performance on the task r ly 
have been an inappropriate dependent variable to use when trying \o 
demonstrate motivational effects. 
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26. AAoore, John Leslie. A Srudy of Incentives and Attitudes in the 
Motivation of Novojolndian Children in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Elementary Schools for the Development of Hypothetical Motivational 
Tecliniques.> George Peabody College for Teachers^ 1971. I73p. 
Adviser: Dr. "Norman Charles Greenberg, 72^38I6, 

Technological and educational progress has been made'by the Navajo 
Indians in their transition from the traditional Nava{o culture into con7 
temporary American life, but little has been known of the values of the 
Nava|0 Indian children in Bureau of Indian Affairs elementary schools. 
AAotivation for learning is largely 'culturally determined. Problems in ' 
motivation have been ampng the most serious of all those confronting 
teachers of Navajo Indian children. At the time this study was conducted,, 
there were 22,468 Javajo Indian children between the ages pf five 
' and^eighteen attending Federal schools operated by the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs. • ^ 

This study was primarily concerned with discovering'which incentives, 
'attitudes, and feelings can serve as motivating factors for the Navajo 
• Indian children in Bureau. of Indian Affairs elementary schools. 
The subjects who prqrticipated in the study were selected from the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of a large Bureau of Indian Affairs 
boarding school in the Navajo* Area. The investigation included a 
review of the related litecature, the administration of a questionnaire 
on motives in which the subjects selected the greater of two incentives, 
and the administration of a sentence completion test in^ which the 
subjects responded orally according to their attitudes and feelings. 
From the information obtained from the review of reldted literature • 
and the knowledge ofihe incentives, attitudes, and feelings of 
the Navajo Indian children, hypothetical motivational techniques 
were developed for use in the classrpoln with these children. 

The information obtained frpnri-thejjuestionnaire. on motives and the 
senf^ce completionJesMndfcated a strong sense of the homogeneity 
of the^NovcjclriHTan children in the values they held and in their 
attitudes and feelings. Thqir responses appeared to be culturally 
oriented and influenced very littleJjy theirdifferences in age, grade 
in school, or sex. The study^tended^to confirm the findings of the review 
of related literature concerning the traditional Navajo Indian values 
in that the cljildren indicated that they valued cooperation, close 
family relationships, respect for others, physical strength and 
excelling in sports, story telling, and respect for others. Generally, 
there was an indication of positive attitudes toword school. Grade 
consciousness was apparent. The Navajo Indian children were future 
oriented in relation to putting money into savings and desiring to 
obtain a job upon completion of their formal education. 
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The dissertation is signiRcant, at this time, because of the need for 
identification of the incentives, attitudes, and feelings which can 
act as motivating factors for Navajo Indian children. This is particu- 
larly true for the Navajo Indian children, in Bureau of Indian Affairs 
'elementary schools, as they continue their transitional roles in the 
traditional culture of the Navajo Indian and the contemporary 
"white" culture of the school . . ~ 

If the educational goals of the Bureau of Indian Affairs are to.be 
accomplished and th*; Navajo Indian is to realize his full potential 
as a productive member of a democratic society, motivational \ 
techniques which are comrhensurate with his values, and attitudes 
must be applied in his formal education. This is particularly \ 
important for Navajo Indian children who are now in Bureau of 1 
Indian Affairs elementary schools. 



27r'Mann, Joe Wesley. The Effects of [Reflection and Race on V bal 
Conditioning of Affective Self-disclosure in Black and White Males* 
^ Auburn University, 1972, Il2p. Adviser: Mark E.'AAeadows. 
72-31,362. 

The purpose of the present research was to determine whether reflection 
of feeling, race of subject, and race of experimenter were significant 
variables which affected the frequency of self-disclosures in black and 
white male subjects. 

• Subjects were 18 white and 18 black male high school students. 
Subjects were randomly assigned to treatment groups. according to the 
following schedule: 

I. Group I was composed of I2"btack male students who received 
reflective statements on a continuous schedule of reinforcement. 

2. Group II included 12 white male subjects who received rieflective 
statements on a continuous schedule of reinforcement. 

3. Group III Included six white male subjects and six^blbck male 
subjects who received r>o reinforcement. 

Four experimenters (two black males and two white males) performed 
the treatment procedure. Seventy -^ne pictures were presented to each 
subject, and their verbal responses were recorded on a data sheet. 
After each verbal response by subjetts, experimenters delivered reinforce- 
ment or-withheld reinforcement as prescribed by the experimental prpcedure* 

The statirtical analyses of the data revealed the following results: 

1. Reflection of feeling significontly increased self-disclosures in both 
white and black subjects. 

2. There were no significant differences in frequency of self-disclosures 
between black and white subjects who received verbal reinforcement* 

3. Racial differences between subjects and experimenters did not sig- 
nificantly affect the frequency of self-disclosures during condition- 
ing or extinction. 

4. Experimental subfects (black and white) significantly decreased 
their frequency of sglf-disclosures during the extinction period. 



5. White subjects in the experimental group were mora resistant 
to extinction than were black experimental subjects. 

28. Reinler, Helen Dorothy. Children's Learning as a Function of Type 
of Reinforcement, Task, Grade Level, Social Class, and Sex. 
Columbia University, 1972. 67p. 72-28,084. . \ 

Reinforcement and theories concerning its efficiency have been the 
prime concern of much of the research in chifdren's learning. On the 
basis of a review of the research, there does^not seem to be a general 
consensus as to the type^s of reinforcement that can be used most 
effectively with different categories of children. In addition, 
. .previous studies have not attempted to relate the efficiency of 
reinforcerpent to the specific task under study. 

This study was designed to investigate the independent and 
interactive effects of type of reinforcement, type of task, grade 
level, social class, and sex, on children's performance on q samp|e 
, of problem solving and motor learning tasks . Knowing the independent 
and interactive effects of these variables, an attempt -was made to 
determine the most potent reinforcers for particular children on 
specific tasks. 

Subjects for this study were two samples of seventy-two middle and 
seventy-two lower class children randomly sejected from the first, 
third, and fifth grades oftwo elementary schools; Four tasks were . 
chosen as a representative sample of problem solving and motor 
learning tasks. Subjects were presented these tasks under one of 
three reinforcement conditions: knowledge of results, social reinforce- 
ment, and material reinforcement. 

Data were initially analyzed using a four-way analysis of variance 
with repeated measures on one factor, i.e. task. The data were then 
analyzed for each task, using a three-way analysis of variance for 
each task, and multiple comparisons among m^ans. 

Preliminary analysis found that sex was not a significant variable. 
"Further analysis indicated a four-way interaction between type of 
reinforcemenf, type of task, social class, and grade leveL An analy- 
sis of each task indicated that-depending on the type of task, i.e. 
problem solving or motor learning, the significant main effects and 
interactions which resulted were quite different. 

With a knowledge of the independent and interactive effects of 
these variables, it v/as then possible to determine the most effective 
reinforcers for particular children on specific tasks. 

This study suggested the possibility of predicting certain outcome- 
in future studies, and explored' the use of these results to expjain 
existing contradictions in the reinforcement literature. 
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29. Smith, Mary Brinda. Effects of Motivation on fhe. Level of / 
Aspiration of Disadvantage<J Negro Boys, University of Soi^hern 
Mississippi, 1972. I40p. ^2-26,573. / 

The )Durpose of the studyjwas to investigate effects jdf verbal motiva- 
tion on the level of aspi,ratjon of Negro boys from a^isadvantaged envir- 
onment. Specifically, thijs study investigated the4ffects of negative 
and positive verbal motiva|-ion techniques on the'^level of aspiration 
using selected motor tasksy , ^ 

The subjects Involved ji] this study were 100 Negro boys whojse c^es 
ranged from nine years J'hrough twelve years. All of the subjects were > 
participants in a fall recreation program ^dt the Kingsley House, a ! 
settlement center in/New Orleans, Louisiana. i 

Four motor tasks were administered/to all of the subjects. These tasks 
were: a grip strength task, a stort stand task, a sandbag throw task, and 
a standing broacrjump task. Subjects were tested. individually and al-| 
lo^edto observe other subjects' participation. Each subject recorded; 
both for the pretest and postest, three performance scores and two ' 
aspiration scores for each motor task. The second performance score* 
and the second aspiration statement were used to compute the subject's 
aspiration discrepancy score < This score was converted to a percentage 
score by dividing the second aspiration score by the second performanice 
score and multiplying the quotient by one hundred. An aspiration 
discrepancy score of 100 percent indicated that the aspiration statement 
was the same as the preceding performance and therefore realistic. 
A scoi;e above or below 100 percent was unrealisticsince a score 
above 100. percent indicated a'higher prediction than the previous 
performance score and a score of less than 100 percent indicated a 
lower prediction than the preceding performance score. 

On the basis of the pretest, the subjects were equated into two 
groups: (I) Group I received positive verbal motivation, and (2) 
Group II received negative verbal motivation. The phraseology of 
the verbal motivation was relative to the cultural group under 
investigation. 

The analysis of variance technique was employed within each group 
on each motor task and an analysis of covariance was employed between 
groups using gain scores* for each task. 

The analysis revealed no statistically significant differences existing 
within Group I in aspiration discrepancy scores for three pf the four 
motor tasks. The sanbag task did yield a significance beyond the .05 
level of probability. No statistically significant differences were 
found to exist vWthin Group II in^gspiration discrepancy scores for 
any of the four tasks. The findings of this stuy did not yield any 
significant differences in aspiration discrepancy scores between 
Group II for any of the four tasks. 

Conclusions 

Within the scope of this study, the following conclusions were 
drawn: 
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I • The levels of ospiroHon of the subjects selected for this study 
were not significantly influenced by verbal motivation/ 
^ 2. Positive verba! motivation, when treated separately, did 
significantly contribute to a more realistic level .of aspiration in 
the sandbag throw task. Positive motivation did not, however, 
significantly contribute to a more realistic level of aspiration in 
the grip strength. task, stork stand task, or standing broad jump task. 

3. Negative verbal motivation did not significantly contribute to 
a more realistic level of aspiration in any of the four^motor tosks^ 

4. Aspiration levels seemingly varied according to the task being 
performed. 

30* Whipple, Donald Wayne. A Stud^ of the Relationships Among Ethnto'^ 
Social ClosS/ Intelligence ,'^chievement Motivation and Delay of 
Gratification. New York University, 1972. I85p. 
Adviser: Professor Lloyd Barenblatt. 72-26,623. 

The main purpose of this study was to determine what proportion 
of the variation fn the ability to delay gratification is contributed by 
intelligence, achievement motivation and ethnic-social class. 
The variable of ethnic-social' class was created by the experimenter, 
and is a dichotomous variable of white middle class versus black 
lower class. 

In conjunction with thje above purpose, the follov/ing hypotheses 
were investigated: 

1. White middle class ch'j^jdren more often choose a larger 
delayed reward In preference to" a smaller immediate reward 
than black lower class, criildren, ^ ^ 

2. The higher their intelligence, the more children tend to 
choose a larger delayed reward in preference to a smaller 
immediate rewards 

3^ The higher their achievement motivation, the more children 
tend to choose a larger delayed reward in preference to a 
smeller immediate rewards 

4. With intelligence partial led out, white middle class children 
tend to choose a larger delayed reward in preference to a smaller 
immediate reward, more often than black lower class children. 

5» With achievement motivation partialled out, white middle^class 
childreirtend to choose a larger delayed reward in preference 
to a smaller i^mmediate reward, more often than black lower 
class children* 

6. With intelligence and achievement motivation partialkd out, 
> white middle class -children tend to choose, a large delated 
reward in preference to. a smaller immediate reward, more 
often than black lower class children. 
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' An additional research question was also explored: How do the 
relationships among delay of gratification, social class, intelligence 
and achievement motivation, differ between the white middle class 
group and the black lower class group? 

The sample consisted of 189 seventh grade male subjects attending 
Catholic parochial schools in Newark, New*^ Jersey. Of the total: 
of 197 subjects, 108 were lower class blacks and 89 were middle 
class whites . \ 

Social class was measured by the Hamburger Revised Occupational 
Scale for Rating Socio-Economic Status. Intelligence was meaisured 
by the Lorge-Thorndike Nonverbal Group Intelligence Test. 
Achievement motivation was measured by the TAT type projective 
method developed by McClelland. Delay of gratification was 
measured by an actual behavioral choice measure, requiring the 
subjects to choose between small immediate rewards and larger 
delayed rewards. 

A multiple linear regression analysis was computed for the total 
sample arid for the two ethnic-social class -samples taken 
separately. They yielded correlation matrices, partial correlations, 
multiple correlations, coefficients. of determination, regression 
coefficients and beta weights. 

The main findings of the study can be summarized as follows: 

1. Hypotheses 1,2,3 and 5 were confirmed. However, Hypotheses 
4 and 6 were rejected. 

2. It was found that of the three independent variable studied, 
intelligence accounts for by far the largest proportion of variation 

in delayed gratification, in fact, twice as much as achievement moti- 
vation and three times as much as ethnic-social class-, This^controdicts 
the basic assumption taken .beforehand in this study, that delay of 
gratificatiorMS primarily determined by social class, i.e., is a 
function of the white middle class value system. The results showed^ 
that when intelligence and achievement motivation are token, into V 
dccoynt (partiolled out), ethnic-social .class arid delay of gratification 
ore not significantly related. 

3. When comparing the two ethnic-social class sub-samples, the 
main difference appears to be in the much greater predictive importance 
of intelligence in the block lower class group. It con be tentatively 
conclD.ded that^'qt lower levels of inte^Iligence, delay of gratification 
ability *ls greatly affected by intelligence. As o group achieves a higher 
mean intelligence and a higher overage social class, other factors, 

such OS achievement motivation and social class, "contribute relatively 
more to the ohility to Helay qratification. 
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Langgulung, Hasan. A Cross-Cultural Study of the Child's 
Conception of Situational Causality in India,, Western Samoa, 
ij^xico, and the United States. University of Georgia, 1971. 
822p. Adviser: Dr. E. P. Torrance. 72-2504. 

This study was conducted to investigate the development of causal 
thinking of children in India, Western Samoa, Mexico, and the United 
Spates. The "Guess Causes" part of the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking was used to investigate this problem. The responses of 400 
children the four cultures. were evaluated according to grade levels 
four and six and subcultures (advantaged and disadvantaged). Within 
Mexican and the United States cultures the Ss were also classified 
according to sex (male and female). A separate sample was drawn 
from Indian culture to compare the Hindus and the Muslims. 

Two basic categories were developed from the test, i.e., causal 
and noncausal. The total number of responses was considered the 
index of fluency. 

The results*of the study indicated that Indian and United States chil- 
dren are significantly more- causally-oriented than their counterparts 
in Wester Samoa and A/texico. The sixth-grade children are significantly 
more causally-oriented than their counterparts in the fourth-grade 
except in India. The advantaged children are significantly more 
causally-oriented than their disadvantaged counterparts. Within the 
Mexican and United States cultures there qre.no sex differences 
in causa I -orientation . There is also no significant difference between 
the Hindu and the 'Muslim children in India in causal -orientation. 

Noncausal responses appeared in all groups evaluated by this study. 
Western Samoan and Mexican children are more noncausally-oriented 
than their countetrparts in India and the United States. The fourth grade 
children are more noncausal ly-oriented than their counterparts in the 
sixth-grade except in India. The overall comparison between the 
advantaged and the disadvantaged children within the four cultures 
studied indicated no "significant difference between the two groups 
in terms of causa I -orientation. The comparison between the advantaged 
and the disadvantaged children within Mexico and the United States 
indicated that the disadvantaged children are more noncausally-oriented 
than their advantaged counterparts. There is no sex difference within 
Mexican and the United States cultures in terms of noncausal -orientation. 
There is also no significant difference between the Hindus and the 
Muslims in this respect. - . 

The Indian children are the most fluent of all, the Western Samoan, 
the least fluent; and. the Mexican^and the United States children, in 
betv/een.j The sixth-grade chijdren are more fluent than their couii.er- 
parts in the fourth-grade. 'The advantaged children are more fluent 
than their disadvantaged counterparts. There is no sex difference in 
fluency within Mexican and the United States cultures. There is also 
no difference between Hindu and the Muslim children in India in fluency. 
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32. Carringer, Dennis Clyde. The .Relationship of Billngualism to the 
Creative Thinking Abilities of Mexican YoutnT University of Georg ia , 
1972. 84p. Adviser: E. Paul Torrance. 73-5664 . 

' The creative thinking abilities of children during the years of their 
development may be enhanced or debilitated by many factors. 
Young people who are bilingual may respond differently to stimuli 
designed to nrteosure creative thinking abilities than those who are 
monolingual youths. 

The hypothesis of this study was that Spanish -English coordinate 
bifinguqis would score significantly higher (p .05) on the dependent 
measures of figural fluency, figural flexibility, figural originality, 
verbal fluency, verbal flexibility, and verbal originality than do 
Spanish mono lingua Is. The instrument chosen to measure the dependent 
variables was the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. 'A word associa- 
tion test was employed to identify twenty-four Spanish-English coordinate 
billnguals and twenty-four Spanish monolingual subjects. All subjects 
were between fourteen and sixteen years old with equal numbers of 
boys and girls in the two groups. The Spanish-English coordinate 

?linguals began studying English in school between the ages of five 
d ten> and the Spanish monolinguals began studying English after 
B age of twelvie. 
The results of multivariate analysis indicate that the main 
cifectof language group was significant at the .05 level. Neither 
the main effect of se>< nor tKe interaction effect was significant. 
The univariate. analysis indicates that the dependent measures^^of 
verbal flexibility, verbal originality, and figural originality were 
significant at the .05 leyel in favor of the bilinguals and the dependent, 
measure of figural fluency was significant at the .01 level in favor of 
bjjinguals. The*^ was no significant difference between the two 
groups on the dependent measures of verbal fluency and figural 
flexibility, although the bilinguals scored higher on both of these 
measures also. 

V I. 

33. Teubner, Johanna E. Fourth Grade Creativity of Urban, Rural, and 
Indian Children in an Experimental Progrpm. The University of North 
Dakota, 1972. "SSp. Adviser: Professor John D. Williams. 
73-15,309. 

The primary purposes of this study were to determine if any 
differences exist in creativity between New School and non-New 
School fourth grade children, between Indian and non-Indian fourth 
graders, and among urban,. rural, and Indian fourth grade children.- 

The research populotlon used in this study consiited of 237 fourth 
graders enrolled in North Dakota elementary %c\\ooh. The experi- 
mental cjroup consisted of 62 boys and 64 girls who fiocJ beon enrol led 
in \ lov/ School ( lon^room; lor o rninlmurri finrlofJ of <Ik months d(/rlrig 
tlio 1769-^1970 f.<.liool yoor . Ilm rnlarorJC« Qr<nt\» (nn^ltllncj of III fi^tithuH, 
with 5t) l)Oyu ami (jirU wa% drawn from tlu^ Mitm (/ooyroplitcfjl 
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locaf-i^n as the experimenfal group. All students were given the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking which measured verbal fluency, verbal 
flexibility, and verbal originality, figural fluency, figural flexibility, 
figural originality, and figural elaboration. The-primary statistical 
procedures used were multivariate T tests, multiple linear regression, 
and analysis of variance% 

The maj5r conclusions which emerged from this study are as 
follows: 

1. Non-Indian children had a significantly higher mean score 
in verbal flexibility than the Indian children as^measured by the^ 
Torrance Tests of Ci^eative Thinking. 

2, Non-New School Indian children had significantly higher 
mean scores in figural fluency and figural elaboration than. the 
New School Indian children as measured by the Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinking. 

3'. There was a significant difference between the New School 
and non-New School rural children on figural elaboration as 
measured by theTorrance Tests-of Creative Thinking. However, this 
one significant subtest favoring the non-New School group was not 
considered sufficient to reject the over-all hypoth"esis. 

4. The non-New School urban group scored significantly higher 
on figural origmality as measured by the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking than the New School urban group. 

5. The non-New School group scored significantly higher in 
figural'-originality, as measured by the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinkmg, than the New School group. 

6. Among tfie rural, urban, and Indian groups, the rural grou; , 
was found to have significantly higher mean scores in verbal 
fluency and verbal 'flexibility as measured by the Torrqnce Tests 
of Creative Thinking., 
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34. Webb, James Boyd. A CpmpqrQtlve Study of the Relation of BroRen 
Homes to the School Success of High School Students. The George 
Washington University, I970, I37p." Adviser: Wesley Thomas Carol I 
70-27,250. 

The purpose of this investigation was to study ll^e relationship of a 
broken home to a studen*s achievement, meosureoNby grade-point 
average, with regard to these factors: (I) type of home, (2) grade 
level, (3) sex, (4) age(in months), (5) School and College Ability 
Test score, (6) work habits and ability to cooperate, .(7) days .absent, 
(8) days tardy, and (9) participation ;n extracurricular qctivities. 

The sample, chosen from Washingtop-Lee High SchoolX Arlington 
County, Virginia, contained 206 eleventh-^nd twelfth-grade students 
from unbroken homes. Data were obtained, from student's permanent 
records and counselor's records. 

The research design utilized multiple regression in steps with the 
least significant variable being eliminated on each regression cycle. 
Additional multiple regression operations were conducted, with the 
sample being further divided by sex and type of home. Obtained 
data were coded on punched cards, and data processing was used 
f for regression procedures. Significance was established at the' .05 level. 

The findings, including beta weights, zero order correlations, and 
percentage contribution of significant variable (.01) to the criterion 
variance, are indicated below: 

Percentage 

Variable B r Contribution 

1. Work Habits and Ability ' " • 

to Cooperate ' ",33 -.60 .20 

2. School and College 

^ y^ility Test Score .26 . 52 .14 

3. Participation in Extracu- 

rricular Activities .17 .48 .08 

4. Days Tardy ".07 -.29 .02 

5. Sex ^ .09 .21 .02 

6. Type of Home ^ .09 .00 .00 

R Square; 53 

Multiple Correlation (Coefficient 73 

Stondardfrror of Estimate. 50 

Rearesfion Equation: 

Y= -LI6-.05X| 'h .01X2 + . 04 X3 - .0IX-4+ ISX^ + .04X^ 

The findings suggest the following conclusions concerning the predictive 
value of the selected variable to indicate success or nonsuccess in ocodemi 
ochre vement: 
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1 . The proportion of the variance of the dependent va^vfable, 
academic achievement, attributable to the joint action of a!i nine 
variables, is o little over .53. 

2. In all comporisons of studerits from broken homes with those from 
united homes, those from the latter were more successful. 

3. SCAT scores and work habits and ability to cooperate were about 
equal in their influence on school success for both types of home. 

4. Participation in extracurricular activities, days absent, days tardy, 
sex, and type of home were influential to a lesser degree. 

5. Type of home and participation in extracurricular activities were 
significant factors for boys but not girls. 

6. Participation in extracurricular activities was a significant factor 
for students from broken homes but not for students from united homes. 

7. Days absent was a significant factor for all students except those 
from the "father only" group. 

8. Students from united homes were 6 per cent more su cessful in 
academic achievement than students from broken homes. 

9. Girls were 16 per cent more successful than boys in academic 
achievement. 

10. Boys from united homes were about 8 per cent more successful than 
boys from broken homes when compared by SCAT scores. , 

11 . Girls from united homes were about 4 per cent more successful 
than girls from broken homes when compared by SCAT scores. 

12. Students from united homes were about 6 per cent more successful 
thao.students from broken homes^'when compared by extracurricular 
activities. 

13. Students from united homes were about 8 per cent more successful 
* than students from broken homes when compared by age. 

""14. Girls from all types of broken homes except those from the "father 
only" group were about 25 per cent more successful, whereas the boys were 
40 per cent more successful . 

- 15. Students from united homes, were about 20 per cent more successful 
when compared by days absent. 

35. SchimmelFffennig, Dorothy Jensen. A Study of Cross --Cultural 

Problems in the L.D.S. Indian StVde nt Placement Placement fVogram 
in Dovis County, Utah. University of Utah, 1971. I05p. 
Adviser: Augustus F. Faust. 71-25,049. 

The purpose of this exploratory study was to identify and delineate the 
problems of cross-cultural accommodation as perceived by Indian children 
participating in the L.D.S. Student Placement Program who attend Davis 
County high schools. 

The review of literature covered two categories: (I) The background 
and development of the L.D.S. Indian Student'"Placement Program and 
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(2) the culture and cKaracteristics of the North American reservation 
Indian in general and the Navaho language and religion in particular. 

Those who were asked to, participate^ in the research project represented 
the total Placement ^Program enrollment of the tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades frpm the five high schools in Davis County, Utah, in 
April of 1971. Thes6 'forty-six students were interviewed in groups of. 
one to six, and the discussions recorded for -later analyzation. 
A preliminary sfet of questions was formulated from a review of literature 
and from the author's personal teaching Experiences with Indian children. 
As the sessions progressed, factors the students felt relevant to their 
accommodation problems were incorporated. 

In addition to the oral intervieVys, each student was asked to 
complete a vyritten questionnaire to provide identifying data. 

From the findings of this study, iJ- was concluded that Indian students 
who participate in the L.D.S. Placement Program in Davis Country high' 
schools have problems of cross-cultural accommodation in the following 
areas: Unaccustomed rules of conduct'imposed by the dominant society, 
loss of autonomy, financial dependency upon foster, parents, feelings of 
inferiority and insecurity in the white envjrorjfient, conflicting patterns 
of behavior, social distance between Indians and non-Indians, a 
language handicap*, Anglo time concepts, and racial sensitivity. 

Indian students supported the grading system, were complimerttary 
of the caliber of instruction offered in the schools, and felt there 
was no discrimination in extra-curricular activities because of race. 

The findings of this research project suggest the following recommenda- 
tions: (I) A follow-up study should be conducted to ascertain what 
occupations these Indian youngsters pursue, how many fail in their 
expectations and aspirations, and the reasons for these failures, 
(2) holdings in high school libraries should be surveyed for possibfe 
deficiencies in materials relating to North American Indrans, (3) school 
administrations should encourage the presentation of informative 
assemblies and' quality class presentations to introduce the North American 
ImJians to the dominant society, (4) schools should provide remedial 
classes for Indian students in English grammar and speech, (5) schools 
and civic groups should aid students in securing part-time employment; 
(6) seminars should be conducted to help Indian children and their foster 
families make better cross-cultural adjustments, and (7) complementpry * 
studies should be made to identify the problems as perceived by schools, 
foster and natural families, Anglo and Indian communities, and 
Placement Program employees. 
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Glass, Thomas Eugene. A Descriptive and Comparative Study of 
American Indian Children, In -the' Detroit' Publjc SchoolsT ' 
Wayne State University, 1972. .290p." Adviser: Drl August Kerber. 
72728,436. 

This study concerns itself with American Indian children attending 
urban Detroit Public Schools. It asks several general questions about 
the socio-economic status, level of academic performance, intelligence, 
self-concept and comparative condition of American Indian children , 
and their families living in urban Detroit. 

The question- of socio-economic conditior^ is answered through employ- 
ment of a socio-economic survey of Indian families, detailing employment 
conditions, housing, family composition, and educational backgrounds of 
Indian parents. Intelligence and achievement scores are compared with 
other Indian groups. Achievement scores are compared with those of 
black, poor white, .and Spanish-speaking children in Detroit having simi- 
lar socio-economic backgrounds as well as geographical proximity. 

An entire section of the study is devoted to dh examination of the 
Latin Community in Detroit and how it compares-to the American Indian 
Community. The organization, functioning, and prospects of Latins 
In Detroit pre^^dealt with as well as the. cultural differences of AAexican - 
Americans that tend to affect their school performance. 

A section on the' self-concept of Indian children in Detroit uses a 
semantic differential\and self-esteem inventory as psychological 
instrurhehts to'determme what Is commonly thqught to be the "self- 
concept". \ * . 

The two previously mentioned instruments are the same as those 
used in the recent National Study of American Indian Education con- 
ducted under the direction of Professor Robert Havighurst of the University 
of Chicago. The intent of the sections of this study on achievement. 
Intelligence and" self-concept Is to further expand the urban sample of 
the -National Study, as well as discover the conditions of Indian children 
In urban Detroit schools. 

A concluding portion of the study concerns ibeitli^h summarizing 
the collected data and making recommendations for programs and areas 
for further research. - / ^ 

In general, this study attempts to determine the extent variables 
usually thpught to affect academic performance are found with Detroit 
American Indian children and their families. 
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Attitudes and Behavior 

37. Taylor, Floyd L. An Investigation of Environmental Conditions 
Which Characteri2;e Indians in the Oklahoma City S^chool District 
and a Backgroundjfor Understanding Contemporary Indian Attitudes ^; 
and Behaviors^ Tne University of Oklahoma, 1968. I22p. ^' ' 
'Adviser: Professor .Glenn R. Snider. 69-1995. 

The problem of this study was to analyze selected environmental 
conditions and school -related problems which characterize Indians in the 
Oklahoma City School District and to develop recommendations for 
educational programming designed to improve opportunities for Indians. 

This investigation, while primarily concerned with the Urban * 
Oklahoma City Indian, also attempted to analyze conditions tind 
influencing factors in the past history of the American Indian which ^ 
might help in understanding; their present condition. 

The personal interview technique was used in interviewing one 
hundren randomly selected Indian families from the tool Indian 
population of the Oklahoma City School District as determined by 
- , the 1966 School Enumeration. An interviewer's guide was developed 
to serve as a check list for securing pertinent data. Special attention 
was directed toward identifying environmental factors which were 
representative of the Indian population of the urban Cklahomo City 
Community.' Data concerning tribal ancestry, number in ^household, 
education level attained, years in Oklahoma City and at present 
address, and economi.c condition of family was collected and analyzed. 
Personal visitations were also made v/ith individuals, both Indian 
and nbn-lndian, who were particularly well informed regarding 
the problems of the Indian in. Oklahoma City. 

The inability of many urban Indians to realize the maximum 
utilization of available resources for the economic, social, and 
cultural advancement of their position appears to.b^ one of the most 
urgent problems .facing the Indian today. Educational achievement'^' 
c level of the urban Indian was considerably higher than that of the 
rural Indian as reported in an earlier study. Indian residents of 
Oklahoma City reported earning ability, much above what normally 
might be expected from a disadvantaged minority. Indians in almost 
every case appeared willing to work and expected to work for their \ 
living. 

Recommendations . Improved and expanded community services 
, planned for releif of the Indian population should be developed, to 
improve the conditions of the urban Indians. 

Adult education activities with special attention given to health 
education, family finance, and consumer education are needed. 
The .establishment of a counseling service utilizing personnel trained 
to assist with family planning, economic, social, and cultural problems 
should provide some relief in these areas. 
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. A university program should be developed which offers formal 
training for individuals who pre interested in working among . 
Indians. This training would place emphasis upon Indian-oriented 
psychological training. 

A pre-school program for Indian children could serve a twofqJd 
purpose, the relieving of the mother for training or employment and 
the enriching of pre -school experiences^ for the child. 

The Johnson-0*Malley Act contributes a lmost nothing to assist 
the urban Indian, New legislation designed to provide^needed 
assistance to the urban Indian should replace the outdated provisions 
for aid as prescribed in this act. S\ 

« 2.' * 

Crandall, Faye Elizabeth. A Cross-Cultural Study of Ahtepg 
Indian and Non-Indian High School Students in Alaska on Selected 
Value Orientations and Measured intellectual Ability. 
Clark University, 1969. I6lp. Adviser: Helen J. Kenney. 
70-11,182. ' 

This study was'undertaken to determine (I) if differences in 
values exist between the Ahtene Indian high school students and 
the. non-Indian high school students bf the Copper Basin in Alaska 
and (2) whether such differences are related to intellectual function- 
ing. * * ' 

The Full .Scale Score from the Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
(WAIS) measured intellectual ability. 

The Value Orientation Schedule devised by Kluckhohn and 
Strodtbeck (1964) was adapted to the study groups *o test Relational, 
and Temporal orientations. A secood^medsure^ from the Schedule 
yielded a Conflict score. 

A Self-Identify Scale was derived from student responses to 
the question, J'Who Am I?" and tested Relational orientation*^ 
A Student Interest Scale was derived from student responses to the 
question-, 'What do I like to do?" and tested Temporal and Interest 
orientations. An Intellectual Style Response Scale was developed 
from open-ended questions and tested levels of abstraction. 

The dependent variable used was the Full Scale Score obtained 
from the WAIS. 

Five independent variables were selected. Relational orientation 
was established as determining those individualistical ly oriented versus 
those more group oriented. 

The Temporal orientation was established as determining those 
more future oriented versus those oriented to the present time dimer>ion. 

The Interest orientation was established as determining those 
responding with intellectually oriented choices. 

Intellectual Style Responses were iestablished as determining levels 
of abstraction. 

Conflict was nr^easured by choices made by the study population on 
the Value Schedule for themselves versus choices selected for their 
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reference group. 

Twenty Indian students constituted a complete availability sample^ 
twenty non-Indian students were selected as a control group. The data 
were set up on 2 x 2 contingency tables measuring the WAIS against the 
selected variables in three steps: (I) the WAIS N = 40 and the Variable 
N = 40;. (2) th,e WAIS N = 20 and the Variable N = 40; (3) the WAIS 
N = 20 and the Variable N = 20. 
Findings. 

On the WAIS the non-Indian mean was 117.5 and the Indian mean 
was 99.4. The difference' between the means for the two study 
groups tested at the .01 level of significance. The difference 
between the Verbal and Performance scores of the Indian group was 
also at the .01 level of significance. 

On the independent variables the two groups indicated trends 
for those more individualistically oriented, more intellectually 
oriented and indicating higher levels of abstraction performed better 
on the WAIS. On the Conflict scale those Indian students indicating . 
Tribal conflict performed higher on the WAIS. On the time dimen- 
sion high WAIS Indian students'selected a future orientation, high 
WAIS 90n-|ndian students a present orientation. 

Safier , Arnp . Dual Minority Status, Group Identification and 
Membership Conflict; A Study of Black Jews. New York Universi ty , 
1971. I26p. Adviser: Professor Lloyd Barenblatt. 71-24,811. 

An example of sub-group formation is the dual minority group, those 
individuals who are members of a negatively esteemed, ascribed minority 
who choose to also affiliate with another minority group as their 
reference group. Black-Jews are studied in this research paper as an 
example of such a group. 

In examining the dual minority concept the following questions come 
to mind: 

1) How does the "dual" person feel about the individual ascribed 
and voluntary minority groups? 

2) With which group does the "dual " person identify most? 

3) Given a situation where "dual" members must choose between 
one group or another^ which would they choose? 

Congruity theory poses a "framework by which these questions can be 
examined. This theory indicates that when a person is torn between 
two [k^larized assertions, he will find a position between the two in 
which to settle, and this position will be closer to the more positive 
assertion. 

To examine the questions, an experiment was devised in which three 
groups> White-Jews, Black-Jews, and Black-Protestants were asked 
' to rate "Jewish Americans", "Black American", "White Americans" 
and, additional foreign born groups* 

The rating scales used were a modified version of thcr^valuative 
scale of the Semqntic Differential . A second roting instrument was a test 
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of paried comparisons in which the individual is forced to make a choice 
between pairs of groups. In addition, the experimental groups were 
asked^to rate three stories, the last of which had two main characi(ers, 
a Jew and a Negro. In this last test, one half of each group received 
one of two forms of tMs last story. In oneform the Jew was the main 
character, in the otherTt-w,as the Negro. The final instrument was ( 
a background information sheet, 

The BIqck-Jews were the "critical" experimental group and the 
White -Jews and Black-Protestants were comparison experimental 
groups representing the respective dual minorities. The two, critical 
stimulus phrases to which the experimental groups responded were 
"Jewish Americans" and "Black Americans". 

The findings indicated that the Dual Minority group members were 
in a state of incongruity. They rated their ascribed membership group 
("Black Americans") negatively and theirvoluntary membership group 
("Jewish Americans") positively.^ These findings occurred both in the 
Evaluative scale and the test of paired comparisons, ancl both were 
statistically significant at the .01 level. 

When the Dual Minority group members were placed in a position 
where they were to choose between a Black or Jewish person filling 
the story role, they chose the role rather than the persoi1.j Even, though 
their scores did not differ significantly between one form and the other, 
the score itself was significantly closer to the score of the White-Jews. 
Both the Black-Protestants and the White -Jews scored In the expected 
direction, and significantly different from one another, when asked 
to choose between a Black or Jewish person filling the role in the 
third test. The Black-Jews appear^to be mor^ influenced by their 
belief system and reference group thohs^heir racially affiliated 
ascribed membership group, as was indicate^ by thfeir rating scale 
scores. \ 

The findings were interpreted as showing that^hese Dual Minority 
members rate theii voluntary group higher than their ascribed group 
and will choose their voluntary group iii a forced choice situation 
when no other option is given. However\ when such a forced choice 
can be evaded, the "dual person wilhwithdraw and seemingly avoid 
the confrontation. The general state of incongruity which seems to 
exist can be mollFfied by identifying more clo^^ly with the higher es- 
teemed, voluntary membership group, as was suggested by Congruity 
Theory. \ 

Before generalizations can be drawn, additional dual minority 
groups must be investigated and the source of confront;ation be rrare 
equally balanced than occurred in this research design\ 
\ 
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40. Winter, Kent Beh{amin. Disadygnfraged Secondary School Yo uth 
In Rural lowa> The University of Iowa , 1^71. 235p. 
Adviser: Professor L,A. Van Dyke. 71-30,508. 

The problem of this study was to determine the incidence of 
disadvantaged youth of secondary school age in four rural Iowa 
counties and to compare their aspirations, attitudes, community 
backgrounds, and educational progress with those of a representa- 
tive sample ofnondisadvanta^ed secondary school youth living in 
the same four counties. 

Economic and demographic profiles were developed for each of 
the four counties ^ Information about the schools vyas provided by 
school personnel . The identificatioVi of the total group of disadvantaged 
youth, the selection of an equal number of nondisadyantaged youth, 
and the administration of the questionnaires wds done by school 
officials in each of the twelve participating schools. Students in 
grades 9-12, b.pth boys and girls, and drop-outs who would have 
been in these grades comprised the student sample. 

The twoTural counties in southern Iowa, when compared to the 
two rurql counties in, northern lowd, have a much lower proportionate 
amount of financial resources and they pre losing population at a 
much more rapid rate. 

the secondary schools in the southern counties rank lower than 
the northern counties* schools on a number of factors including 
teacher qualifications, age of facilities, and opportunities for 
post-high school education or training. 

The percentage of-disadvantaged students as defined in the 
southern counties is-19% of the total group of youth who are of 
secondary school age as compared to 09% in the northern counties. 
When the total group of disadvantaged and nond»rodvantaged youth 
were compared involving a number of variables, significant differences 
were foOnd in: their amount of extra-qjjrricular participation, their 
attendance at culturpi everi^s, their willingness to assume socio-civic 
responsibilities, their general attitude toward sciiool, the number of 
unpleasant experiences they have had with other siudents, their 
attitude toward texjchers,^ their feelings about the r^jlevancy of 
subjects to their needs, their attitude toward school discipline, 
their frequency of failing marks, their grade-poinf averages, 
their scores on Achievement tests, and their length of time enrolled 
in the same school system. The disadvdntaged youth fall below or 
are more negative on each of the above variables. 

The disadvantaged youth feel their chances cifoining occupational 
success are much- less and they have significantly lowe'r idealistic 
and realistic occupational and educational aspro'iions. 

The drop-outs compare almost identically to the disadvantaged * 
in-school youth on almost all the variables u;'od in this study. 
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The youth living in the southern counties ore significantly below 
the youth in the northern counties in: their extra-curricular parti- 
cipation, their involvement with counselors, their attitudes toward 
discipline, theij* achievement test scores, and their length of 
residency in the^same school district. 

Almost 50% of the youth currently live on farms but only 17% of 
them expect to live on a farm as an adult., 
/ ' Disadvantaged rural youth of secondary school age in Iowa foil 

far below other students in educational progress, in their level of 
educational and occupational aspirations, and in their level of 
motrvation to succeed. These factors are apparent even though 
these youth attend the same schools. The outlook is particularly 
bleak for disadvantaged youth living in southern Iowa. The per- 
centage of disadvantaged youth in the population is twice as high, 
the economic resources are fewer, the school personnel have 
less formal training, the population loss is greater, and the educa- 
. tional and occupational opportunities are fewer. 
^ The negative environmental and educational factors affecting 

disadvantaged youth dictate the need for different approaches in 
the schools and the infusion of outside resources to give these 
youth an opportunity \o break the cycle of remoining disadvantaged. 

4L Beuf, Ann Hill. The Inner Alcatraz: A Study of Raciol Attitudes 
tn America^ Indian Pre-School Children. Bryn Mawr College, 1972. 
366p. 73-5887. ^ 
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The study examines racial awareness, racial preference and 
racial self-identification in 95 Anglo and 117 American Indian 
children from three to five years of age in the southwestern and 
midwestern United States. The children's responses to a doll 
choice and story telling test are considered with regard to their 
race, age, sex, social class, geographical region and integrated 
or segregated pre-school experience. Within the Indian group, the 
relationship between the dependent variables and those of tribe, 
appearance, parental activism and urban or reservation residence 
are also examined. ' 

In the research, each subject was asked to help the interviewer 
tell a story. As the interviewer told the story, the child was 
encouraged to act it out with small flexible dolls and a doll4jouse 
set. The story was structured in such a way that the roles of 
characters in the narrative represented positive or negative values - 
"the pretty and neat child," "Daddy's friend," etc. The child 
chose a doll to play each role from a pair of identically dressed 
dolls which differed only in skin 'color . Two of the roles were 
boys (or girls) who were described as looking just like the subject; 
thus, he was also required to select a self-image. 
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The subjects' color matching ability was tested by performance 
On the matching of families of dol Island-knowledge of racial terms 
was determined by the ability. to Indicate the two "Indians" from a 
group of four dolls. 

Subjects were al/o given an opportunity to pair dolls first by 
either dress or race, and later by either sex or race. Their structur- 
ing of this ambiguous situation provided an Indication of how salient 
race was to them. 

Additional color matching tests Included the- ability to match 
picture^familles of blacks, Indians and whites. Also, the child 
was required to match the Indian doll to the correct picture family. 

Rfty-five Indlan/children fron^ an Indian community south of 
Phoenix, Arizona took part In the study as djd fort/r^wo children 
from a Nebraska tribe, half of whom were intervlewjed'on their 
reservation and half of whom now reside In' Lincoln,? Nebraska i 
A small number of Indian children from. a South Dakota reservation, 
were also tested. The wHite control group consisted of children 
from Phoenix, Arizona; and Lincoln, Nebraska, 

Significant differences were foundbetween the white and Indian 
children on the colorrmatchlng and salience Indices. Whites were 
better able to make doll families, pIcture^famIIIes and to match 
the Indian doll to the Indian picture. , They also evince more 
concern with race, and structure the pairing situation by skin color 
rather than by dress or se>^. Indian children, however, exhibited 
slightly higher knowledge of racial terms. 

Indian children exhibit lower own-race preference and identified 
themselves racially less correctly than whites did. Age 'Increases 
the tendency to prefer white in both groups. 

Within the Indian group, few significant differences in racial 
awqueness or attltpd^s emerge. The southwestern tribe evinces 
more awareness and more accurate identification, but less own- 
race preference. A non-significant but consistent tendency appears 
for children who have* both parents active- in Indian organizations 
or tribal affairs ttrprefer their own race more often than children 
who have no parents or only one parent engaged in such activity. 
These children also identify themselves racially morexorrectly . 
The same general pattern obtains for reservation chiidren, although 
their performance is not significantly better than-'that of urban 
youngsters. Neither the child's appearance nor sex contribute to 
difference in awareness or attitude in the Indian group. 

The lack of a significant relationship between the awareness 
jtems, on the one hond, and the preference and self-identification 
items on the other, indicates that low own -roce preference and 
self-identification cannot be attributed solely to low awareness 
of racial differences; but may reflect affective responses to racial 
status. 

It is suggested that there are sociological sources to the misiden- 
tification and lower own-i^oce preference of the Indian children, 
among them the lack of viable, non -menial, economic roles for 
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adult Indians, and the unfavorable image of the Indian which is 
conveyed by white culture, particularly the mass media. 

Braithwaite, George Holbrook, - Factors Related to Student 
Attitudes Toward Senior High School Advisory Committees. 
University of Miami, 1972, 76p. Adviser: Dr. John W. Moguire . 
73-5835. , ' 

The purpose of this study was to investigate student, teacher 
and administrator qttitudes toward three student advisory committees 
created by the Dade County, Florida, School Board.; A Board 
policy directed secondory school principals to implerhent the 
committees in the areas.of (I) student behavior, (2) race/ethnic 
relations and (3) student-administrator communication. The study 
attempted to determine relafipnships among students* attitudes 
toward the advisory committees, and three committee control 
factors which were combined with several student and school 
interest factors. "Advisory committee control factors were 
(a) Rated committee effectiveness in dealing with student-centered 
grievances, (b) Rated student use of the committees and (c) Methods 
for selection of students for service on the committees.' The interest 
factors were (I) students' age, race, sex, and ability to name com- 
mittees, and (2) schools* racial/ethnic and socio-economic compo- 
sition. 

The study also attempted to determine whether administrator 
and/or teacher attitudes toward the committees would predict 
student attitudes twoard the committees. 

The Student Advisory Committee Attitude Questionnaire was 
administered to 27 administrators, 52 teachers and 414 twelfth 
grade students in the six Dade County, Public Senior High Schools 
that agreed to particpate. Student interest factor data were 
obtained directly on the Questionnaire. Committee control factors 
and school interest factors data were obtained from interviews 
with selected administrators, student activity directors and student 
members of the advisory committees in the six.schools. 

The Clyde (1969) program for Multivariate Analysis of Variance 
on Large Computers and the BMD 02R were used to analyze the data. 
Findings 

I. Students over 18, Spanish-surnamed students, and students 
who identified all three of the advisory committees by name have 
significantly more negative attitudes toward^the advisory committees 
than do their peers. 2. A majority of students cannot identify the 
advisory committees by name. 3. Methods for selecting students 
for service on the committees, and the schools* racial/ethnic and 
socio-economic compositions have no significant bearing on student 
attitudes toward the advisory committees. 4. Teacher attitudes 
toward the advisory committees are better predictors of student 
attitudes toward the advisory committees than are those of administrators. 
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Conclusion 

The three odvjsory committees ordered by the School Board of 
Dade County, Florida, and implemented by the senior high scfiool 
principals have not fu I Riled the needs of allihe students they were 
created to serve. 
Recommendations 

- The school-life need$ of Spanish -^urnamed students and older 

students should be more thoroughly ascertained and understood 

if the student advisory committees are to become meaningful to them. 

A comprefiensive communication program regarding the student 
advisory committees and the students' role in and with the committees 
should be carried out in the senior high schools. 

More definitive research is needed in the area of the advisory 
committees. Studies should be conducted in specific schools with 
the three committees evaluated as separate entities. 

Research' should be undertaken to define the role of the traditional 
student council as it related to the roles of the student advisory 
committees. It needs to be determined if the whole arena for 
student participation in school management should be reorganized. 

. Burns, John William. A Comparison of Selected White with Black 
Children Regarding the Development of Justice as Reflected by 
Responses to Piagetian Child-Adult Political Authority Situations. 
State University of New York at Buffalo, 1972. I39p. 
72-23,518. 

The study ha$ been designed for use in determining the degree to 
which the Piagetian developmental model is applicable to an 
examination of the development of the concept of justice when this 
concept is extended to the realm of political authority. Of further 
interest has been the extent to which the riotion of justice is 
associated with racial setting. 

It was hypothesized that grade leVel sequence would reflect 
progressive development with regard to childrn's concepts of 
justice in situations where they responded to interaction between 
a child and an adult authority.. It was further hypothesized that 
white and black children In racially segregated public school class- 
rooms would react differently. It was anticipated that the political 
status of the authority in question*would affect children's responses 
as would intelligence. 

A series of items, based upon the Piagetian approach to children's 
conceptions of justice in child-adult authority situations, was 
constructed. In order to compare children's reactions to authority 
figures familiar authorities and thos political authorities most salient 
to children, the policeman and the President, wqre represented. 
The items were tested on individuals and small groups of elementary 
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school children, revised, administered to 126 second, fourth, and 
sixth graders, and revised again to form a Group Measure of Justice 
consisting of 27 items. The items represented Piagetian justice classi- 
fications to which children were directed to respond^according to 
the following scheme: , . , 

Retributive justive vs. distributive justice (9 items) 

Retributive justive vs. " pure " distribu>ive justice vs. equity (9 items) 

Expiation vs. reciprocation vs. distribution (9 items) 
Vi/ithin each of the classification schemes three of the authorities repre- 
sented were familiar and six were political (equally distributed between 
policeman and President). 

An Individual AAeasure composed of nine items corresponding to 
each of the combinations identified above was t3 be utilized as an 
indication of concurrent validity. \ 

The population selected for study consisted of 413 children in , 
grades 2,4, and 6 attending two white and two black segregated 
schools servicing the blue collar portion of an urban community. 

Two children from each of the twenty-four classes utilized were 
interviewed using the Individual Measure before the Group Measure 
was administered to all children. Several days later abbrevi.ated 
forms of'the Cattell Culture Fair Intelligence Tests were administered * 
in half of the black and half of the white classes at each grade, level . 
Rndings 

Chi-square analyses significant at the .05 level were utilized 
in determining that there are differences between children in grades 
2,4, and 6 regarding their concepts of justice in situations corres- 
ponding to those examined. Findings in the retributive-distributive- 
equity classification are excepted from this conclusion. 

Whereas some differences associated with racial setting appeared, 
the results were incqnsistent and the extent to which any conclusions 
can be drawn is limited. 

Evidence was produced which may be used to Indicate that children 
tend to perceive political authorities in interaction with children as just 
more frequently than is the case for familiar authorities in corres- 
ponding interaction. The .President consistently drew the largest 
percentage of highest level responses Indicating that children are 
likely to endorse his behavior more frequently than they endorse 
corresponding behavior of the other authorities treated. 

It is important not only that teachers recognize that with age 
children become progressively more discriminating when conceptuali- 
zing justice in situations in which adult authorities are interacting 
with children but that they realize that by the time children reach 
second grade a large proportion of them have reached high levels of 
maturity in such conceptualization. 

Findings regarding the degree to which children discriminate between 
authorities when developing a concept of justice are directly rele\ jnt 
to the social studies programs in most public schools; however, the 
decision as to how the Information is to be utilized must ultimately 
reflect the pedagogical and philosophic commitment characteristic 
of the institutions in question. 
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\Dusewicz, Russell A* Student Afrfrlfrude Factors Affecting 
Achievement In the Urbqn SchooL University of Delaware^ 1972. 
24lp, 72-20,521. 

America's urban centers represent a major source of neglected and 
underdeveloped human resourced* The tragically inferior quality of 
elementary and secondary education, typical of these areas, serves 
as a primary contributor to the social and economic determinants 
which have created this condition. Today, more than' ever before, 
education is being chaige with substantial responsibility in the 
shaping of society. With this responsibility comes a challenge: 
the challenge of satisfactorily educating the urban child who begins 
schooLat a relative disadvantage, and continues to extend this 
deficit to a chronic state of underachievement terminating generally 
in educational and occupational failure. 

T6 accept this challenge first requires a determination of student 
attitude fcctors which affect student achievement within the urban 
school, and the relative extent of their influence upon it. 
This initial step, as it concerned student -centered factors affecting 
student achievement, was the primary concern of the present study. 

A student attitude questionnaire, containing forty-five variables 
that were developed on the basis of the results of a Pilot Study, was 
administered in December to a sample of 1782 fourth and sixth graders 
of a fairly typical urban school district. The Comprehensive Jest 
of Basic Skills in the fourth grade and the California Achievement 
Tests in the sixth grade were 'administered in October and ^Aay 
of the school year. Stratification of the sampleby IQ, SES and 
race, was undertaken and separate analysis performed where statis- 
tically significant inter-strata differences were indicated. 

Factor analysis of the forty-five questidnnaire'variables yielded 
five factors corresponding to five originally hypothesized constructs: 
Family and Home Environment: Self-Cancept; Peer Group Effects; 
Attitude Toward Teacher; Attitude Toward School in General. 
A total af thirty-tv/a variables which loaded most highly and uniquely 
on these*' factors were then combined appropriately into summated 
factor scores. The factors v/ere then used as predictor variables 
in separate step-wise multiple linear regression analyses with pre- 
post student achievement gains in reading, language and arithmetic 
as the respective criterion variables. Results indicated the emergence 
of the Attitude Toward School in General Factor as a consistently 
significant predictor in all three achievement areas, with the Self- 
Concept Factor and the Peer Group Effects Factor achieving specific 
significcnt predictive relationships for reading achiovomont gain o id 
langucigo achiovomont gain, respectively. * 

General conclusions wore drawn from those results, and a discussion 
oi the findings followed in ferms of limitations of the methodology and 
fiomcgonoity of iho.^omplo , 
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45. Feeley, John T. Interest PoHerns and AAedio Preferences of Boys 
and Girls in Grades Four and Five. vNew York University, 1972. 
I80p. Advisers Professor Charles F. Reasoner. 72-20,628. 

This study sought to identify and describe the interest. patterns and 
media,preferences (print and television) of 532\boys and girls in grades 
four and five by subjecting their responses to an^ Interest inventory, 
developed by the investigator, to separate factor analytic and analysis 
of variance procedures. The former procedures were useU to clustjer 
degree-of-interest responses into larger groupings that could be 
rank-ordered to describe the interest pot^ rns of the sub-groups; the latter 
procedures were used to compare the cluster scores of the sub-groups to 
see if they varied according to race or socioeconomic status. Se^ as 
a factor was determined by inspection of boys' and girls' rank -order 
patterns. Socioeconomic classifications (SES)were determined by 
the Index of Socioeconomic Status. 
4 The results may be summarized as follows: 

1. Boys' responses^ clustered into eight groupings, here presented 
/in rank-order of popularity-sports, excitement-fantastic, recreational, 

excitement-realistic, informational, fantasy -comedy, social empathy, 
» and artistic . 

2. Girls' responses clustered Into nine groupings; in rank order, 
they were-social empathy-fun and excitement, fantasy, social 
empathy -people and problems, recreational, habbies-ortistic> * 
excitement-realistic, social studies, science, and sports. 

3. Race accounted for statistical differences that did not prove^ 
to be subst intive since the interest and media preference patterns 
of the blacks and non-blacks were very similar.* 

4. Socioeconomic status accounted for statistical differences 
between some of the cluster scores of the sub-groups, and one of 
these differences (fantasy) appeors to be substantive since the higher 
scores for the fantasy clusters Registered by lower-SES boys and gifls 
were reflected in their interest oiyd preference patterns. 

5.. Separate, across-c lusters analyses of variance of the Read and 
Watch preference scores revealed that girls had a Read score that 
was significantly hlgher^^an that of the boys; SES Lnon-blacks^had 
a Watch score* that was sigi;ilficantly higher than those of the other 
two SES levels. \^ 

6. Analyses of variance, repeated measures design, of the Read 
and the Watch preference scores\of all the boys and girls for their 
respective cluster revealed higher Watch than Read scores for 
eviery content cluster. 
Conclusions 

I . Sex continues to be a major det'Srminer of middle-grade children's 
interests. Boys like sports, excitement, and informational content 
while girls prefer social empat|jy, fantasy, and content dealing with 
their recreational interests. Boys are least interested in fantasy, social 
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empathy, and artistic content; girls are least interested in sports, 
science, and social studies. 

Since the boys' and girls' media preference patterns closely 
resemble their interest patterns, it would seem that Kimmelweit's 
hypothesis that children have an underlying pattern of interests 
that extend through all media has been confirmed. 

2. Race does not seem to be an important factor affecting 
children's content interests. 

3. Socioeconomic status does appear to be a factor influencing 
children's interest in fantasy. Lower-SES children prefer fantasy 
more than do middle-and higher-SES children. 

4. Girls prefer to read more than do boys; lower-SES non-blacks 
prefer to watch more than do middle- orhigher-SES non4)lacks. 

5. Both boys and girls prefer to watch rather than to read all 
types of content described by the clusters. 

6. Schramm's theory that children look to print to satisfy informa- 
tional needs and to television to satisfy fantas/and entertainment ^ 
needs was partially supported in that within the Read preference 
patterns-some informational clusters ranked higher than they die! 

in the Watch preference patterns even though, cluster for cluster, 
the Watch scores were significantly higher than the Read scores; 

7. Because of the racial and SES characteristics of the sample, 
it may be possible to generalize the findings not only to similar 
suburban communities but also to larger urban centers like New- 
York Ci^y. 



46. lannuzzelli, Robert D« Education for the Disadvantaged in 
France and the United Stote; . Miami University, 1972. f25p. 
73-13161 

Education for the Disadvantaged in France and the United States 
js a descriptive study which utilizes an adapted version of Eichhorn's 
socio-psychological model to analyze and interpret the behavior of 
the disadvantaged child in France and the United States and to 
propose guidelines for his education in both countries. 
Objectives of the Study 

(I) To analyze and interpret the behavior of the disadvan- 
taged child in France and the United States. (2) To show that 
the behavior of the disadvantaged child in France is similar to 
the behavior of the disadvantaged child in the United States. 
(3) To formulate guidelines for education that meets the needs 
of the disadvantaged in France and the United States. 
/Procedure 

An adapted version of EichhornS socio-piyclioloyical model Ln 
used as a basis for analyzing and interpreting the research finding* 
and writings of selected French and American psychologists, 
O , sociologists, and educators on the behavior of the disadvantaged 
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child, this behavior is described as having two dimensions, an 
environmental with cultural, socia) and economic factors, and 
a personal dimension* with physicdP, cognitive and affective 
factors. It is from this description '^hat It is determined that 
the behavior of the French and American disadvantaged child is 
Similar. ■ ^ 

Similar to the technique used byjEichhorn when he constructed 
a model for the middle school, this( study uses the property of 
isomorphism to formulate guidelines for the education of the dis- 
advantaged child in France and the United States. Education is 
described as having the same two dimensions and six factors as 
behavior. The guidelines for these dimensions and factors are 
determined by the corresponding dimensions and factors of the ' 
disadvantaged child's behavior. 
Assumptions 

(I) That behavior can be explained in terms of EichhornS moclei. 
(2) That needs can be deduced from the variance between actual 
behavior (as explained in terms of the model) and that which is 
expected by dominant society. (3) That the societies of rrance . 
and the United States have the philosophical, need to provide truly 
equal educational opportunities 'for all their citizens as wHI as 
the practical need to develop their human resources. (4) That the 
major objective of public education is to meet the philosophical 
and practical needs of society and the environmental and personal 
needs of all the students. (5) That the behavior of the disadvan- 
taged as well as the 'norms of society from which thisbehavior 
diverges is accurately described by the selected French and American 
sociologists, psychologists and educators. 

No attempt is made to canvass, describe or evaluate current 
educatio'n practices for the disadvantaged in the public schools 
in France pnd the United States. The guidelines are limited to, 
conclusions deduced from the description of the disadvantaged/ child's 
behavior. ' 

The stidy is significant because of the importance of the problem 
of meeting the needs of the disadvantaged in France and the United 
States. Removing the problem of educating the disadvantaged from 
the confines of racial, religious, ethnic and even national considera- 
tions gives a broader interantional perspective to v^at has been con- 
sidered in both France and the United States a strictly national proble 
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47. Kofz, AAarlaine Elizabeth Lockheed. The Effect of Increased 
Classroom Participation on Lower Class Students' Sense of 
Attltudinal Modernity; An Exploratory Stucfy^ 
Stanford University, 1972. 72-20,814. 

Researchers investigating attitudinal mcJiernity have characterized 
it along a variety of dimensions. * One dimension common to these 
characterizations Is the Individual's iense of control over organizational 
institutlons'affecting his life. A consistent finding of these, studies 
is that lower status Individuals hold attitudes reflecting a low sense 
of control over such Institutions. Other research has documented 
that a task experience can produce a relevant attitudinal change, 
and that this shift in attitude Is generalizoble from one context to 
another. This study investigates I) the relationship between a 
child's position in the power and'prestige order in the classroom] 
academic environment and the same child's degree of attitudinal 
modernity/ and 2) the relationship between a lower status child's 
V experience of an increase in pdWer and prestige in the classroom 
and an increase in that child's attitudinal modernity. 

One hundred eighty sixth grade students in four integrated lower j 
income schools were I) observed, in the classroom, 2) administered! 
a questionnaire, and 3) interviewed. Task-related academic - 
discussions were observed.. Student power and prestige in the 
classroom was measured by the number of task-related comments 
contributed by the student. The observers coded verbal behavior into 
four modified Balesian categories: performance outputs, action 
opportunities, positive evaluations and negative evaluation. 
Student hand raising was also recorded. The questionnaire asl^ed 
for student background information, and included items measuring 
degree of general student attitudinal modernity, sense of political 
control, sense of occupational control and expectation for success. 
The interview, protocol included items measuring student sense of 
control over the classroom, the school, future schooling, future 
occupation and the government. At two schools the Jata set was 
collected once; at the other two schools, the data set was 
collected at two time periods in order to measure change. 

Scales measuring sense of politico? :;ontrol, sense of'occupational 
control and general modernity were developed from items on the 
questionnaire. Scales developed from the interview items were 
discrete methodological reasons. 

The results indicate that, 'first, there was n strong relationship 
between power and prestige in classroom academic discussions and 
• attitudinal modernity. High verbal initiation was positively 
associated with high sense of control in the areas of occupational 
control, general modernity and expectation for success. Soncc of 
political control was not related'to high verbal initiaMon. 
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Second, there was no relationship between change in power and 
prestige in the classroom academic discussions and change in 
attstudinal modernity. Increase in verbal initiation was not 
association with increase in sense of control on any dimension. 

Status characteristic theory suggests that certain external status 
characteristics, such as race, sex, and social class, might relate 
to the sense of power and prestige order of individuals engaged in ^ 
group discussions of academic material-.-— ExterncNtatuTcharacteris- 
tics were found to be useful predictors of verbal initiation; after 
controlling for their class status, relationship between verbal 
initiation and sense of control was significant only for the dimen- 
sion of occupational control. In schools where measurements 
were made twice? being low on the status characteristics "race" 
and "sex" related'to decline in verbal initiation, while being 
low-on the characteristics "race " and "social class" related to 
decline In degree of attitudinal modernity. 

Membership in certain classrooms was a significant predictor 
of change in attitude. Classroom membership was a more signifi- 
cant predictor of change for low income students than for their 
middle Income classmates. 

This study demonstrates the powerful effect of the external 
factors in determining what occurs in schools, both in predicting 
* the student participation in academicdiscussions, and in deter- 
mining the attitude of students. It also suggests that classroom 
interaction patterns merely suggest differentiations accurring in 
the larger society. \ 

48. Matthies, Bernard Deqn. Independence Training, Hostility, and 

Vclues as Correlates of the Achievement of White and' Indian Students, 
The University of Nebraska Teachers Coflege, 1965. I32p. 
Adviser: Professor Warren R. Bailer. 65-10,788.' 

Four cultural groups — Omahaj lndianSx3'^innebago Indians, and two 
groups of white subjects represenHng''contrasting cultural environments — 
, were utilized in this study for the purpose of determining: I) the 
relationship between a student's ^academic achievement and each of 
three independent variables — independence training ih childhood, 
the student's manifest hostility, and his achievement value orientation; 
2) the differences in independence training, hostility, and achievement 
v^lu^ orientation among the different cultural groups; and 3) the 
similaY(ty between Indians and whites living ia.lhe same community 
with respect to the three main independent vq/iables. 

One hundred four male students enrolled in grades six, seven, and 
eight served o^subjects for this study. Also included as subjects 
were the 104 mofh^rs of the students. An initial investigation was 
conducte^d to determh\e the applicability of the measuring instruments. 

An Ach^ievement Quotient v/ds obtained for each student by 

\ - [ . t:^ .63 ' 
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compuHng the ratio of his deviation score on the Porteus Maze 
Test to his deviation score on the S.R.A. Achievement Test. 
AAeasures of hostility and values were obtained for each student 
with adapted versions of SiegeMs Manifest Hostility Scale 
and Kluckhohn's schema for assessing value orientations. 
The mother of each student was individually interviewed to 
obtain responses to an adaptation of Winteibottom's inde>j 
of training in independence arid mastery. 

Nine major hypotheses were tested using the Pearson r, 
analysis of variance, and t -tests. \ 
Results 

1. Six of the thirty-two coefficients, obtained incorrelating the 
students* academic achievement with the independence training 
variables were significant. Five af the six correlations were; 
negative. | 

2. None of the correlations between the students' hostility 
and their achievement was significant. ^ \ 

3. A high positive correlation between achievement vaiOes 
and achievement performance was found for white students ^in 
Blair; a high negative correlation was found for Omaha Indian 
students. / 

4. Significant differences were found among the four groups 
on six of the eight measures yielded by the independence training 
questionnaire. ^ 

5. Student subjects were found to represent four distinct populations 
in terms of the hostility they revealed. No differences were found 
with regard to the achievement value revealed by the^students. 

6. A significant similarity between white and Indiqn.morhers 

In the Winnebago community, as compared to 9ther^ white mothers, was 
found on only three of the eight independence trojning measures. 

7. A significant similarity between white and ^ndian students 
In the Winnebago community-wcs found only for manifest hostility. 
.Conclusions ) 

Differences among the four observed groups indicate that, 
for these groups, whir^mothers are more demanding, expectant, 
and ir^^ense in the training of their sons than are Indian mothers, 
and Indian students reveal more hostility than do white students. 
The white population of Winnebago^ is,no more like the Winnebago 
Indians than are other v/hites with the exception of the amount of 
hostility revealed by the students. 

No significant relationship wo5 found between the independence 
training a student receives in childhood and his academic achieve- 
ment, and no difforoncos wore found among the four groups with 
regard to achicvemont value orientation, f-urthoi rosoarcfi sooini 
to be desirable to determine whether the operation of oxtrajFamilfal 
influences significantly modify the reloHonship botwoon independence 
trajninp and achievement, ond to 'determine whether the achievement 
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revealed by the Indian students is in fact a measure of intro|ected 
cultural and familial values or a reflection of fantasy resulting 
from adverse cultural influences. 



49. Paavola, James Carroll. A Conceptual and Experimental Analysis 
of the Effects of School Rewards on Children's School Satisfaction T 
The University of Texas at Austin, 1972. I49p. 
Adviser: Beeman N. Phillips. 73-7612. 

An alternative interpretation of the school performance- 
school satisfaction relationship was conceptualized and served 
^ OS the basis for this study. The study was concerned with deter- 
'mining the^effects of experimentally increased teacher manipulata- 
ble rewards on pupils' satisfaction with their overall school 
experience. Satisfaction with school was assessed by means of 
adapted versions of the. Michigan Student Questionnaire and the 
Student Opinion Poll. These tests wei;e administered to 225, fifth 
and sixth grade Arfglo -American, A^exican-American, and Afro- 
American pupils. On the basis of their low scores on these 
measures of school satisfaction, sixty pupils (thirty experimental 
and thirty control) were selected for inclusion in tb^ experimental 
aspect of the study. Behavior modi float ion -based triadic teacher 
consultation was employed to systemqticaliy increase rewards for 
the thirty experimental. pupils. The resultant increases in the 
experimental pupils* school satisfaction scores were found to be 
statistically significant when compared with those of the control 
group. Further analyses of these results revealed signifidant 
increases in school satisfacl-ion scores for female and Anglo- 
American pupils, but not for male or Mexican-American pupils. " 
Significant increases. were found for both, fifth and sixth graders* 
Several correlates of school satisfaction were also investigated. 
Significant negative correlations were found between standardized 
achievement sub-test scores and school satisfaction. No signifi- 
cant correlations were found between GPA ond school satisfaction. 
Females were more satisfied with school than males; fifth graders 
were more satisfied than sixth graders. There were no significant 
different s in reported school satisfaction for Anglo-American, 
Mexi con -American and Afro-American pupils. The results of 
this study lend support to the above alrernative interpretation of 
the school performance-school satisfaction relationship, and 
to the efficacy of the use of behavior modification-based triadic 
teacher consultation as an experimental intervention technique. 
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50. Rnk, William Thomas. Social Class^ School Status^ Student / 
Comment^ and the Educational Experience. University of Orego;; 
1972. 2IOp. Adviser: Grace Graham. 72-28J75. 

// 

This study is an analysis of the influence of a student's social class 
vis-a-vis his status in school upon his atHtudes and behavip^* Two ma} 
theoretical perspectives are compared and contrasted in telrnis of which 
best interprets the student's in-^cho6l attitudes and behdviors and post- 
school pursuits. 

" An analysis of the findings of several researchers wfio subscribe to 
the social class perspective (e.g. Ho)lingshead, 1949; Lynd and Lynd, 
1929) reveals eight specific domains of student experience as of major 
importance in the school milieu (i.e.. The Acade/riic Arena, Self- 
Evaluation, Affect Toward School, Extracurriculpr Activity, Parental 
Influence for College Attendance, The Peer Group, and Delinquerpy) 
Researchers have argued that the impact of socioj-d^ss-^rgmT^^ 
found in these domains. That is, social-class oriented researchers 
contend that a student's social status is most influential in determining 
his school -related attitudes and behaviors. 

In challenging the traditional emphasis on social class, several 
contemporary researchers (e.g. Hargreaves, 1967) have argued that 
* ** , the student's official status in the school is a strong indicator of 
his school -related, attitudes and behaviors. Still others (e.g., 
Stinchcombe, 1964) have argued that school status is, in fact^ a 
better indicator than social class. 

The study systematically examines the three hypotheses arising 
from'the previous research. First, that a student^ social-class 
origins are a good measure of his ih-schobi attitudes and behaviors. 
Second, that a student's school status is a good measure of his ' 
, in-school attitudes and behaviors. And third, that a studenh's 
school status is a better measure than his social class of the same 
attitudes and behaviors. 

Data for the study were drawn from the Marion County Youth Study, 
an ongoing longitudinal investigation of adolescents in the Pacific 
North-west. In 1964, a 25 per cent random sample of 309 male 
sophomores was taken from a total population of 1227 enrolled in 
the high schools of AAcrion County, Oregon. Interviews conducted ' 
by project staff members and questionnaires were used to gather 
information over a wide range of demographic, school, family, 
. peer,, and work variables. 

The data indicate relatively weak support for the position 
taken by the reseorchers subscribing to the social-class perspective. 
A student's school -related attitudes and behaviors are clearly not a 
function of his social class origins (as measured by father's occupation). 
Far stronger support is found for the school-status intorprotatfon 
(using gradn point average as the measure of stotus). The school -status 
perspective is fhen refined in terms of a complex measure of student 
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commitment to the school. A four-factor index of commitment 
comprising grades, college plans, self-^valuatioh, and extent 
of extracurricular participation is found, however, to be no more 
predictive than the single item measure (i.e. GPA) of student 
attitudes and behaviors. Although 'GPA.is the most powerful 
single-item measure, the concept of student commitment has, 
it is reasoned, considerable theoretical utility. ^ 

In analyzing the students* post-school pursuits, a somewhat 
different pattern emerges. Whereas commitment is found to be 
significantly related to career options (the higher the level of 
student commitment to the school, the greater the likelihood of 
•college attendance), social class assumes some importance by 
modifying the relationship between commitment and career. 
Finally, some comments are made concerning the implications 
of the investigation in terms of alternative grading and grouping 
practices. 



51. Ramsey, Gene Albion. Self-Disclosure Patterns Affiong Selected 
Black and White High School Students. Auburn University, 1972. 
84p. Adviser: Hugh H. Donnan. 72-23,627. > 

The present study explored self-disclosure patterns as measured 
by the Jourard Self-Disclosure Questionnaire among selected high 
school students in terms of race, sex, and socio-economic backgrounds. 
The study further investigated self-disclosure trends of students with 
key relationships within the school setting, namely, peers, counselors, 
and teachers. 

Two hundren juniors and seniors (100 blacks and 100 whites) in three 
high schools in East Alabama were matched for race, .sex, and socio- 
economic status and were given a modified version of the Jourard 
Self-Disclosure Questionnaire. Eight criterion groups (N=25)were 
established. 

Questions asked in this study were stated in the form of one general 
research hypothesis, namely, that self-disclosure scores among o 
selected sample of high school stLjclents are significantly (p <i .05) related 
to race, sex, and socio-economic status. An attempt was made ro further 
delineate answers to these questions: 

1. Are self-disclosure pottems of male and female black and 
white students significantly different? 

2. Are broad socio-economic background differences related to 
differences in self-disclosure patterns among students? 
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3, Are race, sex, and socio-economic status important discri- 
minator variables in students' hierarchical preferences of target- 
persons (male friend, female friend, school counseldr, and teacher) 
for self-disclosure-? ^ 

A 2 X 2 X 2 factorial analysis design and critical difference / 
•scores were used to determine differences in self-disclosure scores.- 

An analysis of variance of total selfHJisclosure scores suggested 
that whites disclosed more than, blacks, and females disclosed more 
than moles. Socio-economic status was the only variable that was 
nonsignificant. 

An inspection comparing group means indicated that the fpl lowing 
disclosure patterns emerged among the four target-persons in rank 
order from high to low: (I) female friend, (2) male friend, 
(3) teacher, and (4) counselor. 

52. Robertson, John William Peyton, A Study of the Attitude Changes 
of the P articipants in an Intercultural'-Edupation Program as Measured 
by the Gillette Racial Attitudes Test. University-ofjj/irginia, 1972, 
I33p. Adviser: Dr. Richard L. Beard. 72-26,269. 

This study v/as concerned with the effects of an intercultural education 
program on the attitudes of black and white high school students. 
The study was designed to determine: 

Whether or not the attitudes of participants in the intercultural 
education program changed in the direction of increased tolerance 
for each other. 

The study was limited to 48 participants; 12 white students and 
12 black students in an experiemental group and 12 white students and 
12 black students in a control group. They were randomly selected. 

A racial attitudes test was administered as a pretest and posttest 
to all program participants to afford measurement of changes in 
tolerance among those in the experimental groups and to show contrasts 
made between experimental and control groups. The specific^ analyzed 
was the mean change in racial tolerance between a pretest arjid posttest 
administered to each S. The t test was chosen to test three jiypotheses 
;and the E used the .05 level of confidence as a basis of rejection. 

Although the experiment showed that no statistical support couid be 
found for the stated hypotheses at the chosen level of confidence the 
E made certain observations which indicated jnLercjjJtural education 
can change racial attitudes in the direction of increased tolerance. 
. The conclusions drawn from the findings wore: 

1 . There was no sfgViificant change in the attitudes of participants 
during the Intercultural Education. Program. , 

2. "lBased on the observations of the E, intercultural education 
can be instrumental in reducing tension and conflict among social 
groups . 
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3. There is a need for inter cultural education in public high 
school systems where social group settings are predominately ones 
of racial separateness. 
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53. Saba, Robert George* The Effects of Two Behavior Modification 
Techniques on Behavior, Attitudes and Grade Point Averoges of 
FTfth and Sixth Grade Pupils Identified as Cohsistently Off Task * 
University of Southern Mississippi, 1972. 97p. 73-5579. 

Statement of the Problem: This study was conducted to evaluate and 
compare the effects of: (l) Model -reinforcement group counseling 
with consistently off-task fifth and sixth grade pupils, and (2) Model- 
reinforcement group counseling in combination with classroom behavior 
management with consistently off'-task fifth and sixth grade pupils. 

Sample: The sample population was chosen from three elementary 
schools in Hattiesburg, Mississippi and tv/o elementary schools in 
Forrest County, Mississippi, which had a combined enrollment of 
approximately 1,100 pupils in the fif^h and sixth grades. 

Procedure; The administrations of the schoohsystems of Forrest 
County /Mississippi and^Hattjesburg, Mississippi indicated schools 
which/contained a large^ number of-pupijs with consistently off-task 
behdvior. The schools which were chosen to participate were from 
piredominantly lower socio-economic. areas. From these schools, a 
total of sixteen ^teachers of fifth and sixth grode pypils were randomly 
assigned. by groups pf four to one of four experimental groups: model - 
reinforcement, fno^el -reinforcement in combination with classroom 
behavior manageirJgot, placebo control group, and no treatment control 
group. Selection of pupils in each group was biased on the teacher's 
identification of the y>^'elve most consistently off-task pupils in her 
class. This list of twelve was reduced to six through the systematic 
rating of behavior by a t rained v^assroogi observer. 

Preceding the start of tr§dtmeri^> doctoral students received 
training in the Madsen observation- technique and classroom behavior 
management technique, as well as in facilitating a model -reinforcement 
. group. These counselor-consultants were then randomly assigned to 
each of the treatment groups. Teachers who were randomly chosen to 
participate In the combination treatment were also pretrained in the 
Madsen observation technique and classroom behavior management 
technique. 

Treatment in Group E|, the model-reinforcement group, consisted 
in removing the six chosen pupils from the regular classroom and 
reassembling in a vacant classroom, the groups met for one-half 
hour per week for ten weeks. The sessions were spent in the modeling, 
of appropriate classroom behaviors by a chosen leader of the group> v^o 
was immediately rewarded for his successful performance of the^torget ^ 
behaviors. Following the. modeling, the entire group proctic^dithe 
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modeled behavior according fo c prearranged schedule which progressed 
from fixed interval to variable interval to intermittent. The successful 
completion of any practice behavior was rewarded. Rewards consisted 
initially of candy and verbal praise, but progressed to verbal praise 
alone by the second session. 

In the combination treatment of model -reinforcement with classroom 
behavior management (E2)/ in addition to allowing six of their pupils 
to undergo group treatment, the teachers used the Madsen classroom beha 
vior management approach in their classes. Utilizing this management 
approach, each teacher verbally rewarded any on-task behavior 
or ignored the pff-task behavior. In effect, the goal of this combination 
treatment was to provide training in the appropriate on-task classroom 
behaviors, ind then to provide reinforcement for the expression of on- 
task behavior in the classroom. 

In addition to a no treatment control group, a placebo control 
of career education lessons was also utilized. This group served 
as a con«-rol for the possibility that any special attention or non- 
specific treatment given a group may, by itself, be responsible for 

a significant finding. 

In order to evaluate the effects of the experiment, the following 
data procuring procedures were followed at the beginning of the study 
and at the culmination often weeks of treatment: 

1 . Observations of classroom on-task and off-task behavior for all 
four experimental groups'; 

2» A Grade Point Average Form c ompleted by all teachers; and 
3. Scores on the Demos D Scale as a measure of attitudes toward 
school. 

Following the treatment period, the data were treated statistically 
by an analysis of covariance. In instances when significant differences 
were indicated, Dunn's test for multiple comparisons was employed to 
determine between which groups significant differences occurred. 
The Rve percent level was accepted as statist;cally significant. 
Findings: The findings indicated: 

On the variable of on-task classroom behavior, improvement 
occurred at the .01 level of significance between the model -re in force - 
mentXgroup as compared to the control groups. 

2. On the variable of on-task classroom behavior, improvement 
occurred at the .01 level of significance between the model -reinforce- 
ment group in combination with classroom behavior management as 
compared to tl^e^control group. 

3. Orrthe variable of grade point averages, improvement occurred 
at the .05 level of significance between the model -roinforcomont 
group in combination v/ith classroom behavior management as compared 
to the no treatment control group. 

4. No statistically significant differences were found between: . 
a. the model -reinforcement group and the control groups on the 
variable of grade point averages; b. the treatment groups and the 
control groups on the variable of aftihides toward school; 
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c; the treatment groups when compared to each other. 
^ Conclusionsions: From the results of this study it appears that when 
consistently off~task fifth and sixth grade pupils of predominantly 
lower socio-economic areas are (I) given the opportunity to porticipate 
in modeHreinforcement groups or (2) given the opportunity to poVticipate 
In model-reinforcement groups in combination with classroom behavior 
management, on~task behavior increases. Further, when given the 
opportunity to participate the combination technique, grade poinf 
overages also increase. 

54. Schuster, John Robert. Anomie, Aspirotions, ond Delinquency; 
Implications for Education. The University of New Mexico, 1972. 
I50p. 72-30,735. 

The problem of this study is how can youth who hove accepted deviant- 
behavior as a pqttern be identified. This study Investigates relationships 
omong anomie, aspirotions, delinquency, and educotional achievement, 
and it theorizes that students who are not anomic, hold-high aspirations, 
and achieve normally in school will not exhibit deviant behavior as a 
pattern. The antithesis of the theoreticol stotement is also proposed. 

Eleventh grade students in two Albuquerque Senior High Schools are 
used as the sample. Subjects completed a questionnoire that included: 
(I) information on [Dresent sociol class, (2) information on student 
t aspirations, (3) the Srole Scale of Anomie, ond (4) the Nye*"Short 
Delinquency Self"Report Scale. From the questionnoires and the 
cumij|ative records of the schools, dato on six voriables are submitted 
to various statistical techniques: analysis of varionce, interaction 
onalysis, onalysis of co"variance, chi square, and stepwise linear 
regression . 

Doto results indicate tentative support for the theoretical statement 
and its antithesis. The findings indicate thot anomie, low aspirations, 
and low school achievement are significantly reloted to the frequency of 
commission of delinquent acts. The dato further indicote that subje.cts 
who are anomic have significantly lower absolute aspirations, signifi- 
cantly lower intelligence .and school achievement, and significantly 
higher delinquency scores than subjects who are not anomic. No 
relationships between sociol closs and delinquency and between social 
class and school achievement are found. Significant relationships 
between low social class ond anomie and between low social class ond 
low aspjrotions ore indicoted by the dato. 

The study concludes thot a regression equation for the identificotion 
of students prone to deviont behavior would be on inoppropriate 
measurement technique. Identification of youth prone to deviant 
behavior might be occomplished using the variables of anomie, aspl" 
ration?, and school ochievement covaried with intelligence. 
Ftjrther research is sugaested to determine if such an identification 
procedure would be relioble. / 

\ 
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55. Shanqhan, Judith Mearney. The Effects of Modifying Black-White 
Concept Attitudes of Black and White First Grade Subjects Upon 
Two Measures of Racial Attitudes. Uniyersity of Washington, 1972. 
Il2p. Adviser: Professor Ambrose A. Clegg, Jr. 72-28,664. 

Ass^uming a relationship between culturally induced connotations 
for the colors black arjd white and attitudes toward black and white 

- persons (Williflm^, et. al., 1964-1971), this study attempted to 
neutralize the subjjects* connotations for black and white objects 
(animals and toys) using a positive/negative reinforcement schedule. 
Following the color modification procedure the subjects were tested 
for transfer of color modification to racial attitudes. The individually 
administered Preschool Racial Attitude Measure II tested for transfer 
of color modification to preference for racial figures which differed 
only in skia color (black, white). The group administered Pick-A*" 
Class Test measured transfer of color fnodification to preference for- 
classroom .racial composition (teacher and pupils). 

To explore the relationship between color connotation modification 
and racial attitude change a 2x2x2 randomized Posttest-only Control 
Group Design was used. The three variables of treatment (experimental, 
control), 'sex of the subject, and race of the subject (Black, Whit^) 
were examined as they affected three dependent measures: Color \ 
Mieaning Test li which measured black'^white color connotations, \ 
and the Preschool Racial Attitude Measure II and the Pick-A-Clas5 
Test. Fiftysix.black and white (28 black and 28 white) first grade 
subjects were randomly chosen from the total black and white first' . 
grade membership of five l^orthwe^ern urban multiracial tatholic 
elementary schools. Subjects were r'tapdomly assigned to six 
trained experimenters within schools. Each subject was seen four 
times over a seven week period. ' 

Results of this study indicated that a posiHve/negative reinforce- 
ment procedure was successful in modifying experimental subjects' 
black-white color connotation. Race was a significant factor in 
color connotation modification with black subjects demonstrating 

. a more positive connotation for the color black and a more negative 
connotation for the color white than white subjects. 

Successful black-white color connotation modification, however, 
did not sigoificantly modify experimental subjects* racial concept 
attitudes as measured by the Preschool Racial Attitude Measure II or 
the Pick-A-Class Test. Race of the subject and the interaction 
between treatment and race were significant factors in racial 
attitude change as measured by the Preschool Racial Attitude 
Measore II. As a result 'of color connotation modification black 
subjects demonstrated a more positive attitude toward black person:, 
and a more negative attitude toward white persons than did white 
subjects. 

Possible explanations for nonsignificant racial attitude change 
by treatment on either the Preschool Racial Attitude Measure II or 
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the Pick-A~Closs Test included* the study's minimizotion of situational 
transfer between the black^white colpr connotation modification 
procedure' on'd the racial attitude pgDcedure. A second factor affecting 
the failure of successful black~white color connototion modification 
to significantly alter racial concept attitudes may have been the 
supportive mulHracial nature of the subjects' classrooms. 
« 

56'. Silvino, Philip James., A Comparative Study of Social Values of 
Elementary School Children According to Sex^ Grade, School, and 
Socioeconomic Level. Ohio University, 1972. I25p. 
Adviser: Dr. J. Melyin Witmer. 73-12,649. 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether significant 
differences exists in the measured values of elementory school 
children in grades four, five and six in relotionship to the variables 
of sex, grade, parochial school and public school students, and 
socioeconomic level as measured by the Social Values Inventory (SVl). 

A total of 555 children from two public schools and two parochiol 
schools from o small city in eastern New York State were odministered 
the SVI, a twelve item open-ended questionnaire designed to elicit 
a, variety of value or value related statements. The twelve questions 
of the inventory have twenty code unit responses. The responses to 
the. inventory were content analyzed and then ceded using 22 cate- 
gories consisting of 20 value categories plus o non-value ond a no 
response category. The 20 value categories used for analysis in 
this study included intellect, educotion, religion, health, pleasure, 
ethics, imagination, security, materialism, independence, occupation, 
groups, power, stability, achievement, service, equolity, environment, 
harmony, and dignity. Chi'^quare statistics were colculated to test 
the four hypotheses. In coses where the total chi-square was signifi~ 
cant at the .01 level, individual values were examined by the use of 
chi'^quare to see v/hich volue categories seemed to be producing the 
differences. The Occupotional Scale of Hollingshead's Two-Foctor 
Index of Social Position cotegorized the sample occording to socio- 
economic level . 

The findings of the study .show that male and female students do 
differ in what they consider important os measured by the SVI. 
The value categories that seem to produce the differences are pleasure, 
materialism, occupation, achievement, ond environment. Students 
in grades four, five and six differ in what values they consider impor- 
• tont as meosured by the SVI. The value categories that seem to 

produce the differences are religion, health, independence, ond 
- *^achiev( nt. Parochial school and public schcnol students differ in 
what vOi s they consider importont as measured by the SVI. The v lue 
category of equolity seems to produce the difference. 
\ Based on the findings of this study certain recommendations for 
t further study seem appropriate: 

(I) Sample's from various geographicol parts of our country 

might be cornpared for similarities and differences m valu«f oi 
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might students from urbon, suburbon, ond rurol oreas. Other 
religious ond ethnic groups ond the race foctor could olso be 
studied, ' 

(2) A longitudinol study y/ould be helpful in determining whot 
* volues moy chonge over o period of time. 

(3) A study compering the volues of students of different I.Q. 
levels moy help to explore more thoroughly the volues 'domoin, 

A similor study comparing the volues of high ochievers with the 
volues of overoge ond low ochievers moy hove educotionol' 
implicotions for grouping ond curriculum, 

(4) A study of cross"'sectionol comporisons of volues of students 
in different subject motter oreos ond grodes, other thon those 
investigoted in this study, might be undertoken.- 

(5) A study thot would use Hollingsheod's TwcFoctor Index 
of Sociol Position to include occupotion ond educotion of the 
heod of the household should be undertoken. 

57. Simonson, Hono M. The Relotionship of Television Progrom 
Content ond Socioeconomic Stotus to Aggressive Behovior. 
Columbio University, 1972. I69p. 72-20,066. 



The objective of this study wos to determinewhether boys of lower 
SES differed from boys of middle SES in their expression or inhibition 
of overt oggression, after observing either violent or fomilylife 
television progrom content. 

Three hypotheses were tested: I) Lower SES boys will be more 
oggressive thon middle SES boys ofter viewing television progrom content 
'whether of o violent or of o fomilylife" noture; 2) Among the lower 
closs boys, there will be more oggression ofter viewing fomily^life 
television content thon ofter violent progrom content; 3) >^;nong the 
mjdd(e"closs boys, there will be no difference in oggression due to 
television progrom conditions. The study olso investigoted the dimen- 
sion of internalityexternolity ond its possible relotionship to oggres^ 
^ion. A fourth hypothesis predicted thot externol boys would be more 
-oggressive thon internol boys. 

Subjects were 96 block preadolescents, 48 low SES ond .48 middle 
SES.Stimulus moteriol consisted of full length television progrom- 
content. Violent fore consisted of two different episodes from the 
police-odventure progrom,. Felony Squod; fomily"'life progrom content 
consisted of two different episodes from the Leove It To Beover series. 
Subjects from eoch SES group were rondomly ossigned to view one of . 
the four television film progroms. Immediotely ofter the viewing, two 
independent observers roted the subjects for twenty minu^es on physicol 
ond verbol oggression. The observotion method wos o behovior 
frequency-counting technique where eoch subject in o group wos 
ol ternote I y observed insmoll time units. 

A 2 X 2 X 2 onolysis of vorionce(S ES x television progrom content x 
episode nestled within Film type) wos performed on the doto. Controry 
to prediction^ results for hypothesis one showed no significont differences 
in oggression between the lower-closs ond^middle-closs groups. 
The second hypothesis wos not supported— there were no significont 
differences in oggression between the lower-closs boys who viewed 
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fomilylife progrom content ond those who viewed violent television 
content. However, for the thfrd hypothesis, the prediction thot there 
would be no difference in oggression between the middle^closs groups 
due to differentiol exposure, wos supported. The fourth hypothesis, 
tested by o product-moment correlotion, showed no relotionship 
between internol ityexternolity ond oggression. 

In discussing results, it is pointed out^hot nonrejection of o null 
hypothesis does not necessorlly deny the volidity of the hypothesis. 
Severol foctors moy hove contributed to the findings. With regord 
to hypothesis one, considerotion is given to the possibility thot 
sociol closs per se'is not os relevont o foctor in overt oggression os 
ore. the concomitoats of sociol closs *" oggressive hobit strength 
developed through child-reoring pottefns. , 

Possible explonotions for the non^confirmotion of the revolution 
of rising expectations theory, hypothesis two, ore thot o single 
exposure to the television film stimuli moy not hove beerysufficient to 
evoke oggression, ond thot the lock of o sultoble torget/noy hove 
prevented subjects' oggression from being vented. / 

In hypothesis three^ where there wos no difference7h oggression 
ofter viewing either violent or non"violent te!evisiop( progrom content, 
this study used complete uncut film stimuli ond reol/stic meosures of 
oggression. In those studies where subsequent oggression, wos found, 
it is to be noted thot they employed film clip stimuli of overly*" 
concentroted doses of violence ond ortificiollycontrived oggression ^ 
meosures . 

Suggestions ore mode to replicote the study using o lorger somple 
size, different kinds of fomily"life television fore ond to obtoln 
meosures of oggressive hobit strength before exposure to film stimuli. 

Unexplored oreas of related reseorch worthwhile studying ore: 
I) The relotionship between o viewer's choice of identificond ond 
subsequent oggression; ond 2) The effect of color versus block/ 
white television stimuli upon subsequent oggression. 

58. Wlllioms,* Dovid Merfyn. A Study of Pre^Adolescent Volue 
Preferences: Grade, Sex ond Socio-Economic Differences. 
University of Woshington, 1972. I38p. Adviser: Professor 
Theodore Koltsounis* 72-28,686. 

This ex post focto study wos on investigotion of the terminol ond 
instrumentol volue preferences* of pre~odolescents ond qf systemotic 
' grode, sex ond socio-economic (SES) differences in those preferences. 
The somple comprised 136 urbon Conodion school children equolly 
divided between boys ond girls, grode four ond grode six pupils, ond 
high ond low SES subjects rondomly drown from the entl/e pcpulotion 
of rondomly selected intoct clossroom/groups within eoch cluster. 
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The dependent measure was a farm of the Rakeach Value Survey (1967) 
especially modified far use with pre-adalescent subjects. Median reHa- 
bilities af .73 for terminolNyolues and .58 for instrumental values were 
established for the modified vo lue measure over a four week tesf'^retest 
interval. The dependent variable was position of each af the values 
withTn each subject's terminal or instrOmental value system, rather 
than thetimount of preference for^particular values. The modified 
instrument provided information concerning 14 terminal values, or 
preferred life goals, and 15 instrumental values, or preferred nnades 
of behavior. Subjects were grouped equally into the eight-cells of j 
the 2 X 2 X 2 (grade X sex X SES) factorial design for purposes of ' 
univeriote analysis of variance on each of the twenty-nine dependent 
values. 

The findings of the study con be summarized ps follows: 

(1) The terminal values laving family, peaceful world and true ^ 
friends|iip were^ronked relatively high and religious faith, feeling 
of ocij^ievement and self-respect were ranked relatively low in the 
persohol value system of nearly all comparison groups. Among the 
Instrumental values, loving and honest were ranked markedly high^ 
and creative and influential markedly low across com pari sop-groups. 

(2) Girls ranked the terminal values laving fomi I y,^^aiar recognition 
and religious faith significantly higher and exciting life, pleosure 
and prosperous life significantly lower thon.dicJ boys. Girls also'' 
ranked the instrumental values forgiving, honest and loving signifi~ 
contly higher and 'capable, creative, influential and intelligent 
significantly lower than did boys. 

(3) Grade four pupils ranked the terminal values beautiful world and 
true friendship significantly higher and self-respect and exciting 
life significantly lower than did grade six pupils. Grade four 
pupils also ranked the instrumental Values cheerful, clean, loving 
and polite significantly higher and ambitious and dependable sig*" 
nificontly lower than did grade six pupils. 

(4) High SES subjects ranked the terminal value beautiful world 
significantly higher, jhorr did low SES subjects. In addition, high 
SES subjects ranked the instrumental value dependable significdptly 
higher and clean, intelligent ond polite significantly lower than did 
low SES subjects. 

(5) Significant first ond^second^order interactions of grade, sex and/or 
SES were found on the terminal values exciting Hfe, prosperous Wfe, 
secure country, religious Toith and social recognition and on th^ 
instrumental values ambitious, brave, capable, cheerful, creative, 
helpful, honest, inf'jentiol and, intelligent. , 

The findings permitted rejection of the null hypotheses that there 
woiild be no significant differences in terminal and instrumental 
value preferences associated with grade, sex and SES main effects 
and/or interactions at the p .05 level of significance. In fact, 
main effects^ond/or interactions on sex of the fourteen terminal 

values and eleven of the fifteen instrumental values .Were significant 
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at the p ^ .or level . ^ 

On the basis of the findings of thisf and preliminary pilot'studies^ 
it was concluded I) that grade, sex and'^SES are impdrtant correlates 
of differences in pre""adolescent value preferences, 2) that pre- 
odoTescent value preferences are sufficiently stable to be measured 
over time, and 3) that position, rather than amount, of value 
preference within a delimited value system is a variable of great 
potential 'experimental interest* in value research. Implications 
for educational practice and for research into human values of 
the Jindings of this study and of the Rokeach methodology were 
examined. "^Z : ' ' 



vViliiams,*Evalina. Effects of inter^Group Discussion on Social 
Distance and Personal Space of Black and White Students. 
The University of Texca at Austin, 1972/ Il8p. Adviser: Beeman 
N. Phillips. 73-7677. ^ . 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the effects of 
participation in a six'^/eek inter""group discussion program on the 
dimensions of social distance and personal space in racial attitudes. 

There were 96 experimental subjects (24 black females, 24 white 
females, 24 black males, 24 white males) and 96 control -comparison 
Ss (same breakdown as experimental group). The experimental Ss 
were randomly assigned to eight discussion groups. All Ss were 
administered a Rocial AtJ-itude Survey consisting of a social distance 
questionnaire and personal space projective. The week following 
the administration of the Sui'vey, the experimental Ss participated 
in an inter'^group discussion program for a six-week period. 
^The control -comparison' Ss received no experimental treatment during 
the six week period. At the end of the experimental phase, all Ss 
were re-tested with the Racial Attitude Survey* 

Results of the data analysis were supportive of the proposed 
hypotheses. That is,^ significant differences were found to exist 
between the control -comparison and experimental groups at the'end of the 
inter-group discussion program period* The significant changes occurred 
in experimental Ss who initially scored low on the social distance 
scale and high on the personal space scale. In addition, the social 
distance and personal space scores were found to be significantly 
correlated. Implications were drawn from these date with 
reference to future directions in research and the utilization of 
inter-group discussion programs in the school setting. \ 
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Personality 

60. Bryde, Rev. John Francis. The Stoux Indian Student: A Study 
of Scholastic Failure and Personality Conflict. University of 
Denver, 1965. I96p. 66-1594. 

• 

The purpose of this study was to investigate the correlates and 
possible causes" of what ts colloquially known as the "cross-pver" 
phenomenon as exhibited by Oglala Sioux Indian adelescents. 
This phenomenon is predicated^of various groups of students who 
achieve satisfactorily for awhile, then reverse themselves and 
show a steady decline in, achievement during their remaining school 
years. 

It was assumed that conflict between the White and Indian cultures 
comes to a focus at adolescence and causes severe personality 
disturbances which block achievement. This assumption led to 
the hypotheses that I) a comparison of Sioux Indian and White 
i adolescents on achievement and MMPI variables would reveal 
significant differences In the undersirable direction on the part of 
^ the Indian studenrs; 2) that these differences would correlate In 
the undersirable direction. with degree of Indian blood; 3) that 
Indian dropouts, fn comparison to the Indian students who stayed 
in school, would reveal significantly greater personality disturbance. 

Although the central Nfocus-of the study was the 164 Indian and 
76 White eighth grade groups, a total of 415 Indian and 223 Ahite 
adolescents, divided into 6 different lndian"'Miite groups and 5 
within-Indian groups, were compared In order to effect as broad 
an appreciation of potential groups differences as pc ^ible. 

All hypotheses found support. On achievement variables, the 
Indian students scored significantly higher than national test norms 
from the fourth through the sixth grade. At the eighth grade level, 
the Indian students were significantly below national test norms. 
On personality variables, in all of the six Ahlte'-lndlan group com- 
parisons, the Indian students scored consistently and slgnif:cantl)j, \ 
more disturbed on more variables than their White counterparts. \ 
Besides the two eighth grade groups the White-Indian comparisons 
included all Indians and all Whites, all Indian boys and all 'Milte 
boys, all Indian girls and all White girls, Indian ninth grade and 
White ninth grade, Indian twelfth grade and all Aiilte students. 
In each of these comparisons, the Indian groups consistently and 
significant^ / repealed themselves as feeling more rejected, depressed, 
withdrawn, paranoid, q% well as more socially, emotionally and 
self-alienated. X 

The Indian gro-p5 studied were all Indian boys and all Indian girl., 
degree of Indian blood groups (one-quarter, one-half, three quarter and 
full blood), Indian eighth, ninth and twelfth grades, Indian dropouts in 
comparison with all Indians and Indian twelfth grade. The Indian girls 
showed themselves as more disturbed than Indian boys, especiolly in 
feeling orxio^^, depressed, and more dependent, socially and self- 
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alienated, Amang the blood graOps, there were na significant 
differences an the achievement variables. On the persanblity 
variables, hawever, the mare Indian blaad one had the mare 
disruptian he revealed, especially in feeling depressed* psych- 
asthenic, rejected and alienated. Indian drapouts, campared 
to all Indians wha stayed in school and ta Indian twelfth graderV, 
shawed the greatest disturbances of all, in feelings of rejectian/ 
cfepressian and alic»natian. 

.The cancept of aJienatian appears to be central in explaining 
the behavior of the indian students studied. 



61. Sqx, Arnold Bertan. A Camporative Study of Persanality Characteristics 
Between Seventh"Grade Students Classified as Educatianolly Deprived 
and Nan-Educatianally Deprived. University of Houston 1969. 
I24p. 70-8643. ^ ' 

The purpose of this study was ta investigate the relationships 

^ and differences of persanality characteristics between students defined 

as educationally deprived and nan-educationally deprived under. Title I 

\ \ of the Elementary and Secandary Educatian Act'of 1965. ^Students were 

\ \^ considered deprived if they fell in faur ar mare of the fallowing 

categories: (I) caming fram braken hames, (2) being financially 

deprived, (3) and (4) receiving Iqw achievement scares in\arithmetic 

and/ar reading, (5) speaking a primary language ather than^English in 

the hame, (6) having a pattern of failing grades, (7) having been 

retained in one ar mare grades, and (8) having an average of 

twentyftve ar mare absences per year. 

The populatian aPthis study was limited to seventh-grade students 

\^ from Richmand-Rasehberg, Texas, wha had campleted the faur test 

instruments used ip' thjs study. Of these 498 students, 151 were 

defined as educqtianally deprived. 

Scares which resulted fram the April, 1966, administratian af the 

\ Maaney Problem Check List, California Test af Personality, Primary 

Mental Abilities and SRA Achievement Test pravided the data far 

^ th^ camparative investigatian of the nandeprived-deprived graups. 

; The results of all'-Cmjr instruments together with caded infarmatian 

identifying e,ducatianally deprived, nan-educatianalfy deprived, 

sex and race were punched an* IBM cards. The data were then 

analyzed utiliziq^a factor analysis design to examine relationships 

and the "t" test ta determine the significance af the obtained differences 

between the means af the nandeprived-deprived graupings. 

The results af the analysis af data indicated that the persanality 

characteristics af the nandeprived-deprived graups were quite similar. 

'M^\\e the deprived groups shawed paarer adjustment scores an all the 

personality variables, the magnitude af these differences was quite smalL 

There wai a small (r - ^.34) tendency for deprived students ta indicate ' 
more concern v/ith physical expressions of nervous sysmgfoms. 
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The mojor differences between nondeprived ond deprived students 
were in the oreo of intellectuol ochievement. This result wos 
oxiomotsc OS the definition of the groups wqs bosed partiolly on 
ocodemic ochievement^ 

The conclusions which resulted from this study suggested thot 
the^greotest golns for the educationally deprived student were 
to be mode by focusing on eoch child's acodemic needs ond not 
on personolity ond adjustment foctors. 

Joyce, John Froncis. An Investigation of Some Personolity 
Chorocteristics of Achieving High School Students From Lower 
Socioeconomic Environments^ The University of Rochester, 1970. 
82p. 70-17,923. 

A questlonnoire consisting of seven personolity scoles wos odminis" 
tered to 208 ninth grode students who quolified os residing in lowdr 
socioeconomic environments. An ottempt wos mode to goln some* 
informotion on personolity characteristics which moy differentiote 
ochieving from underochieving high school students from lower socio- 
economic environments. 

A multiple dlscrirfiinont onclysis wos performed to determine 
whether or not ony of seven selected personolity vorlobles token 
together or separotely would differentiote omong three groups of 
high^ medium, ond low ochtevers. Acodemic ochievemen/ wos 
indicoted by discrepancy scores between o student's octudl composite 
score on this test os predicted from his performonce on the^verbol 
bottery of the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, two pf the seven 
personolity voriobles did discriminote omong the three ochlevement 
groups OS indicoted by individual F rotic^ which were significont ot ' 
the .05 level. Self concept of obilitv/^os positively reloted while 
olienotion wos negotive I y reloted to/ocodemic ochlevement. 

Exominotion of the normolized vectors ond the plot of the group 
centroids from the multiple discrimihont onolysis revealed thot self 
concept of obility wos the one personolity vorioble most responsible 
for seporoting the group of'high bchievers from the middle ond low 
ochieving groups olong the first discrimlnbnt function. The lorgest 
contributors olong the second discrimlnont function were o need for 
supplicotion ond (lack of) o heed for oggression. These two voriobles 
were more charocteristic of the group of middle ochievers than for 
either the hiph or the low ochievinc) students. 

Portiol correlotion coefficients were colculoted between scores on 
eoch of the seven personolity scoles ond semester-'grode point overooe 
with the i'^^luence of scholastic optitude stotisticolly controlled for. 
The portio. r's for four out of the seven voriobles were significontly 
different from zero ot the .05 level. High ochievers were chorocteri- 
zed by high self concepts of obility, (lock of) o need for oggression, 
positive self concepts ond a tendency to perceive a high press for 
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achievement in their particular school. Results were discusced, 
testable hypotheses were suggested and possible implicatians far 
^ educatian were drawn. 

63. Van Haven, James Brinkerhaff. An Explaratary Study af Student 
Legdersliip in Twa Urban High Schools. Calumbia University, 
1970. 287p. Adviser: Professar Frank L. Smith. 7hll22. ^ • 

The purpose a f the study was ta examine student perceptians af 
studeht leader behaviar and the variaus settings in which this behaviar 
accursNthraugh the develapment and applicatian in twa urban high 
schools af survey instruments. 

The madel, elements af which were identified in the literature" 
an leadership phenomena) was tested far its utility far schaals in 
assessing the autcames af lea^Jership educatian pragrams. 
Leadership educatian is frequently cansidered a central purpose af 
s.ecandary schaals. . ^ 

Faur elements associated with leadership were identified far examl- 
natian in the st(jdy: characteristics af the abserver and af the leader 
abs^rved, the-setting in which leader behaviar accurred, and the 
nature af that behaviar. 

The stud>r wcJS-icandu'cte^Tn the twb'Kigh'schools of a suburbaTT** 
city in the nartheastem^"etropoLitan carridar. One schaals's student 
bady was predaminantly black: the ather school's students were largely 
white. All students were asked ta respond' ta a series af questians 
referring ta sixteen in-schaaljind aut-af-school situatians: Wha 
influenced yau in the situatian? and what did that persan do ta. . / 
influence yau? Students were alsa asked ta rank a variety af in-and out- 
of-schaal arganizatians accarding ta their perceived prestige. ^ 
Faculty members also were asked ta identify student leaders. 

Analyses af the data was in terms af the^foll gvving qu^ s^arisz — ' / 

1) Haw did variaus students perceive the prestige af the inland 
, aut~af schaal arganizaJ-Jaris? 

2) /Vfiat were the characteristics af the student leaders ? 

3) Did students with certain characteristics chaase leaders with 
similar characierist^cs? 

4) Ahat kind af beha.iars were nated, and did they differ 
accarding ta the setting, characteristics of the abserver, ar 
characteristics of the leader? 

5) Did faculty and student perceptians af leaders differ? 

6) Haw successful was the faculty in identifying student 
perceived leaders? 

The substance af \h6 findings were as follaws: 
" I) It was determined that the approach ta the madel, based an 
sacialagical ar small graup research into leadership, proved inadequate 
in measuring the most salien' palitical ospects af leadership. Indicatians, 
particularly fram black students, were that these political aspects. 
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the Issues and problems that move students, were cansid 
iipportant. Identificatian by students themselves af the important 
settings far palitical leadership wauld help calrect this prablem, 
Interviewing rather than survey techniques may alsa pravide a 
mast qualitative feel far the dynamics af leadership interactian. * 

2) Data an student perceptians of the^restige af in"-school 
arganizatians indicated that the schools studied were not providing 
o viable leodership education progrom for its ropidly growing block 
population* Blocks, porticularly moles, roted for fewer in-school 
leadership orgonizotions os high in prestige than did whites* - 

The program in both schools appeared geored to white msddle 
doss values ond expectotions. Teachers were oble to identify 
only one-holf of the perceived leoders in eoch schooL 

3) Sub-systems of student interoction based on race, sex, grade ^ . 
in school, and course of study existed ot both schools. 

Also, leader behovior chorocterized byJndiViduolly oriented-octs 
of competence oppeored highly valued by most students. Females, 
however, associated themselves with group oriented leader 
behavior more so thon moles. Moles were reported as exhibiting 
disruptive leodar behovior far more often thoh were females. 

The usefulness of the model, with certain modifications, in 
assessing the outcomes of leodership edt'cation programs in 
secondary schools v/os successfully demonstrated. It is hoped 
that later implication of the model will be beneficial in focusing 
attention on this goo! of education. 

Rogers, Dorothy Patricio Brady. Personality Traits and Academic 
Achievement Amonc^ Mexicon'Americon Students. The University 
of Texas at Austin,. 1971.' I38p. Advisen Jere Brophy. 72H5,823. 

# 

The purpose of the study was to gain empirical knowledge about the 
relationships between* personality traits, level of acculturation, and 
achievement among Mexican-American. children as o base to determine 
opproRriote strategies to improve school adjustment. 

The sample of eighth grade Mexican-American children appeared 
less internal and lower on achievement motivation than comparable 
samples of Anglo children, but similar in regard to independence 
training and self-concept of ability. An explanation of the. unexpected 
independence and self-concept results in terms of the relatively advan- 
tageous position of study subjects in relation to reference groups was 
suggested. 

Scares on the four personality measures and the achievement 
measures oil increased with acculturation as predicted; however, 
acculturation group differences on locus of control and achievement 
motivation wer6 obscured'to some extent by sex differences. Sex differ* 
ences added greatly to the complexity of the data, and required. that 
oil analyses be carried out separately by sex, as v/e|| as for the sample 
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as a whole, in order to define sex*^pecific relationships. The high~ 
acqulturation Group ill boys' scored higher on independence training, 
self-concept of ability,, and achievement motivation than Group III 
girls as predicted.. 

The four personality measures (components of coping style) in 
combination with sex predicted highly significant amounts of variance 
in all of the achievement criteria; however, not all measures con- 
tributed significant separate variance. Patterns of significant elements 
of coping style djffer for boys and girls. Overall, the assumption 
that an active coping style is related to high acKlevement in scKool 
received more support from male results than fiom female results. 
Self'^concept of ability emerged as the most powerful* predictor for 
the sample as a whole, as well as for boys and girls separately. 
The personality measures predicted gre;?ter amounts of variance 
in achievement among boys than among girls, and several relationships 
within the datq^ as well as research evidence, suggested thaT^pr^edic- 
tion of female achievement might be increased by use of on achieve- 
ment via conformance measure. 

Acculturation and SES in combination predicted significant 
amcunts of variance in all of the achievement cnteria^^ind all of the 
personality criteria ex'cept achievement motisJ-atioo. ^^Both pridictors 
contributed significant separate variance to the California Achieve- 
ment Tests and independence training. SES contributed significant 
separate variance to English grades, locus of control, and self-concept 
of ability, but acculturation did not. In all cases, even in those cases 
in which acculturation failed to make a significant unique contribution, 
the joint contribution was substantial which indicates that there is 
considerable overlap in the predictive ability of the two variables. 
Separate analyses by sex revealed that acculturation and SES predicted 
greater amounts of variance in achievement among girls than among 
boys, but greater amounts of variance in the personality measures among 
boys than among girls. Overall, SES was d more powerful predictor J"han 
acculturation. 

Research evidence suggested that mother's independence training 
might be a more powerful predictor of achievement than father's 
independence training and that the effect might be different for 
boys and girls. Analysis of the data revealed that fhe two measures 
accounted for significant amount of variance in most achievement criteria 
for both sexes; however, among boys, the contributioas'^xof the two 
predictors were approximately equal. Among girls, mother's indepen- 
dence troining was the more important predictor for California Reading 
scores and English grades; whereas father's independence trai^iing v/os 
the more importoni oredictor for California Arithmetic scores. ,The 
question remains unclear because of the low variance in scores. 
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65. Fifch, Roberts. Examination of Selected MMPI Profiles of Four 

Groups of Spanish-American and Anglo-American AdolescerKt Females. 
Baylor University, 1972. I82p. 73-7317. ^ 

This research is concerned with the problem of determining and 
explaining the differences which exLsf in the group personality character- 
istics of Anglo-Americans and Spanish-Americans when each has been 
\ determined to be both a, statistical minority and a statistical majority 
I within an Anglo'"oriented environment. The question had been raised 
as to whether^ facto statistical minority groups may be observed to 
exhibit unique personality characteristics as measured by certain selected 
scales of the MMPI. The three scales of the neurotic triad and the social 
introversion scale were used to assess the personality characteristics of the 
experimental groups. 

The experimental design of this study utilized statistically defined 
ethnic majorities and minorities in crder to examine several null 
hypotheses. Anglo-Americans were examined as one of the minority 
ethnic groups. A theory of personality; based upon constructs of the 
neurotic triad and social introversi9n, determined which specific scales 
were to be applied... 

Statistical comparisons were made between all combinations of the 
Anglo-American minority and Anglo-American fnajority experimental 
groups and the -Spanish-American minority and Spanish-American 
majority experimental groups. "^These combinatio,ns consisted of 
determining the significance of differences between group medns on 
the selected MMPI scales and confirmation by analysis of variance of 
all those comparisons in y/hlch a significant difference at the .01 
xfidence level had be^n obtained. 

NpTsTgniit^ont difference v/as observed between any of the experi- 
mental groups on the^jjeurotic triad scales. The Span ish^Ameri can 
majority group was sign ifTctmU^^hig her on the social introversion 
scale than were any of the other thTee-etaigerimental groups. However, 
the AnglorAmerican minority group approxirntitedjTioro nearly the 
published norms of the relevant MMPI scales than diB^y-^Qth^er 
experimental group. /' 

No conclusive, evidence was found^ which indicates the existence 
of exclusive personality characteristics for statistical rninority groups. 
Similar results of a previous dissertation involving Polynesian and 
Oriental majority experimental groups were examined. The tendency 
of statistical majority non-Anglo ethnic groups in an Anglo-oriented 
culture to manifest a significant trend toward introversion has been 
^described as o '^pseudo-majority syndrome. " The conclusion was 
that basic cultural orientation is more significant in personality 
development than is numerical superiority of an ethnic group ascri" 
bing to a different cultural orientation. 
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66. Styrrock, Ion Will iom Tyndole. Personoiify Profile DifPerences 
Between Cofregories of Selected High School Students^ 
'.he University of Alabomo, 1972. Il8p. 72-33J37. 

\ 

The purpose of this reseorch wos to study the personality profile 
diffierences -between cotegories of students in o school system with o lorge 
block enrollment and with o significont number of students pionning _ ^ 
to enter o college or university upon grodudtion. A review of reloted 
literoture Indicoted the stotus of block enrollments ot colleges ond 
universities, the choracteristics ond extent of existing progroms for 
block students,, ond the opproprioteness in pionning ond progromming 
for block students. 

The I6PF, o widely known personolity questior>noire bosed on foctor 
onojyfic reseorch, wos chosen qs the instrument in this study. The I6PF 
provided sixteen fojctors which described the personolity both in generol 
ond technicol terminology. All full-time seniors in the two high 
schools of the Bessemer school system were tested. Their responses 
to the 16PF yielded row scores which were loter used to prepore , 
cotegory profiles. Students were clossified by their high school 
counselor into cotegories based on their immediote post high school 
plons. These cotegories were college bound, undecided,. and non*" 
. ocodemicolly oriented. Three hundred twenty students were thus 
tlossified into one of six cotegories bosed oh their roce ond their 
post high school plq^s*.* A description wos given of eoch cotegory 
profile in both geneYol ond technicol terms. 

The cotegory personolity profiles of oil block students were 
onolyzed. All three block profiles were described identically 
by eight foctors. It wos possible to differentiote in voicing 
degrees between the three cotegories on the remoining eight 
cotegories. A similor comporison of all three white profiles 
did not reveol os much similority. 

The comparison of block ond white college bound students 
indicoted o^greot deol of conformity by-blocks to o.socioliy precise 
self~imoge. The comporison of block ond white undecided students 
indicoted thot both groups were similor in their outgoing, venturesome 
spirit. The number of undecided students indicoted ossistance wos 
needed in the oreos of d'ecision-moking ond in the development 
of vioble olternotives. Block ond white students v/ith non-ocodemic 
post high school plons were found to hove personolities omenoble to 
work in smoll groups reloted to coreer interests ond planning. The 
reserved, shy, conrrolled personolity of the block student in this 
^^'otegQ£^uggested use of individuol (counsel ing'interviews. 

SimiloriTres-Qnd differences in the personolity profiles of 
eoch cotegory were relot^ed to the implicotions thot^o knowledge 
of these differences would hove^focgersons involved in high school 
counseling or college student person|'nel"^orl<u^^^^ 
• Results of the study led to the following recommendations: ^thot 
a personolity source troit instrument be used in oil high scKobls-OQd^^ 

colleges; thot the uniqueness ond integrity of the block student's 
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personolify be respected; fhat special programs be developed 
to meet his needs'; and that a knowledge of basic personality 
theory and development bp required of all persons engaged in 
high school counseling or the admissions, recruiting, advising, 
and counseling aspects of student personnel v^ork. 



' Self G)ncapt 
Preschool 

Orcutt, Larry Emmet, Child Manac^ement of Instructional Games; 
Effects Upon Cognitive Abilities/ Behavioral Maturity and Self 
Conc e pt of Disadvantaged Preschool Children, University of 
Geo.^ia, 1971. I48p. Adviser: E. PaOl Torrance. 72-11,023. 

A study was conducted involving 162 preschool disadvantaged children 
from niho prekiipdergarten classes in a large urban'schoo! district. 
The classes were assigned at random to one of ^three' experiemtal 
conditions - one invpjvjng a child'Tnanaged games approach to lan- 
guage instruction, one involving a teacher*"managed games approrncu 
to language instruction and one invoivtn^ c .T.cro stiucfurscJ and direct 
approach to language instruction, a modification of the Bereiter"" 
Engiemcnn approach to language readiness. The games approach 
conditions used the Matrix Game, a small group instructional package 
developed by Lassor G. Gotkin. . , k ^.^^-^ 

The period of treatmeni vo^.six weeks, and the classes involyed - 
used the prescribed language instrucnc ^ for approximately thirty 
minutes daily. Instruments used to assess the effects of treatment 
included the Illinois Test of Psychol inguistic. Ability Auditory 
Association, Grammatic Closure and Verbal Expression subtests; the 
Self-Social Constructs Tesf^ devel6ped by Long and Henderson; and 
the Behavioral Maturity Scale, a teacher rating scale developed by 
Kim, Anderson and Bashaw. * - 

It was hypothesized that children from the two game groups. w6uld 
^out-'perform children from the non-game group; that children froln 
the child-managed game cjroup would perform better than those from 
the^other two groups; and *hat children from the teacher-managejcl 
game group wpuld perform better than those from thp non-game group. ^ 
"Better than" for the- ITPA variables consisted of scoring higher; for 
the SSCT variables consisted of ^showing higher self esteem, less 
fJopendoncy, jjmoler idonfificotion wifli fodcher nrul fjionds, (lii(fv4T:,)»0| 
forced choices for teaclior^ond friends; and for Hio BMS consistodor ^'^ 
tjcing rated higher by teachers on Academic, Interpersonal and * 
Emotional subsdales. . > 

Results indicated that the child-mdnaged game group was more * 

verbally expressive than the teacher-managed game group; that the' 
two game gr9ups showed higher self esteem than the non-garne group; 
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and that fhe child"managed game group idenfified more strongly with 
Father thon fhe feacher""managed gome group, a finding not covered 
by fhe hypotheses. The child""managed garfle group did nof ouf""perform 
fhe non-game group on any. of fhe ITPA variables, when pre -experimental 
dmong-group differences were taken into account. In fact, the non- 
game group outperformed the other two groups when posttest means were 
adjusted to eleiminate the effects of covariate, pre ""experimental mean 
differences. 

I Findings on the BMS indicated that teachers in the teacher-rpanaged ^ 
game group rated their children as more mature on Academic and 
^motiondl subscales than did teachers in the child-managed condition. ^ 
The limitations of using the test to make comparisons across^roups ; 
were discussed* 

Conclusions were that the game, when used In the child-directed 
rjpanner, does have some positive effect upon language related 
behavior and affect, as indicated by ITPA and SSCT variables, 
but that the more structured approach to .Language instruction of 
preschool disadvantaged children was at least as effedXye at 
influencing language related behaviors. -In order to pursue^he---^^ 
question of the games effect upon self esteem and other affective ^ 
variables^ as well as upon academic performance in later school 
years, it was recommended that a more comprehensive study be 
done, with continuous follow-up, comparing the more structured 
and the games approaches. 

Adair, Alvis Van-Ressealeas. A Developmental Study of Race and 
Sex Role Awareness Among Black Preschool Children. The Univer- 
sity of Michigan,^ 1972. I80p. Adviser: Joseph Veroff. 73-97. 

This thesis focused on developmental trends in seven sets of variables: 
(I) race identify^ (2) sex identity, (3) race labeling, (4) attitudes 
toward the Black and white raqial groups, and toward males and females, 
(5.) preferences for the two racial groups and the^two sexes, (6) aware- 
nfess of race and sex on social choices. 

^ The subjects, include<^ seventy-two Black preschool children from 
low- income families that qualified for admission in the OEO day care 
programs. There were thirty-six boys and thirty-six girls ranging in 
age from three- to five-years-seven-months. 

The stimulus mate '* I included four sets of eight pictures mounted 
on a cirpuiar magne » cardboard. Gn each of twenj;y questions eoch 
child, ranked four of the eight pictures in a set. Three types of scores 
were derived from these rankings and used as measures of the salience 
of ^x over race and race over sex in the judgments on the children. 
Considerable attention was given to possisle theoretical frameworks 
for analyzing these scores. / 

It was found iha.t the salience of race identity over sex identity was 
not dependen^ upon age, though it was generally stronger in the boys * 
than in the girls. The salience of sex identity over race identity 
did increase v/Ith age 6mong the boys and girls, .v/ith the girls showing 

the stronger sex identity. Attitudes and preferences tended to become 
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mare favorable taward^the white bays and girls with'increasing age, 
althaugh the children were nat using the race dimensian greater ^ 
than chance. There were twa items an race Tale perceptians, namely 
the use af the Afra camb and !•>/♦ appearance, Bath items did nat 
significantly elicit the salience af the race dimensjan, Eqc\) sex 
shawed greater awargness af the girls playing feminine rales than 
the bays playing masculine rales. 

The interesting paint here is that when we assess the salience 
af bath sex" and race in the children's judgment the pra^white 
attitudes seem nat ta be as e>^treme as the previaus literature has 
shawn. This may mean that the "Black pride" theme has had 
same imppct an the yaung Black child's image af the Black race. 

Jasik/ Marilyn Sperber. Explaring Effarts ta Imprave Self^Cancepts 
af Pre^Kindergarten Children in Schaal. G)lumbia University/ 1972. 
287p. Adviser: PTafessar Arthur W. Fashay, 72-30/330, 

This study was raated in the desire ta apply a mare human perspective 
ta the educatianal scene at the earliest school level. Its purpose was ta 
explpre the possibility af teachers and aides impravingcself ""concepts of pre" 
kindergarten children in school. Tht study focused on behavior af adults 
and children as they engaged in facilitating encounters intended to 
imprave children's self "concepts. The study's basic position wos thot 
low self-concepts ore identifiable, in young children^ond ore modi fioble 
by appropriate/ successful encounters plonned ond corried out by 
facilitating' adults. - J 

The focus on the young child's seK'^concept reloted to reseorch 
indicating |he follov/iiYg: self"concep.s ore formed eorly in life , 
and tend to remain, stable; o relotidnship exists between ochievement 
pnd self "concept; children's perceptions of teochers' feelings to words 
them correlate positively with self^perceptions ond ochievement/ 
suggesting the self-ful filling prophecy; self-concept stands in a cousol 
relationship to reoding ochievement* 

The rationale wos provided by the se I T'concepf theory of 
perceptuoj psychologists Combs ond Snygg v^ho view humon behovior * 
OS being governed by the conscipus percapfion of^the behover. 
Self"cancept h believed to be learned in the course of growjng up 
through interoctions with significont others providing the implicotion 
thot perceptuol psychology is o- practitioner's psychology useful to 
teachers. ' 

The study was conducted with 41 children from lowincome fomilies, ^ 
two nido-., <i\]<l Iwo tocichor^ in four hcjlf-doy pr(?*"Undorpnrl<?ii < I(k n\ 
in on i;rljoii ole»no»»tory i(,liool . Cliildrcr^ w(ii (jlvon o n6ii-v«fl><j| 
self^concept test and assessed with a teacher rating scale. 
Approximately half were, selected' as members df four treatment groups. 
FooliJtoting encoyntersy^ere plonneu for doily sessions during a six- ^ 
week period after ^hich the non-verbal test was again administered* 
to ol! children. Orientation sessions were held for teofcherr and ^ 
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oides followed by on-going discussions, observotions, plonning, ond 
evoluotion meetings. 

The study's generol findings ore limited to the 41 children, 2 aides, 
ond 2 teochers who were observed. This populotion wos not sompled 
from o Iqrger universe. 

The mbjor finding suggested by this study is thot self-concept at the 
pre-kindgergorten level moy well be modified bV experience in the 
clossrop.m setting. . . 1 

Treotment groups showed more improvement osjreflected by the 
scores on the self^concept meosure thon non~tredtment gr^oups: the lower 
holf of the rooked treotment- groups showed morked improvement. 

Girls * self-concept scores were lower thon hoy^\ Both, however, 
hod similar before ""oft^er differences suggesting thc^t sex is not o foctor 
in the improvement pbttern of self-concept chonge. 

Comporison of scores occording to ethnic groupslreveoled no 
meoningful differences between self-concepts of BIpck ond white 
children. , \ 

Both teochers ond oides over-estimoted children'^, self-concepts. 
Teochers* views were closer *fo children's octuol scores, not supporting^ 
the thought, often voiced, thot community persons v/orking in-:jchqols 
con better understand community children. \ 

Descriptive occounts suggested thot self-concept development does 
toke ploce in the Veal ity of the clossroom. Experiencjss oppeored to 
offect children's self-concepts. Teochers' ond oides' peliaviors 
reveoled ottitudes ond actions which moy reosonobly oe lin]<ecf to 
child self-concept development. 1 

Self-concept reseorch with young children being meager to non- 
e; istent, this study, with-further sompi ing ond controls^ should be 
replicated. Other investigotors, using different populoVions, the 
same ond other instruments, if they become ovoiloble; snould study 
this oge group. I 

Longitudinol studies are needed to determine what hoppens to 
children os they enter the grodes. More incisive methods, of measuring 
self-concepts of young children should be devised. \ 

Systemotic study of clossroom teocher behovior os it rjsllates to 
child self-concepts is needed. #1 

Study of methods to chonge self"<:oncepts in the eorly yeors "^-^ 
seems worronted; o logicol corollory would be reseorch onlprevention 
of the development of negotive self-concepts, "j 
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Self Concept 
Primary 



70. Hargrove, Virginia Husted. • The Relationship of Race, Sex, and 
Nursery School Attendance to Self-'Concepf oPBlack and White 
Kindergarten Children. Northeast Louisiana University— 1972. 
I48p. Adviser: Dr, Robert E. Ward, 73H2,046. ^ 

This study investigated self"concepts of black end white kindergarten 
children. The purpose of the study was to learn whether or x\o\ nursery 
school experience, race and sex had significant effects pn/the sfelf" 
concepts 9f kindergarten, children. 

One hundred forty^seven. children from varied sociqe'^onomic 
backgrounds participated in the study. Seven tytwp'^of the children 
had attencIeH nursery school in private schools or/day care centers, 
church or parochial schools* Seventy-five of me chiidien had not 
attended nursery-school. The black children/included 40 males and 
45 females; the white children included 34%iales and. 28 females. 

In September the participants of the s^isdy entered l<indergarten 
/1n six different schools. Two of the kindergartens were academically 
oriented; two were experiential ly o^enred; the other .two were 
representative of a combination of/ocddemic and experiential 
orientations. / ^ 



For the purpose of examining the self"concepts of the children, 
they were pre-tested in October after they had been given an 
opportuitity to become acclimated<to kindergarten. The children 
were posftestCid in May after eight months of kihdergarten^articipa*" 
tion. V^olner's "Preschool Self-Concept Picture Test" (hereafter 
referred to as PS-CPT) was the instrument utilized to measure \e{\ 
basic characteristics that preschooT children may associate with 
personal self"concepts. The characteristics measi/red were depicted 
on binary Plates |-I0 respectively: (I) dirty vs. clean, (2) active vs. 
passive, (3) aggressive vs. non-aggressive, (4) afraid. vs. upafraid, 
(5) strong vs. weak, (6) acceptance of male vs. rejection of male, 
(7) unhappy vs. happy, (8) group. rejection vs. group acceptance, 
(9) sharing vs. not sharing, (10) independence vs. dependence. 
Tl;ie PS"CPT was first administered to middle<-class white children, 
but Woolner recommended thc^^ the test be utilized in varied schoo.1 
settings, in varied geographical locations, and'with children from 
varied baekqrounas. The current study utilized the "S^CPT foi 
mnnMintm Hip •.oII't iinr'ppi , (?) (oM(jM(Pn<'y tp| f-( one pp! mul- 
!ilt3(il %otl "I Dili npl , (li) c liuitija^ ill )ts|l''r.uit(.op( iiiul (A) ( lioii(jo^ hi 
congfuen(iy of self-concept and ideal self-concept in children witli 
voried backgrounds and from varied school settings. 
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The signlflcanf differences which were found In self "-concepts 
of the cotegorlcol groups were Identified by onolyzing the ddto 
provided by the selections mode by the children In eoch group on 
eoch plote of the PS-CPt. The findings Indlcoted thot oTie or more 
of the three foctors of roce, sex, or nursery school experience 
oppeored to be reloted to of leost one of the four vo'riobles: self- 
concept, congruency, chonge In self "-concept, chonge jn congruency 
on each plote except Plotes 2,7, ond 9. Plote-2,depIcts the cho"" 
rocteristic of "octive vs. possive"; Plote 7, " unhoopy vs. hoppy *; 
RJxjte 9, "shoring vs. not shoring. " The children's selections of 
chorocteristics on Plotes 1,3,4,5,6,8, ond 10 oppeored to be reloted 
to ot least one of the moin effects of roce, sex or nursery school 
experience or on intdKqction between two of the effects ot th^ 
si'gnificonce level of .05. 
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71. Ma'rl<s,,WII I iom Joseph. The Assessment of Self ^Concept ond 

Clossroom Behovior of Klnderqorten Children os Affected by School 
Environment, Selected Socio^Econoffilc Variobles,. ond Ethnic Group. 
Eost Texos Stote*University, 1972. Il2p. Adviser: Or. Aoron L. 
Turner.. 73-4441. 

The purpose of this study wos to meosu.re the self-concepts of kindergor- 
ten children in the Wilmer-Hutchins School District, Dollos, Texos, over 
o period of five months, to relote self-concept to clossroom-behovior 
ond to determine if differences ond relotionships in sei^-concept ond 
classroom behovior existed on the bosis of t\e following voriobles: 

1. The child os he sees himself. 

2. The child as he sees his mother seeing him. 

3. The child os he sees his teocher seeing him. 
4» The child os he sees his peers seeing him. 

The totol self-concept score, (post-fest) ond the 'fclossroom behavior 
score were exomined to determine -the relotionship^to voriobles 5-8: 
5^ The fomily economic-h.vel . ^' ' ^ 

6. The number of children in the hpme. 

7. The presence of o fother in the hpme. 

8. -The child's ethnic group. ' \ 

Of 126 students enrolled in the five sections when given the pre-test 
on the Brown IDS Self-Concept ReferentsWest, 110 were still enrolled, 
when given o post-test on the Brown IDS Self-Concept Referents Test 
ond evqiuoted on the Clossroom Behovior Inventory. Hypotheses were 
designed to comporeTTte pre ond post doto on self-concept ond clossroom 
behovior.. Hypotheses I, II, IX ond X were tested by oppllcofion of 
Anolysis of Covcrionce; Hypotheses- III ond VII were tested by oppliuution 
of the Peorson Product"-Moment Coefficient; Hypothesis VI wos ^reated 
by the opplicotion of the Chi-Squore; ond Hypotheses IV ond VIII were 
tested by oppllcohion of One"-Woy Anolysis of Vorlonce. 
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Findings; 

1. The/'selfrconcept (pre~fesf) dJd nof appear to be significantly 
different among the ffve section means. 

2. The self^concept (post-test) did not appear to be significantly 
different among the five section means. 

3. The child as he sees his mother seeing-him; the .child qs he 
sees his teacher seeing him; indicated that a'sigriificant relationship 
existed when correlated with the total self-concept mean score. - 

4. A significant difference was found among mean classroom 
beKaviorscores of three .groups of kindergarten children when grouped 
according to family economicHevels. 

Conclusions: --^ 

1. There was a significant relationship between the child as he 
sees his mother se^g him (.60), the child as he sees his teacher 
seeing him f.64) an^is total self-concept score. This would 
seem to indicate that the child's mother and teacher are "significant 
others" (those who influence the child's ideas and attitudes) to the 
chitd and, therefore, important factors to his self-concept. 

2. A significant difference existed among the mean scores made 
by the five sections of kindergarten students on the Classroom 
Behavior- Inventory. This indicated that each classroom teacher 
had significantly different classroom interactions with their students. 

3. No significant relationship existed between self-concept and 
classroom behavior. It was concluded that the students' self-concept 
had no significant bearing on their classroom behavior. 

4. A significant difference was? found among mean classroom 
behavior scores of three groups of kindergarten children when grouped 
according to family econom^ic-levels. (F=3. 77 > (.05) df 109). 

It was concluded that the family economic-level affects the students' 
classroom behavior. 
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Self Concept 
Elementary 

72» Kerensky, Vasil Michael. Reported Self"G)ncept in Relatmn \q 
Academic Achievement in an |nner*'CUy Setting* Afayne State 
University, 1966. I90p* Adviser: Dr\ W/Rpy Smittle. 67-664. 

The premise that an -individual *s self emerges fram interactian with 
his saciety and that all he is ar ever will be depends upon this inter*" 
actian has significance far all children and a special significance 
far children in "culturally deprived" enviranrnents* This investigatian 
>^ attempts ta test the basic assumptians regarding the functian af pupil 
self-capcept in relatian to schaal achievement'in an area* of intense 
and greatly magnified under"achievement, namely the inner"city 
school setting. 

The schools selected far the study ^y^grejhirteen inner-city elementary 
schaals involved in an experimental pragram in campensatory education 
in Flint, Michigan. The selected schools serve the center of the city 
and are representative af the academic under"achievement and sacio- 
econamic problems that characterize the inner-'city enviranment af mast 
af aur large urban centers. , 

The study was canducted by a' twa"man/ research team under the 
' auspices af a Matt lnter"University Fellawship Grant. The sample 
cansisted af 452 randamly selected elementary pupils enra'led in 
grades' three thraugh six. The research design and statistical analysis 
adhered ta a rnadel established in an earlier study af the general 
pupil population. 

Variables identified as (I) Pupil Achievement; (2) Pupil I.O.; 
(3) Pupil Self-Cancept; (4) Pupil Need Structure; (5) Pupil Perception 
af their Classraam;^(6) Teacher Evaluation af Pupil Achievement, 
Behavior and Self*"Concept were alternately designated as dependent 
and Independent in the statisticakgnalysis. 

The major findings af the investigation reveoled the following 
potterns ond relotionships with respect to the populotion studied. 

Eorly elementory pupils in this setting do slightly^^orer on 
stondardized achlevenientr tests tixoaatjie general populotion on 
which the norms were established. The difference between the 
norm score and the score ochieved by the somple populotion increoses 
OS pupils odvonce in grode level. 

As pupils odvonced in grode level, o pottern of systemotic decline 
developed with illustrotions of meon ochievement scores dropping 17 
percentile points jn o twa"year period. 

Investigation of the Kuhlmonn"Anderson I.Q. score patterns 
indicated that once o pupil began to experience scholastic failure, 
the I.O. of sixth ^roders in the study declined five points in a 
fourteen-month period. 
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The pupils of Inner-city did not differ significantly in reported 
self-concept, as measuriad by the GDopersmith Self"Esteem Inventory, 
from the general population on which the instrument was standardized; 
However, other meosures of pupil perceptian indicated significant 
differences in the perceptual frame of reference of the sample popuiotion 
In relation to the generol population. 

Pupils of inner-city expressed a high need for achievement and 
recognition. Hof^ever, little relationship existed between the 
expressed need for achievement and pupil accomplishment and 
success^ As achievement declined, pupil anxiety levels IncrejsecJ, 
and pupils viewed the school milieu as increasingly less supportive. 

Following one yeor of Flint's compensatary education progrorn, 
(Better Tomorrow for the Urban Youth), pupil measured achievement 
Increased in al! subject areas, with a mean Increase of five percentile 
pointSi. The relation between pupl! self'^concept and achievement 
also showed a marked Increase (.29 to .38) during the first- year of ^ 
the new program. 

The teacher's perception of pupil self-concept differed' significantly 
from the pupil perception of self. The investigation found evidence of 
two quite different perceptual fields, resulting In different and 
often conflicting sets of expectotions regarding school' behavior. 
The findings illustroted the disparity, tftot often exists between teacher 
perception of pupil self"concept, which is highly achievement 
oriented, and the pupil's perception of self. *'The difference between 
teacher and pupil perception of what constitutes a healthy self- 
concept moy partly explain the serious ollenations that often exist 
between teochers and pupils In the inner^city setting. 



^Corrigan, Francis Vincent. A Gamparison of Self Concepts of 
Amerlcon Indian Students from Public or Federal. School Backgrounds. 
The George //ashlngton University, 1970. I87p. 70-24,959. 

The purpose of this comparative study was to Investigate the effect of 
attendance at either public or Federal schools for the elementary grades 
(1-6) on the self concepts of American Indian students. Addil^ional objec- 
tives included a determination of the efjPect of age, grade, sex, tribe, and 
Intelligence, Quotients on these students/ self concepts and a comparison of 
the- Tennessee Self Concept subscale scores' for the Indian students with the 
Test's normative group. / 

A proportionolrrondom sample of 104 American Indian s^'udents from 
public school bockgrounds and 145 American Indian students from Federol 
(Bureau of Indion Affairs) school backgrounds who attended Sherman Indian 
High School, Riverside, California, were tested, using the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale. Background informotion was obtoined concerning the 
students' age, grade, sex, school bockgrpund, ond California Test of 
Mental Maturity Intelligence Quotients. 
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The data were computer-analyzed, using tv 
analyses of variance design. T tests and corr 
were also used to ascertain whether or not sigi 
self concept scores (TSCS) occurred because o 
sex, age, grade, \0, and tribe. The major f 
following: 

I., Indian studnets from BIA school backgroi 
higher on the Moral ""Ethical Self scale than Ir 
public school backgrounds* 

2. On three dimensions of self concept --I 
Self, and Total Positive Self — where a sigrfifi( 
school background and sex occurred, BlA schc 
and public school background males consistent 
more positive self concepts. 

3. Both public school and.BIA school backj 
ficantly higher Total Variability scores, indie 
inconsistency from one area of self perception 
from either school background. 

4. Only three significant correlations emei 
scores and age, grade, and IQ scores. 

5..^ Among the seven tribes^-Navajo, Hopi 
Mountain Apache, San Carlos Apache, and^ 
of all other tribal groups) — ^only twp variables 
differences: Language IQ and Total lO. 

6. Heterogeneous variances contributed to 
TSCS normative group and the Indian student < 

7. For nine of the eleven JSCS scores utili 
group means wer^ significantly lower than the 

8. The Indian student group displayed signi 
than the normative group. 

9. Total Variability was the only TSCS sco 
student group mean did not differ significanfly 
group mean. 

The following conclusions are drawn from the 

1. The Indian students from BIA school bdc! 
^significantly more positive Moral""Ethical Self 
Indian students with public school background 

2. There appears to be a significant associ< 
and the variables of school background and se 

3. Three areas of the self concept — Physicc 
Total Positive Self — seem significantly differe 
considered in combination with sex. 

4. Females from public school backgrounds 
less consistent feelings concerning their self c 
males from BIA schi^ol backgrounds. Public sc 
showed the highest degree of consistency rega 

5. There appears to be a significant relatic 

and Non-Longuage and Total IQ as well as be 



g two-way fixed effects 
correlational techniques 
I significant differences in 
se of school background, 
or findings were the 



grounds scored significantly 
in Indian students from 
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•-f^hysical Self, Family 
rfificant interaction between 
school background females 
tent I y appeared to possess 

ackground females had signi- 
idicating greater variability and 
tion to another than for males 

smerged between self concept 

opi, Pima,'Papago, White 
d^foup 7 (comprised 
Dies Achieved significant 

1 to differences between the 
jnt group. 

utilized, the Indian student 
the normative group means, 
lignificantly greater conflict 

score on which the Indian 
htly from the normative 

Irho findings: 

DQckgrounds seem to have 
Self concepts than do. the 
unds . 

ociation between student age 
J sex. 

'sicai Self, Family Self, and 
Ferent when school background is 

mds seem to have signific 'ntly 
If concepts than do females and 
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ationship between Totat Conflict 
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'it differences appear to exist among several of the tribes 
5 of Language IQ and Total JQ* t 
I TSCS scores except Total Variability were significantly 
^ Indian student group when compared with the normative 



LoVern . A Comparison of Slow Learners of Low and 
genomic Status on Academic Achievement/ Self 
Intelligence Test Scores > Syracus University, 1970. 

86. ' , ■ 

was designed to determine the similarities and differences 
» of low socioeconomic status (SES) and slow learners of 
ie variables of self concept, academic achievement and 
it scores were compared to determine if differences existed, 
:hers have investigated the dijpferences between low SES 
iddle SES children and have generally concluded that the 
ocial adjustment of low SES children is more difficult than 
SES children. Previous research has not dealt specifically 
ers of low SES and middle SES despite the fact that approxi^ 

percent of school-age children can be considered stow 

n of the slow learner has been one of the most challenging 
problems a teacher faces. This research was therefore de" 
tre the differences that may exist between slow learners 
slow learners of middle SES. 

)etween these two groups on the 3 stated variables might 
nes for modification of school programs which would more 
«t the needs of both kinds of slow learners.-^ • 
►bjects were selected from a population of approximately 
students in 21 classrooms of 12 public schools in q city with 
" 100,000. The subjects were classified qs of low SES or 
the Index of Status Characteristics developed by \Afarner, 
lis and outlined in their book entitled Social Class in 
lents were evaluated by means of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Iren. Reading Tests for New York State Elem(Bntary Schools/ 
ts for New York State Elementary Schools, and the 
einventory, which is an unpublished experimental attitude 
by Johnson, Cawley, arid Neeley, to obtain measures of 
icademic achievement qnd self concept, 
were compared on the following variables: 
c Achievement 

etic Gomputotion 5. Word Recognition 

m Solving 6. Reading Comprehension 

letic Concepts 7. Total Reading 

Ari ' O ^ 
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(b) Self Concept 

1. Adult RelatiOfiships ^ 

2. Intropersanal Situations 

3. Peer Relatianships - .v 

-(c) - . 

L Infannatian 8. Black Design p 

2. CamprehensiaA 9. ' Object Assembly 

3. Arithmetic 10. Cading 

4. Similarities H. Verbal I.Q. 

5. Vocabulary 12. Performance I. Q\ ^ 

6. Picture Completion 13. Full Scole I. Q. 

7. Picture Arrangement 

The significance of the difference between slow learners of low 
SES and slow leorners of middle SES .wos tested by using the t statistic - 
at the p ^ .OSJevel. ^ - " 

The results of this research were not in line with previous research 
comparing low SES children with middle SES children. On the outlined 
variables significant differences were not obtoined. 

The Similorities sub^rest of the intelligence test yielded.one significont 
difference at p £ ,05 in fovor of the middle SES slow leorners. This differ*^ 
ence^ however, could hove occurred by chonce ;n thot it wos one signifi- 
cant difference out of o possible 13. 

The conclusions drown were thot if differences between slow leorners 
of low SES ond middle SES children exist ot on early age then these 
differences ore not opporent by the time these children reoch grade 6. 

The most significant finding of this research is the apparent similority 
thot exists between these two groups of slow learners. 

A replication study is necessary to confirm these findings and to rule 
out the possibility that the subjects used ore unique. The possibility 
that homogeneity on^the variable of intelligence accounts for the 
lock of differences bety<een these two groups should be explored. 

This research indicotes thot, on the variables of self concept, academic 
achievement, ond intelligence test scores, there ore no differences 
between slow learners of low SES and slow learners orfhiddle SES. 

\. ' " , * 

75. With^combe, Jeroldine Smith. An Analysis of Seif'-Concept and 

Social Status of Poiute Indian and White Elementary School 

Children in Nevada. The University of Connecticut^ 1970. 

I4lp. 71-16,058. 

The problem investigated wos whether or not there were sighifica t 
differences by sex, grade level, race, and percentage of Pqiute Indian 
matriculation on self^concept, social status^ (other-perceived), and social 
status (self-perceived) mean scares of Poiute Indian and white elementary 
school children in the state of Nevada. The sample of 108 subjects was 
token from one segregated school , one integrated school with a 60 percent 
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Paiute Indian matriculation, and one integrated school with a 20 
percent Paiute Indian matriculation, A random sample was made on 
instruments from all Paiute Indian and white first and fifth grade 
elementary children in the tfiree schools. ^ ' / 

The' instruments administered were the THIS IS ME scale for the 
first/grade subjects" self-concept, tHe BILLS INDEX OF ADJUSTMENT 
AND VALUES-FORM EL for the fifth grade subjects' self-concept, and 
t^he CLASSROOM SOCIAL DISTRANCE SCALE for the first and fifth * 
graders' social status pother-perceived) and social status (self-perceived). " 
Instruments were administered by regular classroom teachers and the 
administration was in^ojporated into the regular daily schedule. 
Each group of children was given explicit oral instructions, in their 
native language when necessary, with small group supervision when 
needed to ensure that each child understood and followed directions. 
* Factorial Analyses of Variance were computed separately for the 
Paiute Indian and white children and separately for self-concept, social 
status (other-perceived), and social status (self-perceived). Analyses of 
Variance were computed when interaction occurred, t / tests were 
computed to determine the differencTes between the races. A Pearson 
was coniputed to determine the relationships among the three measures. 
A significance level of p , .05 was accepted for all anajyses. 

Segregation was related to self-concept for the Paiute Indian children. 
The fijth grade Paiute Indian pupils scored significantlylower on, 
self-609'cept mean scores in the segregated school than in the two / 
integrated schools(v< Social status (other-perceived) ^qs also relate^ 
to segregation. The Paiute Indian children scored significantly / 
higher on Social status (other-perceived) in the 60 percent school/than 
in the other two schools. The first grade Paiute Indian children 
perceived themselves as significantly less accepted by their peers in 
the segregated school than in the integrated schools. , 

Neither sex nor race were found to be related to any of the three 
measures with the exception of the white children who revealed sex , 
differences in self-concept. The white male fifth graders^ scored 
significantly higher than the first graders whereas the \ybite fen(iale 
fifth graders scored significantly lower in the fifth grade^thdn in the first 
grade. Grade level was significantly related to self-concept and social 
status(other-perceived) mecm scores for the Paiute Indian children with 
mean scoressignificantly lower for the fifth graders than for the first 
graders. Grade level was not related to social status (other-perceived) 
. for the white children who were more accepted by their peers in the 
first grade than in the fifth grade. * 

Self-concept and social status (other-perceived) 'were significantly 
related for the Paiute Indian children. SociaTstatus (other-perceived) and 
jocial status (self-perceived) were significantly related for the whi.e 
pupils. 
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f ^Esteem ^ Schcxpl Interest, ond Acceptance of 

> of DemoqraphlciCotegori^ation . 

Ivanid, 1972. I4|p. Adviser: Arthur A. Dole. . 

ond soclol schoorjTTiixtures significantly relote 
t>f block ond white fifth~grade pupils? The. purpose 
xamine several facets of this question. Interrela- 
id among the follow.ing independent variables and 

1^ 

briables Dep<%ndent Variables 

Composition I Pupil's Self-Esteem 

2«i Pupil's School Interest 
nomic Status 5. ' ^Pupil 's Acceptonce of Others 
onomic 

employed. Data were^onolyzed for 2,753 white 
hroughout Pennsylvanio and 537 block Ss from 38 ' 
ennsylvonio. 

leasured by 47 Items from the GDoperrsmith Self- J 
\ six items from the Equality of Educational Opportunity 
rest ond occeptance of others were measured by/ 
Educationol Testing Service for the Pennsylvanio 
ifion. Data were collected in-the fall of 1969. 
factorial onalyses of voridnce were computed " 
hree dependent variables for white Ss and one 
n4eni- variables for black Ss. Twenty-four hypotheses 

fi^rWhiTe Pupils I 

here the percentage of bl^ck pupils was less than 5 
esteem thon Ss in schools/where fhe^ percentage of 
\ more thon 25; This finding was. clarified further 
pupil was o boy or o girl and by whether the pupil 
;ioeconomic stotus school or In a middle socioeconomic 
v\iddle-stofus Ss hod higher self-esteem thon low- 
^ middle socioeconomic status schools had higher 
1 Ss in low SQcIoeconomic stotus schools, 
/here the percentage of black pupils was less than 5 
ol interest than Ss in schools where the percentage 
Lvas more than- 25. This finding was clarified further 
economic status. Middle"^totus Ss had higher 
hon low-^stotus Ss ond Ss in middle-status schools 
ol interest than Ss in low*^totus schools, 
endent voriables interacted significantly on 
ithers for white Ss. - 
5r Block Pupils 

here the percentage of black pupils was more 

'ler ^ teem than Ss in schools where the 
lac rlvL s was less thon 25. Middle-status Ss 
esteem thon lowstotus Ss. Ss in low socioeconomic 
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sfatus schools^^had higher self-esteem than Ss In middle socioecono- 
mic status schools. 

2. Ss in schools where the^percentage of black pupils was less than 
25iiad hi'gher school interest than Ss in schools where the percentage 
of black pupils was more' than 50. This finding was clarified further ' 
by whether the pupil was in a low-status or a middle-status school. 
Ss in middle-status schools had higher school interest than Ss In 

^ ^ low-status schools. This finding was clarified further by whether the 
pup] I was a boy or g girl. ' 

3. Ss in middle socioeconomic status schools had higher acceptance, 
of dthers scores than Ss in low socioeconomic status schools. 

School districts can neither control nor alter the race, the sex, or 
the socral status of their pupijs. Tliey can, ^In'^som^ instances, exert 
some control over the racial. and socioeconomic compositions of elementary 
school buildings. They can, jn most instances, exert control over the 
selection of teachers, the amount and quality of resources in any one 
building, and the types of programs offered. The results of the present 
study offer implications regarding pupils'- assignments to buildings, 
as well as'implications forithe selectior), of teachers, the allocation of 



resources, and the offering 
exercised in interpreting ti- 
not experimental. 



of special- programs. Caution must be 
e results, however, since the study was 



77. Campbell, Milo Kay. An Analysis of the Relationships Between 
Self Concept and Sociological ReceptiVeness of Lebanese Ethnic 
Children in the Detroit Metropolitan<Area. Wayne State University, 
1972. 2l2p; Adviser: Helen J. Suchara/ 73-12,486. 

• In this study, an effort was made to determine whether there Ts 
a significant relationship between the Lebanese ethnic .childrens* 
self concept ar^ their social receptiveness toward members of their 
own ethnic group, toward members of other ethnic groups, and 
toward members of the mainstream population. ^ 

The respondents consisted of eighty ten, eleven and^ twelve 
year old first and second general Lebanese children located in the 
southwestern part of Metropolitan Detroit. 

The instruments used to measure self concept and social recepti- 
veness were the .Thomas Self Concept-Values Scale, and the Ethnic 
Social Distance Scale in Community and School. The data was- 
gathered in private one-to-one interviews with each respondent, ' 
and statistically treated by the application of the Spearman Rank 
Correlation Coefficient. 

Of thirty-six subhypotheses studied which required that respondenis 
be grouped and measured on the basis of age, sex and generation, 
significance of correlation betv/een self concept' and'sociai receptive- 
ness was found only among second generation females* self concept and social 
receptiveness toward other ethnic groups, second generation males' self 
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concep|.ancl social recepHveness toward their own ethnic group, twelve 
year ^6 males' self concept and receptiveness toward their own ethnic 
group, and all twelve year olds' self concept and receptiveness 
toward their own ethnic group* 

If should be noted that of these four groups showing significant 
correlations^ the second generation males were^part of, or all of 
three of the four^g^^oups • ft-should also be poinr^d out that of the^ 
four groups shcJwinjg significant correlations, three of the four 
shov/edlignificance between self concept and social receptiveness 
toward the respondents' own ethnic group. No significance was 
found between self concept and social receptiveness toward the 
mainstream population, and only second generation females showed 
receptiveness toward other ethnics. 



78. Ellis, Elinor Vivian Wall. A Comparative Investigation of the 
Relationship of Self"Concept of Ability and Academic Achievement 
of Seventh "grade Middle ar;id Lower Class Caucasian and' Negro 
Students. The Florida State University, 1972. 
' Adviser: Professc C. Glenrjon Rowell. 72-2l,:309* 



This study was an investigation to determine if a significant difference 
exists between the correlation of self-copcept of ability and grade-point 
average, and the correlation^of self"concept of ability and reading 
achievement of seventh gradpi^Tiiddle and* lower-class Caudasian and 
Negro stuc^ents. The.subjects\^(H=l20) were seventh grade pupils 
attending jFlorida A&M University SchooJ, Florida State University 
School'ra'nd four middle schools in Leon County, Florida. They were 
divid«%d into eight groups of fifteen each of middle"*class Caucasian 
boys, middle-class Caucasian girls, lower-'class Caucasian boys, 
lower-class Caucasian girls, ^iddle"crass Negro toys, middle-class 
Negro girls, lower-class Negro boys, and lower-class Negro girls. 
Social status was established by the three factor criterion ^education 
and occupation of the father and source of family income) jtaken from 
the McGuire-White Measurement of Social Status Index. jSelf-concept 
of ability v^as determined by the Self-concept of Ability Scale (Re*" 
search Center University of Michigan). The scale containjed 22 items 
or questions, which expressed each subject's opinion of his ability to 
do school work, and how he compared^his ability to do school work 
with others in his class, fhe California Test of Basic Skills scores for 
the academic year I970~7l for each subject was used to establish the 
reading level . 

Null hypotheses were tested to determine if significant 'differences 
existed between correlation coefficients for self-concept of ability and 
^grade-point average, and the- correlation coefficient of self-concept 
of ability and reading achievement. Fisher's 2 transformation was used to 
test the differences between the corre lotions. 
Findings \^ 

The findings belov/ are based on group correlation coefficients at the 
.05 level of significance. \ 



There is na statistical significant differences between the correlatian 
coefficients af self-concept af ability and grade-point averago for 
Caucasian middle and lower-class' bays (girls); for Negro middle ond 
lower-closs boys (girls); faj Coucosian* ond Negro middle-closs boys 
(girls); ond for Coucosion ond Negro lower-closs bays (girls). 

When onolyses of voriorice were" mode to exomine differences 
between scores for grode-point ayeroge, self-concept of obility, 
ocodemic ochievement^ some significont^factors were: (l) roce, 
socio-economic stotus ond sex in grode-point pveroge^^ (2) roce 
ond socio-economic stotus ond reodirig ochievement, ond (3) socio- 
economic stotus ond sex in self-concept of obility. 
Conclusion . ' / 

One may conclude thot when race, sex, and social stotus were 
examined to determine. differences between groups (eight groups) 
^in this study there were no significant differences between the 
\ 'correlation coefficients of the seyerol var^ables (seUrconcept of 
' ability and grod-epoint overage, dn(J self-concept of ability and 
^ reo'cding achievement). 

It may olso be concluded that: (l).race\and social status were 
\ significant factors in grode-point- overage, (2) race and social 

status were sjgr^ificont factors in reading achievement; and 
/ \ (3) social status and sex were significant factors *n ^elf-concept 
of ability for ^^^e I20l^ubjects in this study./ ' 

/ 

79. Graves, James Merritt. . The Effects o'r o Boys' Club Program 

on the Self-Concept and Selected Physical Attributes of 12 and 13 
Year Olds. Texas A&M University, 1972. 252p. 
Adviser: Dr. Linus J. Dowell. 73-12:255. 

The purpose of this study was tq determine relationships between 
physical and psychological attributes and compare gains in physical 
and psychological attributes of selected groups. 

The subjects used in tjiis study were\277 seventh grade boys in 
.Bryan, Texas. The subjects were: 32 6ryan Boys* Club disadvantaged, 
^ \raup I; 35 Bryan Boys* Club advantaged^ group 2; 167 nan-Boys' Club 
oclyontaged, group 3; and 43 non'^ays* Club disadvaK|xiged, group 4. 

Physical attributes measured, were speed ,\ strength, ond.physicol skill. 
A total T^score was generated by-odding the^ three measures^ 

Personality attributes were measured by the Tennessee Self Cancep^ 
Scale. It yielded scores representing physical, morol-ethicol, 
personal, family, social selves and total personality. 

Correlations were calculated to determine relationships between 
attributes. An analysis of variance was used to determine gains. 

An analysis of cavorionce was used to compare groups for differences 
in the physical ond psychological attributes. When interoctior a w^jre 
found, Scheffe's test was used. 
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The total group had relationships between speed and physical self, 
social self and total personality. Strength had a relationship with 
the physical self, while total T*"score had a relationship between 
physical self, SQcial self and total personality. Groups I and 2, had 
no significant relationships. 'Group 4 had two significant'correlations, 
that of'speed and total T-sc6fe*td the physical , self . Significant group 
3 correlations were speed, strength and total T^score with physical 
self, persbnal self,xsocjal self' and total personality. 
I Jn the basic groups, three gains were significant. Group 4 
; " decreased, in speed, while group 3 decreased in morakethical 
^ self while increasing In personal self* 

' Comparisons of the groups on adjusted posttest mean scores 

revealed one significant difference. Groups I and 4 had a significantly 
lower score in family seFf than groups 2 and 3. Interaction occurred 
with speed and strength. Scheffe's test shov/ed a, significant difference 
between groups 3 and 4 in speed. It favored group 3. No significant 
difference between groups was found on the strength variable. 

The following conclusions are made based on the results of this 
study for 12 and 13 year old boys. 

(1) Boys' Club members score lower than non"Boys* Club members 
In the attribute family self. 

(2) Boys who are advantaged score higher in the,attributes of 
moral -ethical self and family self while boys who are disadvantaged 
score higher in the attributes of speed and strength. ^ 

(3) Relationships exist but vary between selected attributes with boys. 

(4) A year's experience in a Boys' Club program or school program 
causes little gain in selected attributes. 

(5) A year's experience in a school program of Boys* Club causes 
advantaged boysJo make a positive gain in fhe attribute personal self. 

(6) /Disadvantaged boys will gain le^s in the attribute family self 
over the school year than the advantaged boys. 

(7) In general, advantaged boys do not gain more' in selected attributes 
during one school year than do advantaged boys. 

(8) In general. Boys' Club members do not gain more in selected 
attributes during one school year than do non-Boys' Club boys. 

(9) Boys' progress over the school year at about the same rate 
in selected attributes. 



80. Kosky, Elizabeth Mary. Relationship of Selected Variables to 
Academic Achievement for Ftfth^and Sixth Grade Students: 
Verbal IQ^ Perception of Self in School, Race,,.f^ate Control, 
-Socio ""Economic Status, and Sex. University of Miami, 1972. 
225p. Adviser: Herbert M. Dandes. 72-22, 9J27.^ 

The investigation sought to determine the relajionship betwce.n^ca- 
demic ochievement and selected intellectual, personality, sociologTc"a!>- 
and demographic variables. More specifically, the study was conducted 
for the purpose of ascertaining the extent to which a combination of 
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variablesTTitrniely, verbal lr(Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests), 
perception of self in school (Test of the Special Meaning of Words), 
race, fate control, (Student Outlook Test), socio-economic status(SES), 
and sex were related lo academic performance. The achievement 
criteria included reading comprehension, arithmetic concepts, and 
composite score of these two subtests (Iowa Tests of Basic Skills). 

The subjects "were 389 f iftb^'anch 397 sixth graders drawn from the 
New Roche lie Public Schools. 

A multiple correlation and stepwise regression program was employed. 
This analysis produced correlations between each of the independent 
variables and dependent variables for fifth and sixth grades. Intercorre^ 
lotions of the independent variables were obtained. Three multiple linear 
regression equations were computed in a stepwise manner for each gracje. 
The ^irst was concerned with the relationship of the, independent variables 
and reading comprehension, the second to arithmetic concepts, and the 
third to composite achievement score. -*| 

Verbal IQ, SES, and race employed indiv idually were the best 
predictors of reading comprehension, arithmetic concepts, and 
composite achievement score for fifth and sixtK grades. Correlations 
obtained between SES and the achievement-criteria were significantly 
higher than those reported for race. Used as single predictors, 
minimal correlations were found for the variables, perception of self in 
.schcply fate control, and sex with each achievement criteria regardless 
of grade level. 

Rs were reported at .76 for reading comprehension, .67 for arithmetic 
concepts, and «78 for composite achrevement score which accounted 
for 45% to 61% of the total variance for fifth grade. Rs of .79 were 
obtained for reading comprehension, .67 for arithmetic concepts, 
and .81 for composite achievement score which accounted for 45% to 
65% of the total variance for sixth grade. The Rs for reading comprehen- 
sion and composite achievement score were statistically higher than Rs 
for arithmetic concepts at both grade levels. 

For reading comprehension, verbal IQ accounted for the largest portion 
of the variance at both grade>.levels. SES was the next most important 
contributor to the R for fifth and sixth grades. The variables, race 
and fate control contributed minimally to the prediction at both grade 
levels. The contribution of tf^e perception of self in school measure was 
negligible for fifth grade and/failed to predict for sixth grade. 
The sex variable failed to eoier the regression equation for either group. 

For arithmetic concepts, verbal IQ accounted for most of the variance 
at each level. SES was the* second best predictor for fifth and sixth grades, 
' ^ The contributions of the variables, perception of self in school, race, and 
^ sex v/ere negligible at both grade levels. The fate control variable 

^ ^ ^ failed to predict for grade five and minimally for grade six. 

For composite achievement score,. Verbal lO accounted for the 
greatest percentage of the variance at fifth and sixth grade level. 
' SES was the next most important variable for both grades. The variables, 

^ race, fate control, and sex contributed minimally at each level. The . 

cni/^" contribution of the perception of self in school measure was minimal for 

" - ^ fifth grade but failed to predict for sixth grade. 

- _ _ ^1 0 ^ 
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The combination of verbal 1Q and SES used with oppropriate b weights 
provided the best prediction for all criteria at fifth and sixth grade levels. 

Rodriguez, Valerip-.Sierra. Mexican American Pupils' Self^Concept 

in Public Elementary Schools. United States Internation University, 1972. 

9lp. Adviser: William D.^Wilkins. 72-^0,550. 

Many Mexican- American children in the San Diego areo attend schools 
where they form the ethnic majority. The purpose of this study was to 
determine whether the density of school population of Mexican American 
pupils makes a significant difference in the self^concept of Mexican 
American and Anglo American pupils in selected public elementary 
schools. \ _ 

The "Piers-Harris Children's 5elf-Concept Scale" was administered 
to sixth grade pupils in six schools. Total concept scores. Group I 
and Group II factor rcores were analyzed by a two-factor analysis 
of variance. The major hypotheses were as follows: 

1. The self-concept of Mer.ican American pupils bears a positive 
relationship to Mexican American school density: white the self- 
concept of Anglo American pupils is not related to Anglo American 
school density. 

■'2. Group I factor scores for- Mexican American pupils are positively 
related to Mexican^mei^Jcan school density, but these scot^Vfer Anglo 
American pupils are not related to Anglo American school density. 

3. Group II factor scores are positively related to Mexican 
American school density, but these scores for Anglo American 
pupils are not related to Anglo American school density. 
The sample consisted of sixty Mexican American ^ , *rtglo 

American sixth grade children. 

No statistically significant difference exists between the mean 
scores of the two ethnic groups, but the difference between the 
mdan scores of pupils in high density schools and those in low density 
schools is highly significant end in the anticipated direction, 
i I. The data support the contention that no significant relationship 
^exists betv/een school density and self-concepf of Anglo American 
pupils. On the other hand, Mexican American pupils in high 
Mexican American density schools have significantly higher self- 
concept scores, well beyond the .001 probdbility level, than Mexican 
American pupils in low Mexican American density schools. The fore- 
going support the tenability of the first major hypothesis. y 

2. The results indicate that a significant interaction (p<:^.025) 
exists between school density and ethnic group. The main effect of/ 
school density was found to be significant (p .001) with pupils * 
in high density schools having higher Group I factor scores than 
pupils in low density schools. These findings support major hypothesis 
two. 

3. The main effect of school density was found to be significant 
(p .001) with pupils in high density schools having higher Group II 
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factor scores than pupij^ in low-density schools, These-findings 

support major hypothesis three . * \ 

Frorp the results, four conclusions were dran. These are: / 

1. Mexican American pupils in high Mexican American density 
schools have' significantly higher self-concept scores than* those in 
low density schools. 

2. The total self-concept scores of Mexican American and Anglo 
American pupils ore not related in the same manner to differences 

in ethnic density levels. 

3- The^s'elf-concept Mexican American pupils bears a 
significantly higher relationship to density levels than does the 
self-concept of Anglo American pupils. 

4. Anglo American pupils are not significantly affected by varj^ing 
degrees of Anglo American density. 

/ 

82. Vaden, Jr, Thomas Burwell. An Evaluation of a Psychoeducational 
Approach to the Concept of Self'-Control . University of Virginia, 
1972. I37p. 72-33,260. , ^ \ 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effectiveness of 
a classroom initiated approach fo developing selT-control in second 
grade children. The independent variable consisted of a supplemental 
curriculum employing games and role playing techniques designed to 
teach children skills that would beighten their awareness of the 
affective dimensions of school experience, facilitate academic achi ve" 
ment, and teach control over their behavior in school. 

The sample consisted of 159 second grade children attending three 
Washington D.C. elementary schools participating in the Model Schools 
Division. One experimental and one control class were located in each 
of ti.e three schools. . The members of the study group were primarily 
black children living in the lower socioeconomic area of the North 
West section of Washington, D.C. 

The question to be investigated by this study was the relationship 
between the implementation of a program to teaqjh self-control and 
children's improvement in (I) school adjustment, (2) academic achieve- 
mentv and (3) observable Classroom behavior. / 

Data required for the purposes of this study were obtained by \^ 
administering to all subjects the (I) Psychoeducational Screeiiinfg 
System for Identifying Resourceful, Marginal, and VulnerablWPupils 
in Primary Grades, (2) reading and math subtests to the California 
Achievement Test, and (3) Task Attent ion Test* Data were analyzed 
by applying Chi square, andlaysis of covariance, and indeperfdent i 
ftests, respectively. In addition to the analysis of differences 
between the experimental and control groups, comparisons were 
also made between experimental and cor -ol males and experimental 
and control females. ^ 

The analysis of data found the self-control program to be signifi- 
cantly related to school adjustment at the .01 level of confidence. 

112 : 
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The andj^is of da to from the mde and'^female subgroups found significant 
relationships at the .05**qjnd *0I [c^y^ls of confidence respectively. 
This relationship between i\fe sou'^cgn^rol program and academic 
"achievement was nbt found^ti>'qe significantly .related at the .05 
leveTof confidence,, except in the male subgroup where o negative 
relationship existed with "-the control group demonstrating significantly 
greater ochievemen t in mafh at the .01 level of confidence. No signi- 
ficant relationship v/as found to exist. at the .05 level of confidence 
between the experimental program and the Tgsk Attention measure of 
observable behovior, although there appeared to be a trend. toword Im~ 
provement in the-experimental group. 

.The results of this study suggested the value of implementing 
^a program in elementary schools, which is designed to improve 
school adjustment through offective pwareness. Results pertoining 

to ochievement and task attention wer^less cle ar and sugg ested the 

necessity of investigating these variable^ over a greater period of time. 

Self Concept 

Secondory 

Downing, Lewis Jackson. The Comparlson^^^eference Process as it 
Relates to Ninth Grade In dion and Non^lnd lon Boys of Low Socio" 
Economic Statu s.. The University of Oklahoma, 1965. 83p. 
Adviser: Profeisor Horry J. Parker. 65"47IL 

This study concerned itself with two problems. The primary problem 
was to determine the applicability of Festinger*s theory of comparison*" 
reference choices to Indian and non"lndian boys of low socio*'economic 
status. The secondary problem of the study was concerned with the rela- 
tionship between these comparison-reference choice and near socio" 
metric choices. 

Hypotheses were based to a large extent upo Festlnger*s theory which 
postulates that individuals assess their abilities by comparing themselves 
with others In ogroup which are selected becouse their abilities ore 
slr^Ilar to those of the IndlvIduoL 

The subjects employed In the study consisted of twentytwo Indian boys 
from Red Lake Schools, Red Lake Indian Reservotlon, Red Lake, Minnesota, 
ond twenty-two non-|ndian boys from Bagley Juplor High School, Bogley, 
Minnesota. All subjects were In the ninth grode and were from homes 
considered to be low socio-economic. * , 

Instruments' used In the study consisted of the Differential Aptitude Tests, 
the Iowa Tests of Educotlonol Development'and o soclometric questlonnoire 
, designed to elicit comparison-reference choices, /flear-soclometric holces ond 
o self-estimate of obillty. - ' l<i 

Two bosic statistical methods were used In the study. The Pearson Product- 
Moment correlation coefficients were obtained between subjects' scores ond the 
meon scores of their comparison-reference choices;^ between subjects' scores 

and the mean scores of their near-socipmetric choices; ond between subjects* 
scores and their self-estimotes of ability. * 
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iThe significance of these correlation coefficients was determined 
^by the use of the t ratio. .A/here applicablej, the significance of 
, the difference between these correlation coeiPficients was tested 
by using Hotel ling's test of the significance Jof the difference 
between correlation coefficients based on the same sample. 
Conclusions: | * ^ 

1 . Non"lndian subjects were able to arrivi.e at a subjective 
assessment of their abilities by comparing themselves with others. 
Therefore, Festinger's theory was supported bJy the non" Indian subjects. 

2. - Indian subjects were not able tb arrive jat a subjective 
assessment of their abilities by comparing themselves with others. 
Therefore, Festinger's theory was not supported by the Indian subjects. 

3. Those individuals chosen by the Indian^iubjects as comparison- 
reference and near"'sociometric choices were quite similar l^oth 
inMevel of academic achievement and level of qc^ademlc ability, 
but they were not similar at a statistically signifrCant level to the 
subject. > 

4. Both Indian and non-jndian subjects had a significantly greater 
tendency to selecf^indjvlduals who possessed both a level of 

^ ^.academic achievemetjTand a \eye\ of academic ability similar 
to their own when making comparison-reference. choices than 
when making near"socIometric choices. 



84. Cook, Keith Emery. Differences Between Self-Concepts of 
Disadvantaged and Non- Disadvantaged .High School Students 
vVithin Certain Types of Rural And Urban Communities . 
University of Maine, 1969. 292p\ Adviser: Alpheus Sanford. 
70-19,194. 
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This study was designed to test the proposition that the self-concepts 
of disadvantaged adplescents would be differentially affected, fro(n 
community to community, according to the social and'economic cha- 
racteristics of the communities in which they reside. The Tennessee 
Self Concept Scale was administered to disadvantaged and non-disadvan- 
taged high school students in rural depressed, rural non -depressed, 
affluent suburban, and typical urban communitfes. Factorial analysis 
of variance revealed the following differences: 

1. Except for one aspect of self-concept, the disadvantaiged 
students perceived themselves in as positive a way as did .the non - 
disadvantaged; however, the disadvantagedTwere more defensive, 
confused, .conflicted, and uncertain in their self-repojcts. 

2. Subjects in the rural depressed community had- more positive 
self~concepts than those in the affluent suburb. The data suggested 
that these more positive self-concepts were maintained through the 
use" of more defensive'ness. 

3. In the community which had the greatest social and economic 

extremes (rural non'-depressed), the negative impact upon the self- 
concepts of the disadvantaged was the greatest. 
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4, Within, the communities which were more homogeneously ' 
^ cojfiposed of either low or high-income families, the self'^concepts 

of rhe disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged were more alike ^hon 
were the self^^concepts of: 

(a) the^'disadvantaged and non^'disadvantaged collectively 
/ across all communities. 

(b) Students grouped solely by community of residence and 
compared with each other, 

5. ' There wet^e as many self-concep differences among the groups 
of disadvantaged^students as there were between the disadvantaged 
and non-disadvantaged students, 

85. Incerto, Richard Aj. impact of a Cultural and Educattonol 

Enrichment Program on.frhe Sense of Identity of Economically ^ 

Disadvantaged Adolescerfts from an Urban Area^ 

Boston University School/ of Education, 1970. I84p. 70-22,456. T 

Recently, the educational opportunities afforded poor children in 
America's public schools have been severely criticized. Many students 
of the field are concerned with the school environment provided^the 
disadvantaged child, where he becomes victim of an established 
social and educational setting designed for students from middle 
class homes and value systems; and taught by educators with middle 
class values and attitudes. 

The^feducational environment of the disadvantaged is.stifling, 
causing him to dispiay the "deviant behavior" of frustration, 
. cpnflict, and rebe^lliousness, with the end result of "dropping out 
of school, "or th^'main stream of society. In some instances, he 
may remain in school, but drc^p out mentally and passively await 
graduation. In either case, he eventually enters a world of work 
which continuously stresses a knowledge of technological skills, 
and he is faced with continued stress, incompetence, and conflict. 

Erik Erikson believes that the adolescent is struggling for a 
sense of identity; unable to achieve this goal he becomes a confused, 
non-productive, anti^social person. However, positive intervention 
can alleviate the negativism' and assist the adolescent in his search 
for identity. Therefore, Erikson's concept of identity was used as a 
unique program of educational, recreational, bnd cultural enrichment. 

•Tests were administered to eighty 14 to 15 year old economically 
disadvantaged ninth grade students in an urbpn School . Forty students, 
were randomly selected (Experimental Group) for Upward Bound. 
The remaining forty comprised the non"-treatment group (Control)* 
Tlie tests were administered before, during (end of 8-week residencv i 
program), and after the investigatory period. They were: Otis I.Q., 
Form C; Semantic Differential, 12 self related concepts; and the 
Personal Opinion-Inventory Scale, v/ith 4 sub scales. Statistical 
Design consisted of a comparison of the group means and t tests of 
confidence. 

Hypothesis I states: subjects would have diffused sense of identity. 
Analysis of the data, prior to intervention, showed no significant 
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differences between the means of thirty-two of the thirty-six 
Semantic Differential variables. Significant (.05), but random 
differences were found on the remaining 4 variables. No significant 
differences were found on the Personal Opinion Inventory scales. 

The results reflect poor self images, personal conflict, social 
apathy, and a sense of confusion, which lends support to Hypothesis I 

Hypotheses II and IVstqted that the treatment group would change 
their attitudes and motivations towards.school, career and self, thus 
decreasing the confusion within their ihneir idenHty^and^'promising^ 
a more positive sense of identity. 

The findings indicated/this' brief (16 weeks) program has reached 
these adolescents. The treatment group (Experimental) is not as 
eager to drop out of school (.05) as the non-influenced (Control) 
group. The treatment group changed sigr^ificantly (.05) in their 
desire to "drop out of school". They were able to evaluate the 
community conditions realistically, /and they did not disengage 
themselves from school or further education'^ This was indicated 
in the significant change (.05) of their evaluation of school . 
The reason Tor this accrued-positivism may be found in their growing 
self este,em (POk.05) throughout the treatment period. 

Conceivably the initially diffused inner identity of the treatment 
group has been brought into sharper focus, perhaps social and personal 
disregard hds been dispelled to a significant exten.t. The findings 
suggested higher self esteem, self related concepts, related attitudes, 
values, pnd activity disposed toward positive change in the treatment 
group; However, the non"?reatment group remained confused in 
these areas. 

Hypothesis ill stated; that there would be a significant positive 
change in the experimental group's grades, but not in the grades 
of the control group. 

The findings are that the control, group's grades in Mathematics 
deteriorated one full grade, and nearly a full grade in English, 
The experimental group maintained stability in both grades through- 
out the investigation period^ While Hypothesis III, as stated, is not 
confirmed, the positive effecH-of thei treatment condition on these 
grades is clear. 

The results of this investigatiort lend support to the hypothesis 
that a cultural and educational ehrfchment program for socially 
and economically disadvantaged adolescent produces clearcut 
and measurable effects on this group. 
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86. Alien, John^G. The Effects of an Achievement Motivation Program 
on the Self-Concepts of Selected Ni n th-Grade Students Representing" 
Three Ethnic Groups., North'Texas State University, 1972. 
73H2,906. 

\ 

The .problem with which this investigation was concerned was that 
of determining the effects that an achievement motivation program 
had on, changing the self "concepts and academic achievement dmong 
ninth-grade students in a tri^ethni.cal ly mixed junior high school. 

The subjects for this study were/ ninth-grade students from a large 
southwestern city* The experimental program was conducted in a 
junior high school composed of /Anglo, MexicanrArperican, and 
Negro students of approximately 30 per cent, 40 per cent, and 30 
per cent ratios, respectively, The comparison .school was an adjoining 
• area vyith qpproximately the/same ethnic mixture. 

In, measuring changes in self-concept, the Piers'"Harris Children's 
Self-C oncept Scale was us^d. Jeacher-assigned grades converted 
to numerical equivalents/were used in measuri.ng changes in academic 
achievement. ' 

All hypotheses were/fested at the .05 level of confidence by 
using two by three analysis of covariance. All data were entered 
on computer cards, Using computer services of North Texas State 
University. j 

-Chapter I contains the statement of the problerp,> purpose of 
the study, hypotheses, definition of terms, limitations, basic 
assumptions, a ^description of the experimental program, a 
description ofihe teachers in the program,- and a summary. 

Chapter ll/contains a review of related literature regarding self- 
concept and achievement. 

Chapter/lll describes the subjects, the Instrument used, procedures 
for collecting data, and procedures for treating the data. 

Chapter IV presents the hypotheses and the analysis of the data 
collected. 

Chapter V gives the summary, conclusions, and recommendations. 

The appendix gives a summary of data used, including ranges of 
scores and standard deviations. 4* 

Eight hypotheses were tested. Tfie first stated that there would be 
no significant difference between adjusted self-concept means v^hen 
testing for the main effect of ethnic group membership. This 
Was upheld. • 

One hypothesis stated that the experimental group would, achieve 
significantly higher self*-concept means thon the .comparison group . 
This was not substantiated at the .05 level, but there was a signifi- 
cant difference dt the .|6 level. \ 

Another hypothesis stated that the increase in self-concept means would 
be greater tat the end*bf the year's program than at mid-term. This was 
rejected. Only the Anglo students showed greater gain. 

117 
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One hypotkfesis stated that there would be hi ^significant difference 
between adjusted mean scores when testing for the' main effects of 
the variable of sex. This hypothesis was supported. 

Conclusions were that there ore no great differences among reported 
self-concept of Anglo, A/fe<ican-American^ and Negro students. 
The Anglo students only benefit from a year's program rather than 
one semester. Vvhile grades dropped for the second semester in both 
schools, the program was effective in showing a smgller drop in the 
experimental school than in the comparison school. 

It is recommended that a pcogram for developing self"'concept 
be started early in a child*s academic program and that a great 
deal of research be done in determining how such a program can be 
better utilized with children of minority groups and in developing 
instruments for measuring self-concept of children. 



87. Arnn, John Wesley. Self'-Security Perceptions Involving Multicul*" 
tural Populations. East Texas State University, 1972. 72p. 
Adviser: John P. McQuary. 73-4433. 

It was the purpose of this study to, seek answers to questions 
surrounding the concept of security. Does the term "security" hav^, 
different connotations among varying oge levels of members of one 
culture? Do members of opposite sexes of the same culture perceive 
security in a different manner? Are there differences in the percep*" 
tion of security among different educational levels of the same culture? 
Dp members of the Angle, Mexican-American, and Negro cultures 
differas distinct groups with one onother in their perception of security? 

The sample for the present research was composed of 451 subjects 
from the Kingsville, Texas, orea. Of the total sample, 150 were 
Anglos, 151 were AAexican-Americans, and 150 were Negroes. 
Each cultural group contained an equal number of college students, 
high school students, and junior high students. Half of each group 
was male and half was female. 

Three interviewers of different cultural origin were chosep, to 
work with their respective cultural group. They asked the subjects ' 
to related an incident in their life during which they felt most insecure. 
The subjects* self-reports were then analyzed by three judges in order - 
to, identify similar elements, contained in the self-reports. Similar 
elements were grouped into categories of security and insecurity. 
The categories of security were: (A) religio'us experience, (B) imme- 
diate family, (C) being with persons who care, (D) establishing or ' 
achieving goals, (E) leaving^a threatening situation, (F) jncidents < 
too few to individually categorize. The cultural groups and their 
sub-groups were then compared on the basis of the established cate- 
gories by utilizing the chi square statistic. 

The hypotheses tested, were developed From the questions 
presented in the Purpose of the Study. 
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F indings: Vne resuUs of the application of the chi square statistic 
on the collected data indicated a significant'difference in the cultural 
groups' perception of Security and insecurity. There was also a signifi- 
cant difference in the perception of security by age and academic 
level within the Negro and Mexican" Amerjcan cultural groups. 
The results of the study indicated no significant difference according 
' to sex in the perception of security. The group contributing the most 
difference among the cultural groups, in terms of security perceptions, 
was the Anglo group. 

The results of the evidence in the study have indfcated the following 
conclusions; I. Anglo, Mexican^Ainerican, and Negro cultural 
groups perceive security differently. 2. Anglo, Mexican-American, 
and Negro cultural groups perceive insecurity differently. 
3. There is a difference in the Mexicqn-Anierican and the Negro 
cultural groups in the perception of security by age and academic 
levels. 4. Sex appears to play an insignificant part in the perception 
of security within a cultural group. 5. Culture is a determinant in 
the perception of security and insecurity. 6. The family element 
must be given serious consideration as a facet in any definition of 
security. 7. Security does not appear to be the absence of insecurity. . 
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88. Cheek, Donald Kato. Black Ethnic Identity as Related to Skin 
Color, Social Class and Selected Variables. Temple University, 
1972. I37p. 72H7,682. 

A common observotion of social scientists has been that collections 
of people differ in their "groupness" or "stick"togetherne5s" and. that 
variations in this quality seems to be ossociated witKa host of other 
essential aspects of individual and group behavior. Past attempts 
have, been made to explain this individual variation in feelings of 
kinship towards one's racial group, especially focusing upo Negroes as 
a minority, that is, discernable and convenient for study. These past 
studies are of questionable age and use when considering how the 
Black community has undergone many current changes as symbolized 
by the emphasis on black unjty. 

This study attempted to determine the relationship that specific 
social variables had to the \>ariation in Black identity. The explanatory 
variables selected were the judgment of skin color in contrast to the 
perception of one's own skin color. The sample size included 428 U.S. 
Blacks who Were mostly students and 113 Africans v/ho for the most part 
were students. The findings were as follows: 

a) The relationshi[:j of the social structural variables of age, reg.on, 
social class and social mobility with respect to Black identity v/as 
minimal . 

b) The relationship of judged skin color to perceived skin color 

was high on the surface but had increasing distortion for the darker 
respondents. 
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c) The relotionship of judged skin color to Block identity wos 
not supported. 

d) The relotionship of perceived skin color to Block identity wos 
not supported. 

e) Accurote perception ond specific types of inoccurote' perception 
wos estoblished os being reloted to the voriotion in Black identity* 

How potent the concept of perceptuol occurocy Is in unraveling 
the Block identity question hos yet to be properly tested. 

The doto in this investigotion hos introduced the ideo thot when 
we consider how o person defines the situation we should give some 
thpught to it's occurocy or inoccurocy. At leost this type of * 
considerotion is in the direction of developing dynomic insteod of 
stotic concepts which ottempt to understond the choroctter of t^e 

kindof society in which we live. \ 

I 

Dovis, Jr. SomueL A Study of the High School Success Potterns 
of o Group of Block Moles Through High Schoo l. Woyne Sto)e 
University, 1972. 283p. Adviser: Theod^e^. Rice. 73-12,500. 

The purpose of the study is to describe the high school sucjcess 
potterns of o selected somple of block moles through high school. 
The study olso seeks to provide new knowledge regording block moles 
who succeed in high school. The determination of foctors thot contri" 
bute most to high school retention, thot ore insightful regording high 
school experiences thot prepore for post high school life, ond thot 
provide informotion os to the quolity of those skills ore other purposes 
of the study. 

Some subsidiory purposes were to*get informotion regordihg motivation, 
coping strotegies, concepts of equolity, luck^ ond institutionol rocism. 

Two groups of block moles mode up the somple. One group wos 
mode up of block mole professionols from the oreos of medicine, 
educotion, low, ond on omnibus group of "other" professionols. 
The other group wos mode of summer, 1971, groduotes from four inner- 
city high schools. Eoch porticipont of the two somptes wos osked to 
respond to questionnoires which yere essentiolly porol lei. 

Both questionnoires ore divided into four generol sections that 
focused on demogrophic informjOtion, concomitont octivities while 
in high school, color reloted foctors, ond ocodemic reloted octivities. 
Professionol questionnoires v/ere moiled, groduote questionnoires were ' 
delivered to the schools ond odministered directly. 

Questionnoire responses ore computer processed. Prinfouts provide 
totols ir number of respqiises ond percents by the professionol subgro ps 
{doctors, educotors, lo^Wyers, ond "others'O/ ond by groduote mojors 
{coMege prep, vocotjonol, ond generol). 

The findings from the two questionnoires ore onolyzed ond illustro" 
ted by tobies ond descriptions in terms of percents. Some of the 

findings ore: professionols indicote higRSevels of preparedness for 
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post high school study, while the 1971 graduates generally do not. 
School seems to have been more relevant to professionals in terms of 
Interest, grades, conduct, and preparation than to graduates. 
The factor most responsible for retaining black males in high school 
through graduation is "self. " Following "self" as retention factors 
are: the family, and educated examples. 

Some other mafor findings are: black males do have some few 
examples to emulate. Professionals generally have idols and 
graduates usually do not. Many professionals had made post ' ^ - 
high school career choices"^ri3~some graduates also had made no 
choices, even at graduation. The parents of both groups had 
high regard for education which may-have been orte of the coping " 
strategies. There are some identifiable characteristics when the 
subgroups are examined internally. Doctors, educators, and college 
prep students indicate strong similarities. Graduates have less 
difficulty dealing with their blackness than did professionals, and 
color of faculty had little to do with achievement in either 
population. Most professioncfs believe to some degree in the Hordtio 
Alger concept, and luck is not seen as much of a factor in getting 
through high school . ^ 

The findings point to some minuses in the high school when 
viewed in the context of the black male. Among the need is 
future study Focusing on the nedds of black males to improve 
their educational aspirations.' » 

• 

Dixon, Clarence Curtis. A Comparative Study of the Self Concepts 
of Disadvantaged and Advantaged Negro Students. University of 
Georgia, 1972. I48p. Advisers: Dr. Reba Burnham and Dr- Joseph - 
Bledsoe. 72-34,065. 

The major purpose olr this study was to examine the self concepts of 
disadvantaged Negro children in^grades eight through twelve in a 
prodominahtly whitQ. high schooL It was also the concern of this 
study to compare the self-perceptions of disadvantaged Negro children 
with those of Negro children who are not generally described as dis- 
advantaged. 

The follov/ing hypotheses were tested: I. Disadvantaged Negro 
children have negative self-perceptions. 2. Advantaged Negro children 
have positive self^perceptions.. 3. Disadvantaged Negro children 
differ significan^-ly from advantaged Negro children in their self- 
perceptions, 'f. There are significant differences between the self- 
perception scores oF disadvantaged and advantaged Negro children 
they are grouped according to grade. 5. There are significant differ- 
ences between the self-perception scores of disadvantaged and advantaged 
Negro children when they are grouped according to sex. 6. There are 
significant differences between the self-perception scores of disadvanta- 
ged and advantaged Negro children when they are grouped according to an 
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.combination of sfey and grade. 

The Tennessee Self Concept Scale d eveloped by Fifts (1964) 
was selected for use in this study. Data obtained from tbis test were 
statistically treated by an analysis of variance design. The significant 
differences on the- TSCS between the two schools and the interoctions 
of school with sex, school with grade, and school with sex and grade 
were calculated. In addition, the mean self-perception scores and 
standard deviations for the advantaged and-disadvantaged children 
were computed. 

The^papulation for this study was drawn from the total number of 
Negro^students in twd integrated urban high schools. A sample of 
200 disadvantaged st'jdert?s (100 moles and JOO females) and 200 
advantaged students (100 moles and 100 females) was randomly 
selected. All subjects were Negro students in grades eight through 
twelve, and 40 students were chosen from each grade. Both groups 
of students lived in integrated areas of their community and attended 
neighborhood schools. 

Three programs were used in the- analysis of the data in this 
study/ They were the BMD08V Program for Ana^ysis of Variance, 
the BMD02D Program for Correlation with Trons^generotion, and 
the MUGALS Analysis of Variance Program. 

The findings of this study were reported in the form of tables, 
figures, and related discussion... The analysis of variance was 
calculated to determine the specific factors influencing the F^rotios. 
These results, along: with the adjusted means and standard deviations, 
were presented in appropriate tables accompanying each discussion. 
•Significant interaction effects were shown graphically by appropriate 
figures. 

Thefindings were os^fbllows: 

1. Disadvantaged Negro "children hove negative self-"perceptions. 

2. Advantaged Negro children hove positive self ""percept ions, 
though not extremely so when compared to the rorm group in the 
TSCS Manual . ^ A 

3. ■ Disadvantaged Negrcjt'children differ significantly ^from odvon-^." 
toged Negro children in t.k^in^self-perceptions. There are some 
specifications to this generalization especially for grade differences.; 
Thus for some important variables, the difference between the advon*? 
toged/disodvontaged depends to a great flegree on the particular ' I 
grade. In some instances there were little or no diffosrences \ 
between the groups, especially at the twelfth grade. The greatest 
differences were nearly always found at the eigth grade ^evel. 

4. There are no significant differences between the self- 
perception scores of disadvantaged and advantaged Negro children 
when they were grouped according to grade with the exception of^ 
4 variables tested. 

5. There ore no significant differences betvyeen the self- 
perception scores of disadvantaged ond advantaged Negro children 
when they were grouped according to sex, except for I relatively 
unimportant variable. 
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6.. When the self •perception scores of disadvantaged-and advanta- 
ged Negro children are grouped according to any combination of sex 
and grade, the conclusions are somewhat variable (not so clear). 
Clearly the advantagernent/disadvantagement variable emerges 
as the major distinguishing variable, but the differences in self 
concepts between groups separated by family income depend to- 
a considerable degree in many instances on the particular grade 
and/or sex. Thus in 13 of 29 first-order and 4 of 29 second-order 
variables, differences involving grade and advantage/disadvantage 
were si^nificjapf . Similarly, I first-order and second""order 
^-vprTdbles for the sex variable were significant. 

• 

' Hraba III, Joseph. Socialization into Black Consciousness. 
The University of Nebroska, 1972. 264p. Adviser: Jack Siegman. 
72-27,399.^ 

Recently, black militancy has become a social science research 
interest. Unfortunately, definitions of militancy vary in this research: 
It was proposed that a definition of the racial situation faced by 
black people is fundamental to .black militancy. A' definition of the 
racial situation which acknov^ledges the existence of racial barriers, 
deprivation, and the external control of black life chances; and 
recommends that black people should be dissatisfied with these 
conditions and should join groups to pursue their collective interests, 
which are believed not to be shared by whites, is termed black 
consciousness. To be black conscious about the racial situation one 
expects to personally face in the future is termed self-placement 
into black consciousness. Becoming, black conscious and placing 
oneself into black consciousness are seen as processes by which 
blacks come to define the racial situation in the above manner. 
Besides their firsthand experiences with the racial situa^on, attention 
to certain forms of mass media ond participation in civil rights' 
organizations on the port of adolescents and their significant others 
was hypothesized to be associated with adolescents becoming black 
conscious and placing themselves into black consciousness. ^ 

The respondents are 68^ercent of the black adolescents enrolled 
in the public secondary schools in Lincoln> Nebraska in October 
1970. A questionnoire was administered to groups of respondents 
at these schools. The majority of the respondents are junior-high- 
school students, the instrument had been pretested, with adults in 
local civil rights organizations. 

The two dependent variables formed Guttman scales. 
The independent variables were also measured in terms of response to 
the questionnaire. Proposed correlates of black consciousness (form*: of 
racial political action and black territoriality) were also measured 
in terms of responses to the questionnaire. Gamma was used as a 
measure of association. . 

Attention to black publications, especially black newspapers and 

particular ideological publications, and roce-raled television programs. 
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especially documentaries an racial canditions and pragroms an black 
culture, on the part af bath the adolescents and their significant 
others is ossocioted v/itK the dependent voriobles. Among older 
odolescents their own oitention to mass medio is more strongly 
ossocioted with their block consciousness thon this ottention on the 
part of their significant others. This is hot olwoys the cose 
,omong younger odolescents, Lostly, block-conscious odolescents 
ore more likely to define their influentiols os being knowledgeoble 
obout the Block Movement. 

On the otlner hond, porticipotion in civil rights orgonizotions on the 
port of both the odolescents ond their signiffcont others is only positively 
ossocioted with the dependent voriobles omong younger odolescents. 
Among older odolescents this/jssociotion is consistently negotive. 

Block Power forms of rocioLpoliticol oct'ion ond block terriforioli ty 
were weokly ossocioted with the dependent voriobles. However, 
omong older, femole ond working to lower"closs adolescents, the 
ossociotions were stronger. This suggests thot experiences, in oddition 
to block consciousness, ore cruciol ?n chonneling block consciousness 
into forms of rociol politicol oction ond block territoriolity. 
Negotive contoct with whites ond the politicol octlvity of block 
groups in the locol community were suggested os beiYig importont. 
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92. Moldonodo, Bonnie Buckley. The Impoct of Skin Color by Sex on 
Self Concept of Low Socioeconomic Level Mexicon'^Amerjcon High 
School Students. New Mexico Stote University, 1972. I3?p, 
Adviser: Doctor Williom C. Cross. 72"3I,647. • 

The purposes were to determine (I) if the self-concept Is offected 
by the independent conditions of skin color ond sex, ond (2) if the 
self-concept is offected by the interoctiqns resulting from the voriobles 
of skin color and sex. 

This study wos conducted in two New Mexico public high schools 
during the ocodemic yeor I97l-I972. The^totol group stf^ple wos 
composed of 174 tenth, eleventh, ond twelfth grode students of 
Mexicon-Americon descent for v/hom four doto indices were ovolloble; 
(I) scores on the Tennessee Self Concept Scole (TSCS); (2) scores on 
Hollingsheod's Two-Foctor Index of Social Position (ISP); (3) clossifi- 
cotion OS to skin cojor, ond (4) sex. 

The subjects were ossigned to cotegories on the bosis of their sex and 
skin color. 

The doto in this investigation were treated by means of o two-way 
analysis of variance to determine whether the influence of the two 
independent variables, sex ondskln color, on the* fourteen measures 
of self-concept was significant. Where significant F ratios were 
obtained the Neumon Keul's Multiple Comparisons Test was subse- 
quently applied to sex and skin color in order to determine significant 

9/->- differences, Pearson's Coefficient of Concordance was used to 
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determine significant correlation coefficients for the students', 
investigator's, and the judges* ratings of skin color. Further analyses 
of variance were performed to determine any significance in the 
investigator's and judges' ratings of skin color by sex. . 

The results of this study as they pertained to the two hypotheses 
were as follows: the results of the study partially supported 
hypothesis one. Four measures of self-concept were found to 
differ significantly, as a result of the independent variables of sex 
by students* perceptij&fis of skin color. The Self-SatisfaCtion Score, 
the physical Self Score, the Variability Score and the Defensive 
Positive Score were affected by the independent condition of sex. 
The independent variable of skin color affected the Self-Criticism 
Score/ the Total Conflict Score, and the Physical Self Score. 
There were no significant interaction effects in support of hypothesis 
two. Pearson's Coefficient of Concordance found very low coeffi- 
cients of contingencies for all skin color ratings. Analysis of variance 
for sex by investigator resulted in the Total Conflict and ''the Family 
Self Scores being affected by skin color. The Family Self Score 
was affecfed by the independent condition of skin color according - 
to analysis of'variance for sex by Judge Cne. A significant 
interaction was found on the Identity Score. Analysis of variance 
for Judge Two revealed a significant interaction on the Defensive 
Positive Score. Analysis of variance for Judge Three indicated a 
significant main effect on the Variability Score by sex. There were 
significant interactions on the Identity and Family Self Scores for Judge 
Three. 

Conclusions: I. Male and female low socioeconomic leve! 
Mexican-American subjects did not differ significantly with regard to 
their overall levels of self-concept . Sex and skin color slightly , 
affected the subjects* perceptions of their personal worth, to what 
degree they liked themselves, and of their confidence in themselves. 
2. The lower socioeconomic level students did not exhibit a sense 
of inferiority arid worthlessnes$ to the degree which is generally 
attributed to their social class. 



93. Nobles, Wade I V/infred. The Effects of Africon Identificatio n 
Ve rsus American Id e ntification and Cultural Message Ve rsus 
Economic Message Exposure on- Group-Unity . Stanford "UnTversity, 
1972. I22p. 73-4566. 

The total absence ofAfrica and Africanity in the theories of so-called 
"Necjro" identify would have one to believe that Africa and its influence 
on Black people was totally nbn-existent. The theories imply thaf j'le 
identity of Black people v/as made (in Isolation) in America. Most of 
the research which follows this line of reasoning accepts the assumption 
that Black people, in judging ourselves the way other people (white 
people) do, are "forged" into a servile, passive, ond inferior role which 
in time becomes indistinguishable from the real person. 
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In this research it,was suggested that naming, or classification, 
begins the process of "Identification — Identification being the process 
whereby Individuals are effectively linked or bound together with 
ihelr^lnd" as a people or a group. Accordingly, we expected 
the classJCicatlon of "kind" to signify a kind of action. It was also 
suggested thatHwo^rlentations prevail in Black communities. 
The political persuasiOQSconsistent with these orientations are the 
Marxist-Leninist ideology and^e* Cultural-Nationalist ideology.^ 

Both the acknowledgment of one^ kind (identification) and the 
Ideology (message orientation) oiSe recfeives^omblne to determine 
the direction people will take on all questlons^acid issues. 
The unification of Black communities (e.g., group-Mjiriity) is one 
such issue. This study reports t;he effects these characteristics. 
(Identification and Ideology) have on Black people's feelings abdut^^ 
group-unity. 

The indei^endent variables were: (I) identification and (2) message 
exposure. The dependent v^ariable was group-unity. 

The two primary hypotheses were that: (I) subjects who identified 
themselves as "African" would score significantly higher on the group- 
unity measures than would subjects who identified themselves as 
"American, " and (2) subjects who^ were exposed to the culturally 
based message would score significantly higher on the group-unity - 
measures than would those subjects who were ex;posed to the economi- 
cally based message. 

For theethnocentric measures. Group-unity I, bo th^idenj'i float ion 
and message exposure had an affect on the amount of groud-uni ty. 
In the acceptance measure. Group-unity 2, the American identlfi'" 
cation subjects had lower overall acceptance scores than did the 
African identification subjects. There were* no significant differences 
found between subjects with regard to message exposure. For the 
semantic meaning and similarity measure, C^j-oup-unity 3, the 
perceived meaning of the concepts — Africar^, American, and 
Myself — did not differ as a function of identification or message ex- 
posure. In tejms of semantic similarity, there was a significant 
identification effect. Jhe effect of message exposure on semantic 
similarity was-dlso significant. 

In summary, we found that the effect identification and message 
exposure had on the feelings of group-unity was significant. It is-' 
believed that the subsequent educational, political, and psychologi- 
cal implications this study has for Black communities in this country ^ 
and throughout the v;orld are far reaching and directly applicable 
to the control and destiny of these same communities. 
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94. Rodriguez, Alice. The Relationship of Self^Concept and Motor 

Ability in Certain Selected Negro and Caucasian. Tenth Grade Girls. 
The University^fAlabamaT 1972. I26p. 73-8011. 
The purpose of this study was to determine the degree of relationship 
between self^concept and motor ability, and to determine whether or 
not Negro tenth grade girls differ significantly in terms qf self-concept 
and motor ability from. Caucasian tenth grade girls enrolled in two 
different Tuscaloosa County high schools. 

Permission was obtained from the Tuscaloosa County Assistant 
Superintendent for Instruction to involve the physical education 
teachers and the pupils enrolled in schools operated by the Tuscaloosa 
County Board of Education. Personnel involvement included two high 
school principals and four tenth grade physical education teachers. 
Pupil involvement included 176 tenth grade girls of which eighty" 
eight were Negro and eighty"eight were Caucasian. 

The methodology and procedures of this study were explained to 
the personnel involved. The Scott Motor Ability Test was adminis- 
tered to the subjects by the investigator and six student assistants 
from each of the two high schools. The subjects were tested during 
their regularly scheduled physical education classes. 

The Tennessee Self"Concept Scale was then administered by the 
investigator in accordance with instructions outlined in the scale. 
^ ^^^ This test was also administered during their regjularly scheduled 
pKysica^l education classes. 

The statistical technique used to determine the relationship 
between motor ability and splf "concept was the Pearson Product- 
Moment Correlation. The-.raw scores were used for the motor ability 
tests and the t-test (analysis of variance) was used to determine 
differences. "^^-^^ 

The data appear to justify these conclusiohs:-([) Negro tenth 
grade girls had a lower overall level of self-concept-thon did the 
Caucasian tenth grade girls; (2) Caucasian girls were mofe\.^ 
variable and inconsistent in terms of self"concept than Negro girls;^ 
(3) Negro girls were superior to the Caucasian girjs in are strength 
and shoulder girdle strength; (4) Negro girls were better coordinated 
than Caucasian girls; (5) there were no significant differences between 
Negro and Caucasian girls in terrhs of abll handling, ball control, and 
leg power; (6). no positive significant relationships were, found amoung 
the self-concept variables and motor ability variables with the Negro 
and Caucasian groups combined;. (7) Negro and Caucasian girls who were 
strong, well coordinated and had leg power did not like themselves, did 
not seen themselves as they really were and were not satisfied with 
their health and physical appearance; (8) for prediction of self-concept ' 
from motor ability, the selection of the standing broad jump would bfe 
thejnost accurate of the three motor ability tests for Caucasian and 
Negro subjects; (9) for prediction of self-concept from motor ability 
the selection of the wall pass would be the least accurate of the three 
motor ability tests for Caucasian and Negro subjects; (10) Negro girls 
who had leg pov/er'also had a capacity for self criticism; (II) Caucasian 
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girls who were strong, well coordinafed and had leg power did not 
reflect a very high level of self-esteem. \ 

These recommendations were mode for further study: 
(I) that further research be conducted to determine differences 
which may exist. among Negro and Caucasian girls of rural and urban 
areas; (2) that further research be conducted in order to investigate 
the relationship of motorability and self-concept with Negro and 
Caucasian girls from different geographic areas; (3) that further 
research be conducted to determine the- role of factors such as 
nutritional status, opportunities for physical activity, anthropometric 
differences, and motivation in determining the self-concept and 
motorability performance of tenth grade girls;"" (4) that in physical 
education programs for Negro^and Caucasian tenth grade girls, 
strong emphasis should be placed upon the development of positive 
self-concept for Negro girls. Concerted efforts should also be made 
to develop arm strength, shoulder girdle strength,^ and coordination 
for^ Caucasian tenth grade girls; (5) that, race not be a basis for 
classification of students into homogeneous groups for participation 
in sports activities; (6) that motorability be a basis for classification 
of students into homogeneous groups for participation in sports 
activities; (7) that' In physical education programs for tenth grade 
girls emphasis be placed upon the development of a positive 
.selfeconcept for Caucasian girls who are strong, well coordinated 
ahd have leg power. 

95. Westney, Ouida Elaine. The Comparative Effects of a Group 
Discussion Pro gram and a Lecture Program on the Self Concept ^ 
Attitudes Toward Pregnancy and M anifest Anxiety of Unwed^ 
Primiqravid, Negro Adolescen t Girls. University of Maryland, 
1972. I2lp. Adviser: Dr. Bflucile Bowie. 72-20,795. 

The purpose of this study was to assess the comparative effects of a 
group discussion program and.a lecture program on the self concept, 
attitudes toward pregnancy, and manifest anxiety of unwed, Negro, 
adolescent girls who- were expecting their first baby. 

It was hypothesized that d group of girls who were exposed to a 
discussion program for expectant mothers when compared with a similar 
group of girls who were exposed to a- lecture program would demonstrate: 

1 . A greater increase in self concept, 

2. A greater increase in positive attitudes toward pregnancy, and 

3. A greater decrease in manifest anxiety. 

^ "-^Jjie 24 subjects used in the study were obtained from the Prenatal 
CI infc^of-the University of Maryland Hospital ip Baltimore,. Maryl md. 
They were self"^el§cted since they voluntarily decided to be involved in 
an educational program-foQ^oung expectant mothers. They were, 
however, randomly ossignedPtb^the^lecture and discussion programs, 
12 in each program. 



Prior to fhe beginning of the discussion progrom and the lecture 
progrom, the Tennessee Self Concept Scole, the Pregnoncy Reseorch 
Questionnoire, ond the Toylor Monifest Anxiety Scole were odminis- 
tered to oil subjects to meosure self concept, ottitudes toword.prenoncy 
ond monifest onxiety, respectively. 

One group of six subjects wos then exposed to the discussion 
progrom, ' ond onother group of six to the lecture progrom. In eoch 
cose, the progrom consisted of eight, weekly one ond one-holf hour 
sessions in which content reloting to expectont porent education wos 
given considerotion. At the terminotion of the educotionol progroms, 
themeosuring instruments were re-odministered. The experiment was 
then replicoted using theVemoining six subjects from eoch progrom. 

Pre- ond post"'treotment totol scores obtoined by the subjects on the 
three ossessing instruments provided the doto for testing of the null 
hypotheses. The .05 level of significonce wos required for rejection 
of eoch of the null hypotheses. 

The doto obtoined were treoted by the anolysis of the covorionce 
using, in each onolysis, the post^test score os the criterion ond the 
oppropriote pre^test score os the covoriote. 

None of the three null hypotheses wos rejected ot the ,.05 level of 
significonce. The indicotions were thot the posftreotment scores 
for self concept, ottitudes toword pregnoncy, ond manifest onxiety 
for the subjects who were exposed to the educotionol progroms showed 
no differences between the groups which could not be exploined 
•by differences in the pre^'treotment scores. 

Evidence from the 5tudy, therefore, idicotes thot for smoll 
groups there is no meosuroble superiority of the discussion over the 
lecture progrom in increosing the self concept ond positive ottitudes 
toword pregnoncy, ond in decreosing the monifest onxiety of the 
unwed, primigrovid, Negro odolescent girls who were e>):posed to 
these educotionol progroms. 
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Locus of Control j 

96. Golden, Celia Judith Sugar. Concept Formation as a Function of 

Locus of Control and Method of Presentation Among Some Disadvantaged 
and Advantaged Fifth Grade Students. The Pennsylvania State University, 

J97L 1 22p. 72-9467. \ 

\ 

According to Rotter's social learning thepry, internal locus of control 
individuals perceive a stronger relationship, between their own behavior 
and the consequential reinforcement from the environment than do external 
iocus of control individuals. S^ince disadvantaged (LSES) children are 
more apt to maintain external control and perform more poorly academicall 
than advantaged (MSES) children, \\ was hypothesized that on intervention 
technique which benefitted the external child's academic performance 
would be more ap|3ropriate for the LSES chi Id and would consequently 
reduce the discrepancy between the LSES and MSES group achievement 
means. As externals are also relatively more dependent on enviromentol . 
cues, an increase in structure in the teaching-learning situation was felt 
to be one technique for improving the externals* achievement performance. 

The basic design used was a levels (LSES, MSES) by levels (internal, 
external) by treatment (degree of structure) fbctoriol design with one 
repeated measure (one or two relevant dim.e'nsions on a concept formation 
task). The locus of control scale was given to 14 classes; subjects were 
then screened for missing data, extreme reading achievement scores, and 
extreme age, in thq^order, to obtain the sample pooL Eighty sample 
subjects, were randomly selected from the internal and external ranges 
on the locus of control scale for individual testing on concept formation* 
Non-verbal criterion measures were (I) number of correct responses 
and (2) trials to criterion. The verbal criterion measure was the ability 
to verbalize the correct concept. 

Data analyses revealed that LSES children were more, external at the 
population level than MSES children, but no^ at the sample pool level'. 
Although SES differences were- predicted on verbal, but not on nonverbal 
measures, no SES differences were found. As predicte^^, a teaching, 
cbndition by locus of control interaction was found. Internals were 
handicapped by additional structure while externals performed better 
than internals in the more structured treotment condition. Since past 
research has shown internals to be better learners in the regular classroom, 
additional structure in the teaching-learning situation in this study 
seemed to be a practical intervention technique for improving externals* 
performonc.e regardless of SES. Although a SES by level of difficulty 
interaction was predicted with internals performing relatively better on the 
more difficult tasks, only a trend in that direction was observed. 
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97. Crane, Valerie. Effects of Black or Wiite Adult Modeling with 
^' Or Without Rule Structure on Adopting a Standard for Self^Control 
' in Sex" to Eleyen^Year'^OId Black Boys. Fordham University, 1972. \ 
IIOp. Adviser^Bonnie L. Ballif. 73-1505. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the effectiveness of black 
or white male adult modeling with or without rule structure on adopting 
a standard for self-control in sex~ to eleven~year~old black boys. 

Subjects were 162 black males from six to eleven years of age from 
two urban schools and were randomly assigned to rule-structure, 
no^rule-structure, or control groups. Half of the subjects were exposed 
to a black model and half of the subjects^were exposed to a white model . 
The models were two black and two white male undergraduates; the 
experimenters were fouriwhite female adults. 

The materials were stories indicating intentional acts of transgression 
with two endings; one indicating, self-control' and one indicating 
external ontrol. A self-control res^nse stated that the child had 
control over the consequences of his act; .the external act; the 
external response showed that the child relied on an external agent 
to solye the problem. Forty stories were, divided into four groups of 
ten stories each constituting baseline stories, modeling stories, 
treatment stories, and post"treatment stories. 

A female experimenter read the stories to each child individualj^y 
and asked,. ''Which way sliould the story end?" and, "Why did you ■ 
I choose that ending?" The first week, baseline stories were read to 
j the subjects. Those subjects scoring eight or less were maintained < 
I for further treatment. The second week, the experimenter was 
accompanied by a male adult model. The experimenter read the 
modeling stories to the model and'recorded his responses. The model 
then left the room and the treatment stories we^e read to the subject. 
In the rule-structure group, subjects were exposed to a model who 
gave a self""control response to each story ond then indicated' 
location of blame and reparation. In the np"rule-structur'e group, 
subjects were exposed to a model who gave a self-control responise 
and followed with a summary of the story. "The treatment stories 
w.ere read to the control group, but they did not observe the model. 
The third week, post"treatment stories were given to all subjects 
repeating* base line procedures. 

The present stujly found that the rule-structure group scored higher 
on self-control mean scores than the no-rule-structure group, but 
this difference did not reach significance. However, a significant 
interaction of groups with the repeated stories showed that the rule- 
structure and no-rule-structure groups increased to a greater degree 
than the control group from baseline to treatment stories. / 

The frequency of rule statements was also significantly greater in 
the rule-structure and no-rule-structurc! groups than the control group. 
This finding indicates that modeling hod a significant effect on the 

self-control and self-critical responses. AILsubjects increased signi- 
ficantly hqm baseline to treatment Stories and this increase was ^ 
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maintained in posftreatment* Although the control group increased, 
these subjects scored substantially lower than the rule-structure and 
np'"rule-structure groups. 

This study also found that there was a significant interaction of 
race of model with the repeated stories indicating the subjects 
exposed to a black mod^l increased from baseline to treatment 
stories more than-the subjects exposed to a white model/, TBese 
increases were mointoined in post'"treatment for all groups. 
Subjects exposed to a black model scored significantly higher than 
subjects exposed to a white model in* the rule'"structure group on 
treatment stories, but no other race of model effects/were signifi- 
cant* / 

Aronfreed's concept of modeling as a process of social facilita- 
tion best explains the results of the present study. /'These results 
also support the findings of Bdndura that model ing//is*effective 
in the modification of social behavior. / - 



98. Darmstadt, Margaret Ann. The Effects of a Verbal Intervention 
in Black Studies and Social Studies Courses on//Locus of Control 
Ideology, Cognitive Dissonance, and Militant; Attitudes. 
Rutgers University^ The State University of New Jersey, 1972. 
I06p. Adviser: James E. Wheeler, 72-26,^63. 

This study investigated the effects of verbal intervention on cognitive 
dissonance, locus of control and militant attitudes on four groups of 
high school students. It sought to combinfe the work of Festinger in 
dissonance theory with that of Rotter's locus of control theory. 
Gurin and associates factor-analyzed the Rotter hE Scale and found ' 
it contained three, factors: (I) control ideology, (2) fate or chance, 
and (3) system modifiabil ity. Dissonance was defined gs a particular 
relatipn among these factors as measured by the Gurin Multidimensional 
hE Scale developing from istudents' conflicting cognitions between \^ 
factor I and factors 2 plus 3. Man, in general, could control his 
own destiny, but the students could not. Internal control was defined 
OS the sum of the positive items on the Gurin Scale. Change in 
militant attitudes v/os measured by a group of additional items on . c 
the same scale. These items tapped beliefs about the power of Blacks 
in contrast to the power of the "system. " 

This study used field conditions and attempted to avoid experi- 
. mental "manipulation" of the subjects as much as possible. The sub- 
jects, all junior and seniors in high school, were chosen from two 
Black Studies class taught by one teacher ond two Social Studies ^ 
classes taught by,onother. The test was administered by the respective 
teachers within the context of the class perrod. 

The procedure was to give the Gurin Multidimensional |-E Scale 
to all four classes as a pretest at the beginning of the first semester 
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and a posttest at the end of the semester. On the day prior to the 
posttest a discussion of one period in length was held with the^ 
students of one of the Black Studies and one of the Social Studies 
classes. The author conducted the discussion which was on ecology. 
The point of the discussion advocated the proposition that students 
could develop a high degree.of control, creating both social and * 
personal Influence on th^ir environments Control groups were the 
other two classes which cJid not have this intervention. Change 
scores were computed between the pretesting and posttesting for 
each of the three variables and \he data was subjected to analysis 
of variance and t tests. 

Three hypotheses were tested: 

1. Intervention will: (a) reduce dissohdnce scores; (b) increase 
. internal control sources; (c) reduce militoncy scores; 

2. Block Studies curriculum will: (a) reduce dissonance'scores; 
(b)lincrease internal control; (c) reduce militancy scores; 

3. There will be an interaction between intervention and curriculum 
in: (a) dissonance; (b) internal control;. (c) militancy scores. 

It was found that for \he dissonance variable a significant interaction 
occurred between curriculum and treatment and curriculum effects alone 
' accounted for a significant amount of the change. Intervention reduced 
dissonance in the black studies group whereas it increased -it in the 
^ social studies group. The combination of the Black Studies and treat*" 
ment was the most effective in reducing dissonance. The main effect 
in the militancy variable was also the unique combination of Black 
Studies and intervention. Only this condition showed a significant 
reduction of militancy scores. No significant change was shown in 
any of the four conditions for the internal control variable by either 
analysis of variance or t tests. 

A possible explanation offered for the findings was that intervention 
and Social Studies decreased the students' sense of powerlessness thereby 
decreasing dissonance and militancy. Internal control, on the other 
hand, was viewed as a core personality construct and as such, it was 
not subject to measurable modifiability through limited intervention. 
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99. Ingram, Jesse Henry. Locus of Control and Self Esteem of Compensatory 
Education Students. The University of Michigan, 1972. I54p. 
Advisers: Betty M. Morrison and Floyd Wylie. 72*29,099. ' 

There wfere two major research concerns underlining this investigation: 
I) assessing whether or not high school students who* were participating 
in an Upward Bound Summer Program differ from other high school students 
who were not involved in the program in regard to internal versus external 
locus of control and self esteem and 2) ossessing the extent to which an 
Upward Bound Summer Program affects the internal versus external locus 
of' control dispositions and self*"esteem ratings of its participants. 

The data were gathered on 105 Upward Bound Summer Program students 
and 185 students who were not involved in the program from various 

O Michigan urban school districts. The instruments employed to measure 
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the internal versus external locus of control and self esteem personoMty 
variables were the Social Reaction Inventory, the Intellectual Achieve- 
ment Responsibility Scale, the Self Concept of Ability Scple, and 
the Rosenberg Self Esteem Scale. s 

Although the inquest for gender-Identity and grade level distinctions 
were not the major objective of this study^ the datg^were scrutinize<^> 
for such differences. When treatment was not considered, the female\ 
students were discovered to be more internal than their male, counter- V 
ports on the Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Scale. 
This finding suggests that the female students felt more responsible 
than the male students for the academic outcomes they experienced 
in school. Conversely, the male students' locus of control disposi- 
tion reflected an exfernal orientation. They believed that someone 
else was responsible for their successes and failures encountered 
in/school. 

It was found that the Upward Bound Summer Program participants 
were less Internal/more external than the non-participants across 
certain grade leveljs. Further, the tenth and eleventh grade partici^ 
pant male students were discovered to have a higher self esteem than 
the tenth and eleventh grade mqle students who were not involved 
in the program. 

There y/ere.no systematic differences associated with the Upward 
Bound Summer Program students' grade level in school nor year in 
the program. However, on initial testing, the returning male parti- 
cipants were found to be more internal than the new male participants 
on the Social Reaction Inventory. Additionally, the returning 
eleventh grade participant male students were found to be more 
internal than the new eleventh grade participant male students on 
the Control Ideology Scale of the Social Reaction Inventory. 

Certain differences were associated with the Upward Bound Summer 
Program students* grade level 9n the final testing thahdid not emerge 
on the initial test administration. The higher grade level first 
year students tended to be more internal than the lower grade level 
first year st^idents on the Failure Scale of the Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Scale. The former students were more willing to accept 
the responsibility for their academically related failures. Lastly, 
there were no differences found among the first year, second year, nor 
third year students during final (post) testing. 



100. Peters, Fitz-George Joseph. Internal-External Locus of Control with 
Black and White Fifth Grade Students. Claremont Graduate School, 
1972. 9lp. 72-30,579. 

The purpose of this study was to view, compare, and discuss if there 
was a significant difference in black and white students* perception of 
themselves, rather than outside circumstances, as responsible for their 
' academic successes and failures. 
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CrandalTs Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire 
was administered by this investigator to 180 black ond white low socio- 
economic fifth grade stOdents from three Title I schools in one district. 
The.eight black and white'^teochers participating in the study were the 
regular class room teochers. The questionnoire yields two separote 
sub-scores, one for belief on the part of the subject in internal responsi- 
bility for successes, (I+), the other for belief on the part of the subject 
in internal responsibility for failures (|-). The two I scores were totaled 
(Ijqj) ^o provide o general index for internal responsibility concerning 
intellectual acodemic tosks. The questionnaire was composed of thirty* 
four Items. Eoch item stem described either o positive or a negative 
achievement experience with which chi!dren ore fomiliar. 

The block boys', black girls', white bop', ond white girls' mean 
internal scores responses were compared by the T test for statistical 
significance. Also, the subjects were compared as to their internal 
scores, occording to the race of their regulor class room teacher. 
In reference to the negative achievement experiences posed*in the 
questionnoire, white girls disployed the most internal locus of * . 
control and block boys displayed the most external orientation. 
For the positive situations, all student subgroups demonstrated 
internal orientat.ion^ with the exception of the black boys, who 
gave evidence of having an external orientation. When the race of 
the teacher and the student was the same, the student demonstrated 
a more internal locus of control. When the race of the teacher and 
student was different, the student had a more external orientation. 

The results of this study agree with other research by suggesting 
the whites have an internal orientation and the blacks have an external 
orientation. Since all of the subjects came frorirr^the same population 
and were designated as belonging to the low socio-economic status, the 
results suggest that internol-external locus of control may be affected 
more by the racial factor. However, since the racial and economic 
foctors are so related in offecting.beliefs of. blacks, further reseorch 
study is suggested, ^ 
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Personal Problem s 

— ; i — * ^ « 

101. Welter, Clyde Wendell. Personal Problems of Disodvantoged and 
- Advantoged Secondary School Students. The Ohio State University, 
1970. 23lp. Adviser: Professor Tnez Roy V^lls. 71-7592. 

The first purpose of ihis study was to determine, classify, and compere 
the self-perceived personal problems of socioecOnomically disadvantaged 
and advarvtaged secondary school students. The second purpose was to 
compere the relotive importance that dlsadvontaged and odvontoged stu- 
dents place on twelve pre-selected cotegories of concern. The thirt' 
* purpose wos to explore the relotionships between the problems of students 
and the independent variables of sex, age, and grade level. 

The sample consisted of 2,585 students in grades ten, eleven, ond 
^ twelve in selected Columbus,. Ohio, public high schools. Students 
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enralled in schaals located in the inner city were identified as 
disadvantaged far the purpose af this study. Students enralled in 
schools located in outlying residentioi oreos of the city were identi- 
fied OS odvontoged. 

To accomplish the first purpose of the study on open -end questibnnoire 
^os developed ond odministered to 611 disodvontoged ond 337 odvonfoged 
stu^dents. On the questionnoire the students were osked to list the 
persfpnol problems that they experience at school, ot home, ond 
outsi^de the school unci home* The problems listed were onolyzed 
.oqd c^^ssified into fourteen mojor problem cotegories ond into 
nuVnerotJs sub'^cotegories* Disodvontoged students were compored- , 
with odvantoged students on the bosis of the- number ond percentoge | 
of problems listed in eoch mojor problem cotegory# A toxonomy 
of student problems wos developed from the findings ond illustroted 
with student quototions. 

To occornplish^the second purpose of the study o "problem check 
list w'^s developed ond odminTstered to 455 disodvontoged and 
682. advantaged students* The check list contains twelve major 
categories of personal problems, and students were asked to rote 
and rank each problem category as on area of personal concern. ^ 
A t test was used to compare the ratings assigned by disadvantaged 
students with those assigned by advantaged students. Frequency 
distributions were constructed to show the ranks assigned to soch 
of the twelve problem categories by disadvantaged and advantaged 
students* 

To accomplish the third purpose of the study the statistical 
analyses describ**d. above were mode using age, sex, ond-grode 
level OS independent variables* 

Bosied on the findings, the following conclusions were drown; 
" I* Troublesome interpersonal relationships ore o major cause of 
the problems reported by both disadvantaged and advantaged students* 

2. Advantaged students ore more concerned about future needs 
and wonts than ore disadvantaged-, whereoSriJisodvontoged students 
ore more concerned about immediate needs- and wonts than ore 
odvontdged stu^dents* 

3* The personal problems of disadvantaged students and those of 
advantaged students are, more similar than dissfmilor in nature* 

4. Problems ore felt more intensely by students at the eleventh^ j 
grade level than by students at the tenth- and tv^lfth-grode levels. 

5* The traditional belief that girls hove more concerns pertaining 
to life at home than do boys, whereas boys hove more problems 
pertaining to life at school than do girls apparently holds true for 
today's teen-agers. 

6. The relative importance that students assign to problems may 
change overt the years* • 

7. Secan|dary school students con and wi!P~cammunicqte<the!r 
problems and concerns in o free response situation,, and tl^eir 
responses con be^clossified toxonomlcolly. 
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8. Tne'problem check list and the open-end questionnaire can 
be used with relatively equal effectiveness in identifying the impor- 
tance that adoTescents place on major life problems; however, the 
use of a free response technique such ds the open-end questionnaire 
provides an inS^ight into the nature of these life problems that is not 
provided by the use of a check list. , 

102. Evans, Arthur Jqmes. Percept ions^of Personal Problems by Students 
of Different Ethnic Groups in a Large Suburban High SchooL 
University of Pittsburgh, 1971. 207p. 72-22,311. 

The study was concerned with the personal-^sociol problems of high 
school students from different ethnic backgrounds - Black Americans, 
Mexican-Americans, and Anglo-Americons^ A review of the Hteroture 
indicated that: (I) culture influences behavior, (2) adolescents Jn the 
greater American soqiety, regardless of th etr ethnic offiliation, share 
□ 'number of problems found within the structure of o recognized - 
•"adolescent culture", and (3) the Mexican-American and Black- 
American youth, because of the prejudices^ they have encountered 
as members of non-white American minority groups, manifest attitudes 
and problems different from those of their Anglo-Americon peers. 

The principal objective was to analyze the problems reporte^d, in 
terms of their relotionship to ethnic or adolescent influences. 

The subjects of the study were 240 students: 80 Black-Arhericans, 
80 Mexican-Americans, ond 80 Anglo-Americans. An inventory of 
the problems of these students was obtained through the use of the 
Mooney Problem Check List High School Forrn 1950. 

Analysis of variance and the Duncan's New Multiple Range Test 
were used to study differences among the three groups. The use of ^he 
chi'-square test was made to study s^igmficant differences betyyeen 
the three groups in the^el^venroteo^ the check list, as well as for 
the 330^^paFete'p^Elems. 

A profile for each ethnic group was derived from the problems 
responded to by 25 percent or more of the students from that particular 
ethnic group.. To explore areas which suggested adolescent concerns, 
a list of shared problems was compiled from the problems checked by 
25 percent of the Black-Americans, Mexican-Americans, and the 
Anglo-Americans uniformly. 

The analysis of variance showed no significant difference between 
the paired means (Mexican-Americans and Anglo-Americans, Anglo-. 
Americons^ and Black-Americans, Mexicon-Americans and Black- . 
Americans). However, the chi-square test did reveal a significant 
difference in three areas of the check list. 

In general, it was concluded that the problems checked indicated 
the participation of these students in the large American odolescent 
culture, as well as in the culture of their respective ethnic groups. 
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I03» Corvine, Walter Skarzynski. 'A Stuciy of Major Problems as Expressed 
by High School Students by Race, Sex^ and Grade> Northern Illinois 
University, 1972, 227p. 72-22,783. 

This study, conducted in 1969, investigoted the differences in problems 
as expressed by adolescent students attending the public secondary 
schools in Joliet, a northern Illinois city with a population of 82,000. 
AIJ three public secondary schools (grades 9 through 12) were included 
and a total of 4,430 students were us.ed in the study, and the 5l percent 
boys and 49 percent girls consisted of 80 percent vVhites and 20 percent 
Blacks. The STS YOUTH INVENTORY, Form G, constructed by 
Remmers and Shimberg, was administered by school personnel tovall 
students in attendance. 1 
. The onolyses of the data involved computing the percent of responses 
by various groups to each item on -the inventory and comparing these 
percents by meons of z"values. Jn addition to these statistics, a 
three"way analysis of variance was, conducted using tne dimensions of 
Race, Sex and Grade as the voriables for each item in the inventory. 

The results indicated, in generol, that the Black students exprt 3d 
more problems than did the White students, and thot girls expressed 
more problems than did boys. Also, in general, the number of expressed 
problems decreased for the higher grades as compared to the lower 
grodes. 

The oreas of concern for the Black students centered around post- 
high school educotional ond vocational plans while the White students 
were more concerned'with personal problems. The boys, in general, 
expressed more concern for post"high school educotional opportunities 
and college than did the girls, whereas the girls were more Qoncerned 
about personal adjustment problems and social welfare than were the 
boys. Problems related to school and post-high schpol educational 
and vocational plans were expressed os more significant by the students 
at the higher grades when compared to the lower grodes and the lower 
grades expressed as significant, problem areas reldted to "self* and 
social interoction to a greoter degree than did the higher grades. 

The implications of the results of this study for school systems are 
thot the adolescent group is not ho'(Tiogeneous but consists of different 
si^cultures which express different problems and needs. Consideration 
should be given to students who moy not define their problems in the 
same way thot the school does. Ad.r.inistrators should make every effort 
to meet the unique needs of the Black istudent as well as \he White. 
Counselors can use the results of this type of study os o base for 
meeting the neods of the students and as qn aid to design sessions 
which will be of significont value to their^ clientele. Teochers should 
be awax<^ thot students today appeor to be more critical and demanding 
and expect more academic competency ond\personol awareness from 
the teacher. ^ I 
The results of this study indicate thot the STS YOUTH INVENTORY, 
. Form G, is o valuable instrument and can be used to identify both the 
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general areas of concern of high school adolescents and the unique pro- 
blems of individuals and subgroups. '„ ^ 

Recommendationsfor future research include similar studies involving 
not only Ahtte and Black students but also other racially and culturally 
different segments of the population. Additional statistical analyses 
should be done to determine the contributions of each of the variables 
to the significant interactions. A factor analysis should be conducted 
to determine the specific items within the inventory that might be 
contVibutory to thi. statistical differences. 

> 

Teachers Attitudes and Behavior 

Gossen, Harvey Alfred. An Investigation of the Relationship Between 
Socioeconomic Status of Elementary Schools and the Pupil Control 
Ideology of Teachers. Oklahoma State University, 1969. I22p. 
Adviser: Dr. Kenneth St. Clair. 70-21,398. 

A study to compare the pupil control ideologies of teachers in low 
socioeconomic status elementary schools with those of teachers in 
middle and high socioeconomic status schools, was conducted in -the 
'Oklahoma City Schools. 

Tho socioeconomic status of schools was determined on the basis of 
tae occupations of parents of school children. A prestige ranking of 
tHese occupations was obtained with the use of the. National Opinion 
Research Center Occupational Prestige Scale. A median rank was 
"th^n calculated for each selected elementary school district. 

Tfeachers in the selected schools responded to the Pupil Control 
Ideology Form. This instrument is composed of twenty items designed 
to measure a teacher's pupil control ideology relative to a continuum, 
with humanistic and custodial pupil control ideologies at its^extremes. 
A Likert-type scale is utilized in this instrument. 

The mean Pupil Control Ideology Form score of 100 teachers in low 
socioeconomjic schools was compared with the meqn score of 100 teachers 
in each of the middle and high socioeconomic status schools. This was 
done by using a single classification analysis of variance, followed by 
a Scheffe test for each pair of mean scores. 

The mean Pupil Control Ideology Form score of the teachers in low 
socioeconomic status schools was significantly higher (.05 level of 
significance) than the mean scores of the teachers in the middle and 
high socioeconomic status schools. The results, therefore, suggested 
that the teachers in low socioeconomic status schools are more custodial 
in their pupil control orientation than are their counterparts in middle 
and high socioeconomic status schools. 

Porter, James Hurt. Correlation of Teacher Attitudes with Learning 
Among Selected Disadvantaged Elementary Students. Texas A & 
University, 1969. Il2p. Adviser: Dr. William H. Graves. 70-11,573. 



The study was concerned with the investigation of teacher attitudes toward 
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disadv^antaged pupils in an Elemenfary ond Secondary Education Act Title/ 
Project^yn San Antionio, Texos. 

Six te^achers, who in thej opinion of the cooperating princjpol hod 
pupil""centered attitudes, and six who in his opinion did n^f hove this 
type attitude, were selected for the study. Teachers in the study were 
within a 10 year age range} and were under 40 years of dge. The 12 
teacher subjects were thenjadministered the Minnesota .Teacher Attitude 
Inventory; three teachers scoririg highest and three teachers scoring 
thfe lowest on the Inventor)!^ were selected for the^investigation. The 
teacher subjects were alsojadminlstered a speciolly constructed inventory 
to possibly reveal other diynensions of attitudes^ toward^ the teaching- 
learning situation for disodvontaged children"! ' , v 

Individual scores frop^i'ochievement tests/odministered in thfe Spring « 
of 1968, and 1969, were obtoined for the'pupils of the teacher subjects! 
in order to.compare/^upil achievement/of one group at two different i 
times during which/period they were .taught by one of the teacher ! 
subjects. Analysis of covarionce v/as pupil groups. , 
Two null hypotheses were formulated and tested; they are: ' 
^i^There is no difference in'4he scholastic achievement between ; 
disadvantage pupils whose teachers have "high" attitudes a§ measured 
by the selected instruments, and those pupils whose members hove "low" 
ottitudes toward them. i 

2. There is no significant difference between the teacher scores oh 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Invdntory and.the Torter Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. 

Instrumentation in addition to instruments heretofore mentioned, 
included a teacher biographical dato form, o teocher interview 
question sheet,-^ and a pupil description/characteristic testing sheet. 

Findings: The scores of the initial 12 teacher subjects on the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory i;onged from a' high of 135 
to a low of 98. The three highest scores (135, 132, 124) and the 
three lowest scores (109,10$, 98) were chosen for the study. 
The scores on the Porter Teacher Attitude Inventory were 95, /0, 85,90, 
60, and 55 respectively. The correlation of plus .518 between the 
Minnesota Inventory and the Porter Inventory was found to be significont 
ot the .05 level . . ' , 

Analysis of pupils.* reoding and arithmetic scores revealed the high 
(+) attitude group outperformed their low (-) counterparts. Stotistical 
anolysis substantiated thot + ond " classes differed in finol achievement 
level regardless of initiol ability level. Therefore, null hypotheses 1 
and 2 were rejected. 

Conclusions: The major conclusions qf the s^udy were: 

1. Most of the teachers porticipaHng in the study had o firm 
conviction that disodvontaged children are educable up to a certoin 
point. 

2. Frustration and impatience was a mojor attitude of the teachers , 
toward the learning siruotion of the pupils. 

3. The low ottitude teachers were persons with defensive attitudes 
as represented by their criticism of the establishment as it reloted 

O ^ to their professional responsibilities. 




4. The positive correlation between the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory and the Porter Teacher Attitude Inventory 
' indicates that recommendation for its practicality in identifying 
better teachers for the disadvantaged may be developed for future 
use. 

Recommendations for further study; 

1. An area in need of further study is clarity of purpose 
between teachers and pupils. Because many times teachers and 
pupils place different interpretations on values and' on certain 
behavior and attitudes, it would seem that only through common 
understanding and purposes can there be effective, prqductive 
relationships. ' . ' 

2. Ah additional recommendation for study is background 
factors which seem to create in some teachers an inflexibility ' 
and rigidity which interfere with pupil learning. 

106. Ransom^ Julia Mpjiey. The Effect of Teaching Stratfepies — Based 

on Human Relations Principles — On the Self Image and Achievement * 
of Inner-City High School Students; St. Louis University, 1969. 
Il3p. 70-20,419. 

The problem investigated in this study was that of exploring the effec-^ 
tiveness of teaching strategies, based on (I) the concept of human nature 
as essentially vast pot^ntitalities, and (2) on the acceptance of the » 
human relations principles whWh flow from the above concept of human 
nature, in significantly modifying the self image and achievement of 
inner-city high school student! .\ The researcher hypothesized that such 
leaching strategies will'change the.relatively negative perception the 
disadvantaged pupil has of him$elf/-qnd that as a result, his academic 
achievement will show improvement. ^ 

This exploratory study involved two teachers who employed teaching 
strategies based on seventeen human relations principles in two of their 
ninth grade English classes* The teachers were measured to determine the 
. effect of the deliberate use of this experimental treatment on their self- 
images. Likewise the four groups were measured to ascertain the effective- 
ness of such teaching tactics on their self-concepts and reading and 
language achie""rn.^nt levels. The two groups of each teacher .Were ♦ 
statistically compared to discover if there were any significant difference 
in teacher effect! veness. 

This research revealed that student changes in self-concept and achieve- 
ment were not significant bat slight trends in the predicted direction did 
appear in each group. Also, both teachers were relatively equally 
skillful in administering the experimental treatment; and the scores ( ' their 
two groups on the self-concept score of each teacher had about the samo"^ 
degree of gain following their use of the human relations principles. 
Both teachers reported at the end of the study that they felt their use of.the 

human relations principles had enabled them to develop a more effective 
"helping" relationship with their pupils. 
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Additional research using larger sampling populations for a longer 
period of time would be profitable. Based on the findings of this expio" 
ratory study, the investigator recommends that all high schools, especially 
those located in the inner"city, embark on a judicious program of student"" 
-personality improvement, utilizing the wholesome human relations ' 
principles gs^the means of promoting su.ch alteration. In order to have ' 
competent teachers who can handle the multitudinous tasks involved 
in a program aimed at alterixig the self concept of , the culturally dis- 
advantaged, it isTecommendedr thotjhe curricula of teacher training, 
and in-service programs involve o broadl/ndetstanding of the principles 
which underlie wholesome human relations and tKe^skilJ^ to implement" , 
such principles in the classroom, « - , 



107. Smith, Jr. Charles Frank. A Study of the Attitudes of Teachers 
in Title I and Non-Title I Depressed Area 'Elementory Schools 
Toward PupihTeacher Relations as Measured by the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory. Michigan Stote University, 1969. 
I87p. 70-9636. • ' 

The central purpose of this study was to determine after one year's 
operation of a Title"! program how' the attifbdes of fourth; fifth/ and 
sixth grade teacher in eight schools participating in the program com- 
pared with the'qhitudes of teo.chers of the same grades Jn five depressed 
area schools not participating. In addition to the^central purpose, 
answers to soYne related questions were sought. 

The I03''subjects in the study were teachers of reading, orithmetic, 
homeroorp subjects, or self-contained classroom subjects in grades four, 
five any six in thirteen similar schools. Eight of the thirteen schools 
were selected to participate in a Federal compensatory education^pro^ram 
under Title,,!. In Phase 1 of the study the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
InventdVy (MTA!) was administered ond the resulting scores were tested 
for significance of difference between the mean score of teachers m-om the 
eight schools selected to participate in Title I and the mean score 
oNeachers in the five schools not selected to participate. Phase !l 
was (I) to test for significance of difference Between tJiemean attitude 
scores of the teachers^ from the eight Title I schools and the five non- 
Title I schools one year aftef the operation of the Title I program began 
and (2) to seek answers to related questions regarding -personal demo- 
graphic data about the teachers, working conditions of the teachers, 
end characteristics of the students they tcught as the questions related 
to the teachers* MTAl scores. 

" There were no significant gains in teacher attitude scores following 
one year's participation in Title I. However, findings of this inves i- 
gotion support the following conclusions: 

(1) The initial MTAl mean scores of Title I and non-Title I teachers 
were not significantly different. 

(2) The MTAl mean scores of both Title I and non-Title I teachers 

were generally below the norm measurement for teachers of similar 
training and experience. 



(3) White 'teachers regardless af whetherjhey were teaching in Title I 
ar nan-JiHe I schaals had a significantly mar^^pbsitl^e MTAI mean scare 
than black teachers. ' , 

j (4) Title I teachers with a master's degree ar mare and the TTi^I--.,.....^^^^^ 
teachers with less than a master's degree had simJiarly higher mean scares 
than their caunterparts with similar teaching assignments, the results 
being a significant interactian af prafessianol training and teaching 
assignment. 

(5) Teachers with mare than twa years of teaching experience 
had a higher MTAI mean scare than teachers with twa ar less years 
af teaching experience. 

(6) Teachers who had taught wjth the system far mare than two years 
had a higher MTAI mean scare than teachers who had taught with the 
system far twa ar less years ♦ » ^ 

(7) Teachers who had taught in the building far mare than two years 
had a higher MTAI mean scare than teachers who had taught in the 
building for twa ar less years. 

.(8) Teachers af reading and teachers af arithmetic each had a 
significbntLy higher MTAI mean scare, than teachers of homeroom 
subjects and teachers^af self-contained classroom subjects. 

(9) Title I children did not-demonsj'rate academic achievement 
gains as reflected by their SRA mean-achieyement scores even though 
they hod been exposed to reading teachers ond/br arithmetic teachers 
of significant ly higher MTAI scares. Consequently^ this stody-did 
not reveal that teachers with more positive MTAI scores were more 
effective teachers in terms qf SRA pupil achievement scores. 

(10) Teachers thirty years old and under did not hove on MTAI 
mean score which was significantly different from that of teachers 
over thirty years old. 

(11) The teaching staffs of school buildings with 50 per cent or more 
black teachers hod lower MTAI mean scares than the teaching stoffe 
of school, buildings with less than 50 per cent block teachers. 

(12) The SRA achievement scares of the students taught by Title I 
arid non^Title I teachers tended to drop from one year to the next. 

(13) The percentoge of block teachers was greater in schools where 
the children ore more poverty-stricken. 

- Based upon the significant findings of this study, the above conclu- 
sions, the related literature reviewed in this study, and the considered 
fudgmfint of the author the following recommendations ore mode: 

(1) If 0 school system must hire teachers who ore less competent 
than its bestiteochers, such teachers should not be concentrated 
in inner"city schools. 

(2) Directors of personnel must^be held personally accountable* 
for the immediate development and implementation of a scheme 
designed ro moke teaching assignments based an a teacher's compe- 
tencies to meet pupil needs instead of based on a teacher's race. 
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(3) Directors of personnel must be required to schedule personal 
interviews for each interested teaching candidate with at least 

two principals before a building assignment is made thereby avoiding 
pressures on the principal to hire the particular teacher sent to him. 

(4) School systems and universitiermust collaborate as equal, 
partners in the training of teachers for inner-city schools; eventually, ' 
school systems must hire only teachers specifically training for teaching^ 
in the*inner city to teach ^n- inner""city schools* 

(5) Immediately school systems must increase the number of blacks 
who are in central office decision-making positions to reflect the sharp 
increase of black children in the public schools and to pre.vent the 
school systems from subverting the quality of education prpvided for 
black children. ' 

(6) The personnel dkpartments of school systems must establish some 
ocGuiiate comprehetisive means of comparing why some teachers teach 
in inner^ty-.-s^hools longer than two years and others teach in 
inner-city schoolT^wo-^iui^Jess^ years ♦ 

(7) School systems must assome^he. responsibility of providing. an 
on-going program which has as its primS^bijective the improvement 
of the attitudes of its black and white teacherTTov/arxi^ner-city 
i^nildren and toward pupil-teacher relations. 

(8) A major component 6f a compensatory education program 
iliust be devoted to teacher inservice, not only inservice devoted 
ro how to use new teaching materials and equipment but inservic.e 
/devoted to helping teachers develop more positive-attitudes; toward 
pupil -teacher relations. 

(9) Inner-city school systems must take it upon themselves to 
provide a ,newJ<ind of regorous on-going inservice program for all 
their teachers and administrators. These inservice programs should 
be geared to the problems of the inner city, and they might very 
well follow the model of a sensitivity group. Participation in 
sensitivity groups shoujd.be mandatory for all administrators and . 
highly recommended to all teachers of disadvantaged. 

(10) There is an immediate need for the development of a stand- 
ardized instrument which will more accurately measure the attitudes 
of black and white de^. ssed area teachers. 

(11) Studies must be conducted ip determine- the comparative 
effectiveness of teachers who tea^h in inner-city schools more than 
two years. 

(12) New status roles in the hierarchy of inner*"city teaching 
must be found so that inner"city teachecs can have roles and 
positions of status respected by all teachers within the system. 

(13) There is a need for this study to be replicated on a larger 
sample of teachers u \ool buildings. 

There are many quest.:.... yet to be resolved pertaining to compen- 
satory education, such as the following: (I) What are the basic and 
essential components of a comprehensive compensatory education, 
program for the disadvantaged? (2) Are the gains we expect in academic 
achievement measurable? If so, when and how do we measure them? 

Further research is needed to answer such specific questions as: 
(I) Why did the black teachers have such low scores? (2) Is the MTAI 
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"rbce-proof"? (3) What influence, if qny, does the black experie/ice 
hav^upon a black teacher as he relates to black children in a depressed 
area school ? (4) Is a less positive attitude score indicative of a 
less efft^tive teacher? (5) How significant is a teacher's negative 
or positive attitude score if the attitude the score reflects is not 
perceived by the class? 



Calinger, Walter Melvin. The Disadvantaged Child, 
The Ohio State University, 1970. I65p. Adviser: Professor Daniel 
L. s'tuffleSeam. 7h74l3. 

^ The major problem of this study is the development of necessary 
reports to better understand student enrollment and staff placement 
patterns in the State of Ohio. Also considered in the study are:. 

(1) the effects of attitudes of teachers on disadvantaged students, 
and (2) .the need for improvement in the information system used as 
the data collection agent. 

Dofa was collected in every public school building in the State 
of Ohio. The data was categorized according to: (I) non-minority, 

(2) Negro, (3) Spanish Surnamed American, (4) Oriental, and 
(5) American Indian. This data then served as a basis for the exami" 
nation of student enrollment and staff placement patterns. 

No data was collected on teacher attitudes. The literature was 
searched to provide information concerning teacher .attitudes toward 
the disadvantaged child. 

The data system used for this'^study is presented and in the concluding 
chapter suggested revisions to- the system are explained. 

The analysis of the data sHows the situation in which Ohio Schools 
find themselves in regard to racial concentrations of students, professional 
*and auxiliary staff. 

Nearly 50 percent of the black students^ in Ohio and 88 percent 
of the white students attend schools which are 90 percent or more of 
their own ra^e. In one of Ohio's major cities, with the highest 
degree of segregation, nearly 90 percent of its Negro st}jdents and 
81 percent of its white students are in schools which are 80 percent 
plus of their ownXrace. 

While approximately 12 percent of the students in Ohio are Negro, 
all administrative positrons have less than 5 percent employed from 
minority groups. Of the instructional positions, only the position of 
assistant principal with approximately 12 percent of its members from 
minority groups, reaches parity with the enrollment percentage. 
The classroom teacher category has 6 percent of its members from . 
minority groups. 

Two methods suggested as solutions to some of the problems of 
the disadvantage are: (I) desegregation and (2) an experiential 
non-verbally oriented curriculum. It is also suggested that explicit 
methods be developed to involve members of minority groups in the 
education process at all levels. 
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109. Gies, Frederick John. Values Concerning Disadvantaged Pupils 
iri Differing- Orc^anizational Climafes\ University of Missouri " 
Columbia, 1970. I89p. Adviser: Franic Heagerty . 71-3331. 

The purpose of this study was to identify^ and analyze: (I) the 
values of urban elementary school teacher;sVoncerning= disadvantaged 
pupils, (2) the valui&s of urban elementary school |5rincipals concerning 
disadvantaged pupils as perceived by th'eir teqchers, and (3) the 
difference between the values of urban elementary schooL teachers 
concerning disadvantaged pupils and/ the values of urban elementary 
^school principals concerning disqdvdntaged pupils cjs perceived • , 

by their teachers, in relation to the type of Organizotionai Climate 
within which the teachers were functioning or perceived themselves 
to be functioning. » \ 
Methodology: Sixteen urban elementary schools designated by the 
School District of Kansas City, Mfssouri, as being concerned primarily 
and' extensively with the education of disadvantaged pupils constituted 
the sample on which this study was based.' , 

The Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire (OCDQ) and 
the Values Concerning Disadvantaged Pupils Questionnaire (VDPQ) were 
administered to the teachers in the sixteen schools. 

A pilot test of the VDPQ was conducted with sixty"one teachers 
within the public elementary schools of Savannah, Georgia, and 
St. Louis, Missouri, to ascertain reliability. An item analysis 
based upon the pilot group yielded correlation coefficients of 0.929 
for the values of teachers and 0.922 for the values of principals as 
perceived by teachers. ^ ^ 

Conclusiops: 

(1) The values of urban elementary school teachers concerning disad- 
vantaged pupils are, comparable in schools characterized by Open- 

• Autonomous, Contr;olled-Familiar, or Paternal -Closed Organizational 
Climates. 

(2) The values of urban elementary school principals concerning 
disadvantaged pupils as perceived by their teachers are comparable in 
schools characterized by Open "Autonomous, Control led-Familiar, or 
Paternal '"Closed Organization Climctes. 

(3) The difference between the values of urban elementary school 
teachers concerning disadvantdged pupils and the values of urban 
elementary school principals cqncerning disadvantaged pupils as 
perceived by their teachers are compafable in sohobls characterized 
-by Open-Autonomous, Controlled-Familiar, or Paternal-Closed 
Organizational Climates. 

I (4) The values of urban elemejitary school teachers concerning . 

disadvantaged pupils as ascertained by the VDPQ are higher In 
-schools characterized by an Open Organizational Climate compared 
to a Closed Organizational Climate. 

(5) The values of urban elementary school principals concerning 
disadvantaged pupils as perceived by their teachers and ascertained* 
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by the VDPQ ore higher in schools characterized' by on Open Orgoni-* 
zotional Climate compared to a Closed Organizational CUmote. 

(6) The differences between the values of urban elementary school 
teachers concerning disodvantaged pupils and the values^of urban 
elementary school principals concerning disadvantagrJ pOpils as 
perceived by their teachers are comparable in schools characterized 
by an Open Organizational Climate compared to a Closed Organiza- 
tional Climate. 

(7) The values of urban elementary school teachers concerning 
disadvontaged pupils are comparable for teachers v/ho perceive 
themselves to be working In an OpeiS or Closed Organizational 
Climate* 

(8) The values of urban elementary school principals concerning 
disadvantaged pupils as perceived by their teachers and ascertained 
by the VDPQ are higher for teachers wi^o perceive themselves to be 
working in an Open Organizational Climate compared to a Closed 
Organizational Climote. 

(9) The differences between the values of urban elementary school 
teachers concerning disadvantaged pupils and the values of elementary 
school principals concerning disadvantaged pupils as perceived by 
their teachers are greater for teachers who perceive themselve* ^o 

be working In a Closed Organizational Climate compared to an 
Open Organizational Climate. 

(10) The VDPO is a relaible Instrument for measuring the values 

of teachers concerning disadvantaged pupils and the values of principals 
concerning disadvontaged pupils as perceived by teachers* 

(11) A majority of inner"city elementary schools which are concerned 
primarily and extensively with ^he education of disadvantoged pupils ar^. 
choracterized by a primarily Closed Organizational Climate. 



110. Goldberg, Gale. Effects of N onverbal Taachflr Behavior on Student 
Performance. Temple University, 1971. I4lp. 72-27J85. 

This study was concerned with the differential effects of (I) positive, 
(2) neutral, and (3) negative offect In nonverbal teacher behovior 
on student academic task performance in (I) a cognitive task, and 
(2) o non-cognitive task. These effects were studied across different 
educational levels and different racial cultures. An additional interest 
was in student evaluation of teachers when their nonverbal behavior 
is (I) positive; -(2) neutral, and p) negative. 

In general, it was proposed that (I) type of non-verbal teacher 
behavior affects both the academic task performance of students ond 
their evoluation of the teacher, and (2) the effect of the teacher's 
nonverbal behavior differs as a function of (a) cognitive growth 
(educational level), and (b) race. » 

A field experiment was conducted* in an elementary school in Philadel- 
phia , Pennsylvania. The sample consisted of 120 students from the 
school, 60 second graders and 60 sixth graders. From each of the 
Q two educationol levels, a stratified rondom sample of 30 Black students 

EI^C ('5 males ond 15 females) and 30 White students (15 moles and 15 females) 

^™™™" v/os selected- dL47 
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Treatments consisted of exposure to one of three videotapes of the 
same White teacher who lectured on three principles of drawing and 
provided instructions to q cognitive task and a non-cognitive task. 
On one tgpe^theieacher used positive nonverbal behaviors; on one - 
*tape she used neutral nonverbal behaviors, and on one tape she used 
negative nonverbal behaviors.. Verbal teacher behavior was held 
constant across treatments via a script. 

Academic task performance was measured in terms of both a cognitive 
and a non-cognitive task. To assess student evaluation of teachers, 
a semantic differential technique^ was employed. 

A multi-group posttest only design was used. Subjects within each 
category (educational level, race and sex) were randomly assigned 
to treatments. 
Findings: 

On both the cognitive and the non-cognitive task, the scores of 
Black second graders were similar'under the positive and the neutral 
treatment conditions, but the scores of White scond graders were 
significantly higher under the positive condition than under the * 
neutral condition. 

While second graders were consistent across taskr;, the outcome for 
sixth graders was different on the- different criteria. On the cognitive 
task, sixth graders of both races. scored significantly lower under the 
neutral condition than under the positive condition (for Whites) and 
the negative condition (for Blacks). With respect to the non -cogni- 
tive task, on the other hand, sixth graders of both races scored signi- 
'ficantly higher under th^ neutral treatment condition than under the 
positive condition (for Whites) and the negative condition (for Blacks). 

Irrespective of race and educational level, cognitive task performance 
was significantly better under both positive and negative conditions 
than under the neutral condition, but non-cognitive task performance 
was significantly better under both positive and neutral conditions than 
under the negative condition. At the neutral level of the treatment 
factor, the non-cognitive task performance of second graders, although 
at the other two levels of the treatmenT factor ihere were no differences 
as a function of educational level. 

With respect to evaluation of thfe teacher, irrespective of race and 
educational level,, ratings of the positive teacher were significantly 
higher than ratings of the negative teacher. Black second graders 
rated the neutral teacher significantly higher than all other groups 
did. At the other two levels of the treatment factor, there were no 
differences in mean rating of the teacher as a function of race or educa- 
tional level.. 

III. Neyman, Clinton Andrew. School -Related Factors Affecting Grade 
Retention of Inner-City Elementary School Children. The George 
Washington University, 1971. I54p. 72-3741." 

Purpose. To investigate factors involved in grade retention of inn€*r-ci.ty 
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personol ond social chorocterjstics, but is highly reloted to teocher 
evoluQtions of arithmetic retordotion. 

(5) Some teocher judgments oppeor reloted to differentiol ochieve- 
ment expectoncies for boys ond girls, porticulorly in the oreo of 
orithmetic (for boys) ond reoding (for girls). 

Osborne, Judithjlynn. Tosk Persistence os o Function of Verbol 
Reinforcement ond Socio-economic Stotus. Cklohomo Sfote 
University, 1971. 62p. Adviser: Glodys Meons. 72-21,961 . 

Scope ond Method of Study: The purpose of this study wos to 
determine the effects of two yoriobles (socio-economicstotus ond 
reinforcement) on the tosk persistence of o group of fifth grode 
children. The Home Index^ Scole'ond o roting by teochers were 
used to deterriline the socio-economic stotus of 140 fifth grode 
children. An ogreement between the rotings on these two measures 
wos required for inclusionjn the final somple, which consisted of > 
43 middle ond 42 low socio-economic stotus subjects. Subjects 
within eoch socio-economic group were rondomly ossigned to one 
of three Teinforcfem en t conditions: positive, negotive, or no verbal . ' 
reinforcement. Individuolly, eoch subject wos osked to solve q 
fifteen piece jigsow puzzle while being given one of the reinforce- 
ment conditions. All initiol reinforcements were given ofter one 
minute of work on the puzzle,. ond continued every two minute 
intervol thereofter until the subject stopped working. The persis- 
tence times were recorded in minutes. The hypotheses were tested 
by meons of on onolysis of vorionce technique with o p ^ .05 
required for signif'rconce* 

Findings ond Conclusions: Differences in reinforcement conditions 
were foundto be significont, with the ncn-reinforced group persisting 
longer thon the negptively or positively reinforced groups. No 
significont differences were fobnd between persistence times of the 
middle ond low socio-economic groups. There wos o tendency for 
the middle stotus subjects to persist longer thon the lower socio- 
economic stotus subjects. The interoction wos not significont. 
Severol recomrhendotions wbre mode for further reseorch. 

Stowe, Jr.^Robert S.* A Comporison of Teocher Behovior in 
Disodvontoged ond Advontoged Elementory Schools. The University 
of Connecticut, 1971. I42p. 7hl8,447. 

The mojor purpose of the reseorch wos to determine whether 
elementory teochers in disodvontoged schools exhibited teoching 
behaviors different from those of elementory teochers in odvontoged 
schools. A second purpose wos tp determine whether there wos o 
difference in teocher ottitudes between efementary teochers in 
disodvontoged ond odvontoged schools. The third purpose wos to 

determine whether there wos o significont correlotion Ijetween 
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teacher attitudes as measured by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory and teacher behavior as rated on the Classroom Observation 
Record. 

A random selection of teachers in eight elementary schools in an 
urban~suburban area of Connecticut was^'made to obtain a volunteer 
sample of forty-eight teachers in disadvantaged schools and forty- 
eight teachers in advantaged schools. The teoching behavior of - 
each teacher was recorded on viideotqpe, and each teacher responded 
to the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 

From a group of fifty-five persons directly involved in the profes- 
sional preparation of elementary teachers, twenty-nine judges were 
selected on the basis of evaluations of. two- videotape recordings of 
teacher behayior. Using the Classcoom Observation Record- in 
conjunction with the Glossary of Behaviors, each of the ninety-six 
videotape recordings was evaluated by three of the judges. 

The Mann-Whitney U Test was, used to determine whether signi- 
ficant differences existed between the two teacher samples. A test 
was used to determine if there was significant differences between 
the scores.of the two groups of teachers "on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory. The Spearman Coefficient of Rank Correlation 
with Tied Ranks was used to determine whether ther^ was a significant 
correlation with the teachers* scores on the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory and judged scores on the Classroom Observation 
Record. 

' .Based upon the judges* evaluations on the Classroom Observation 
Record, the greatest variations between the two groups of teachers 
were in the following categories of teacher behavior: autocratic*" 
democratic, z = -|.5; inflexible-adaptable, z = -|.02; and 
immature-integrated, z = 1.02. However, these differences were 
not significant at .05 level. 

Overall judged scores of the^two groups of teachers exhibited 
large standard deviations. Those of teachers in disadvantaged 
schools were nearly twice as large js^those of the other group oT . 
teachers. 

The judged scores on the Classroom Observation Record arid the 
attitude scores on the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory were 
in substantial agreement in thot no significant differences were 
found between the two groups of teochers. However a low, 
positive correlation of .25 was found between the scores on the 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude-Inventory and the judged scores on the 
Classroom Observation Record. 

From this study it may be concluded that videotape teacher 
behavior may be of value when used with other methods of study. 
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Bolton, James Albert. Verbal Behavior of White Teachers in Blacky 
White^ and Integrated Classrooms. CIdremont Graduate School, 1972. 
I33p. 72-30,569. 

Much of the confusion and frustration surrounding the issue of cross- 
racial contact in tl)e classroom may^be due tp the lack of empirical 
data by which one-might evaluate and move toward Correcting the . 
problems of social interaction between whi,te teachers and black pupils. 
This issue was the social context pf the study. • 

The problem was to detejmine if three inexperienced white pre" 
service teachers entering a black class v/ould.exhibit a language 
behavior that would be influenced by the racial compositfjn of the 
class. The study sought to fidd but if change in classroom racial 
composition was associated with o change in teacher verbal behavior. 
Teacher verbal behavior was defined according to the first seven cate- 
gories of teacher talk described in the Flanders Scale of Classroom 
Interaction. The categories are (I) accepting feelings, (2) praising 
or encouraging, (3) accepting or/using ideas of students, (4) asking j 
questions, (5) lecturing, (6)*givihg directions, and (7) criticizing 
or justifying authority. A ten-question interview guide was used 
to receive written feedback frpm the pre^service white teachers. 

Four specific questions were asked in the study: Was there a 
significant difference in white teachers' verbal behavior with. respect 
to black and white classes in (I) categories (1,2,3) showing acceptance 
of pupils" feelings, ideas, and encouragement; (II) categories (6,7) gi- 
ving directions and criticism; (III) using indirect teacher pattern; and 
(IV) using the direct pattern. 

The subjects were three pre"service white teachers from California 
State College, Los Angels. The experimental pupils were forty"five 
high school students from eleventh grade social studies classes. The 
classrooms' racial compositions were black, white, and integrated- 
three classes each composed of fifteen pupils. The classroom inter- 
action between the students and teachers was video-taped. Two raters 
coded teacher behavior according to the Flanders Scale. 

The t test at the .01 level of significance was used \o determine 
differences in teacher responses to different ethnic groups. Individual 
teacher mean percent responses were compared in the following manner: 
black vs. white, black vs. integrated, white vs. integrated. The resuh 
ting values pf the t ratio were examined for significant differences. 

The three teachers verbal behaviors were significantly different with 
respect to black, white, and integrated classes. Teachers A and C 
showed more acceptance of the white class than of the black class. 
Teacher A showed more acceptance of the white class than the intq"* 
grated class. Teachers A,B, and C asked significantly more questions 
of the black class than of the white class. Teachers /^,B, and C 
lectured more to the white classes than to the integrated classes. 
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^ There was o trend \o show more occepting behovior ond to lecture 

more to the white pupils. No teocher expressed o significont chonge 
in verbol behovior in the cotegories (6) direction^ *ond (7) criticise. 
The t^ochers reported liking the integroted closs best ond would have 
selected it to teoch the remoinder of the semester. 

Since o difference"in..^erbol behovior did occur os the teachers 
tought the three rociol groups, further studyshould be mode to 
determine more specificolly the foctors which caused the chonge 
ond to investlgote the relotionship of the observed verbol behoviors 
to ochievement of students. Reseorchers interested in clossroom 
behovior should give more ottention to cross^rociol experiences of 
white teochers ond block pupiis. 



Byolick, Robert Lowrence. Expressed Preference ond Observed 
Use of Positive Reinforcemen^ in Birociol Clossrooms . University 
ofGeorgio, 1972. 90p. Adviser: Dr. BertO. Richmond. 
73-5660. ^ ' 
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The purpose of this study wos to evoluote teocher preference for 
ond use of positive reinforcement behovior in classrooms thot ore 
rociol ly integroted. Kdciol differences omong teochers in regord 
to type ond frequency of positive reinforcement (PR) emission in the 
clossroom were evoluoted. In addition, block ond white teochers ^ 
were evoluoted on the bosis of PR emission bosed upon the roce ond 
sex of the students in 'rhe clossroom. 

The four hypotheses tested werevStoted in the null form. They ore: 
(I) There is no significont relotionshTp^etween o teocher's expressed 
PR preference ond observed PR behoviorS<i the clossroom;. (2) There 
is no significont difference between the kinds^of PR behovior emitted 
by white ond block teachers in the clossroom; (3), There is no signifi" 
cont interoction of roce of teocher ond roce ond sdx of child in the 
omount of PR emitted in the clossroomM4) There is no significont 
difference in the omount of PR emitted by white feochers ond block 
teochers in the clossroom. \ 

Thirty block ond thirty white femole teocliers were selected from 
fifteen schools in rurol oreos of Georgio ond ^uth Corolino. Each 
teacher wos observed for o 45 minute period w\ite conducting on 
entire closs lesson. During the observotion, the\vorious kinds of 
PR behovior emitted by the teochers were recorded* The vorious 
PR behoviors were recorded os they oppeor on the positive Reinforce" 
ment Observotion Schedule, (PROS) which wos developed by 
Bersoff ond Moyer. After eoch teocher wos observed the PROS wos 
odministered to them to oscertoin their expressed PR preference. 

To 'test- hypolheAiS one, o ronk order correlotion wos com^ted 
comporing eoch teocher's expressed PR preference ronks with\her 
PR behavior in the clossroom. Only 40% of the white teocher\ 
ond 23% of the block teochers showed o significont relationship^^ 

between expressed PR behovior ond observed use of PR behovior in 
tfe clossroom. 
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Other results indicate na differences in theamaunt ar kinds af 
PR behaviars used by white and black teachers in the classraam. 
The averall interactian af race af teacher and race and sex af child 
was nat significant at the .05 canfidence level when bath graups 
af teachers were compared. VWien the black teachers' behaviors 
were analyzed a significant interactian was obtained. 

The results of this study point to the need for in-service troining 
for teochers in order to help tRem ochieve better clossroom 
monogement ond to obtoin better performonce from the students. 
In-service troining could olso provide teochers with o way of brings 
ing their ideos into congruence with their behovior. As'o result 
o greater number of students could benefit os there is o great deal 
of evidence indicoting that students also possess reinforcement , 
preferences. 

116. Centrone, Joseph John. Teacher Socioculturol Awareness in 
Selected Schools in New York State Accountable for American 
Indian Education. Syrocus University, 1972. I57p. 73""9585. 

The primary purpose of this study was to ascertain o measure of I 
teacher's socioculturol awareness (TSCA) in those elementary schools 
accountable for Indian education in New York State. TSCA is 
broadly defined as the awareness or teacher's sensitivity to the 
value differences in the multi"ethnic classroom that tend to influence 
the teocher-leorner relationship and the teaching-learning process. 

Evidence of the failure of Indian education in America is apparent 
in numerous studies and writings. Of the several causal factors relevant 
to the purported failure of Indian education. Berry (1969) singles out 
TSCA os o passible major cause. 

A twenty-item questionnaire structured to test teacher's sensitivity 
to the value differences in o multi-ethnic classroom, as formulated 
and validated by Uliborri (1959), .was administered to 222 teachers 
of Indian children in 14 schools in New York State. Three Hypotheses 
were tested: 

Hypothesis I (Hq): There will be no difference in teacher's percep- 
tions of ethnic vqlues between Indian and Anglo pupils. 

Hypothesis II (Hq): There ore no significant differences in TSCA 
between New York Stofe teachers of Indian children at the elementary 
level in segregated and integrated schools. 

Hypothesis lir(Ho): There ore no significant relationships between 
high and low TSCA and high and low achievement in reading and 
arithmetic at the third grade level in selected schools in New York 
State accountable for Indian Education. 

Hypothesis I was tested by the use of Kendall's Coefficient 
of Correlation and by Chi square. Hypotheses II and III were tested 
by the Kendall process as well as the t and z-tests of the difference 
betv/een means. Analysis of the data relative to Hypothesis I indicated 
that teachers, were significantly insensitive to the differences in 
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Ind ian-Anglo value systems on four of the 20 items of th§ questionnaire. 
Those items dealt with scientific interpretations of natural phenomena, 
civic responsibility, interaction with other ethnic groups, and economic 
values. * 

The responses on all other items of the questionnaire reflected,, 
mild to very strong agreement, above the .05 per cent le^'el of 
confidence, which tended to negate fjlypothesis L That is, teachers 
were able to discern most oT the sociqculfurdi differences that impinge 
on the education of children from efhnic groups, more especially 
Indians. 

A comparison of TSCA between segregated and integrated schools* 
was done. Analysis of the data reflected no significant difference 
in TSCA between teachers from the two groups. Teachers in all- 
Indian elementary schools demonstrated about tfie same TSCA as 
their counterparts in integrated situations. 

Hypothesis III attempted to show a relationship between high or 
lor TSCA and high or low achievement in reading and arithmetic 
in selected third grades. Since no significant differences were 
found between the teache'r's TSCA, and no significant differences 
were found in achievement between pupils in segregated and inte- 
grated schools, it became impossible to test Hypothesis IN. 

A comparison of reading and arithmetic achievement between 
Anglo children in the integrated classes bnd Indian children in ^ 
the segregated classes resulted in no significant differences. 
Both of the groups scored below the established norms provided 
by the New York State mandated tests in reading and arithmetic. 

According to all of the data received and analyzed, TSCA in 
certain items and in varying degrees was not perfect and as such 
may have some bearing upon the teaching'^learning process in those 
multi^ethnic classrooms included in this study. .Accordingly, 
recommendations were made for certain action programs by schools 
which serve bicultural children. Also several recommendations 
were made for further study in the area of social -distance between 
teacher and student, *and along the lines of followup studies in 
TSCA. 



Chancellor, Frederick Marland Jr. A Study to Determine the 
Attitudes of Inner^City Teachers Toward Racial Equality and 
Child-Centered Educational Practices. The Ohio State University, 
1972. I54p. Adviser: Professor Roy A. Larmee. 73-1968. 

The socio-economic status of a child's family, his race and his 
education are inexorably interwoven to help dictate the quality .of 
his future life. Of the three controlling variables of his life, only 
education has been a somewhat manipulable variable, vulnerable to 
the efforts of the individual in. hi? pursuit of the '* American Dream . " 
It is because education has been helpful to some groups of Immigrants in 
their efforts to join the American mainstream, that educotion is seen as 
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important in producing equality af opportunity for and by the present 
minorities who increasingly camprise the papulatian af the inner-"city. 

The complex question of-what attitudes, skills, and experiences 
are necessary far a persan ta be d goad teacher of children in the ' 
inner-city schoals needs ta be studied. This studyjocused upon atti" 
tudeS that had frequently bden attributed ta a substantial percentage 
af inner~city teachers-by authars writing abaut education in the 
innerj-city. The attitudes studied were the attitudes taward racial 
equality qnd the attitudes toward child-centered educatianal practices 
and policies. 

There were ^3.specific questions examined in the study. 
I) What are the attitudes of the teachers currently working in the 
inner-city toward non-white childre? 'Ip^haf^/gj^ their attitudes 
toword child""centered educational proctices an3:^j^pllcjes? 
3) Is there o difference in the attitudes of the tedcj:ieVs requesting 
iionsfers from the inner-city schools os compared to the attitudes, 
of the teachers who hove not requested tronsfer§? 

The study was conducted in o lorge mid-western school district 
by mailing o personol doto form, o Rociol Attitude Inventory, and 
on opinionnoire on child-c'enteredness to rondomly selected teachers 
who worked in the inner-city schooh. For this study inner-city 
schools were defined os hoving minimum enrollment of 75 per cent 
non-white students ond 25 per cent from fomilies who were-^drtici'- 
participoting in the Aid to Dependent Children program. 

Fifty per cent of the selected teochers returned their questionnaires 
in o usoble forrn. Their scores on the two ottitudinol instruments 
were interpreted os o totol group ond then were ossigned to 20 sub- 
samples for future interpretation ond stotisticol treotment. 

There were five conclusions reoched in the study based upon 
the findings. I) The inner-city teochers os. o group hod attitudes 
thot were slightly positive toword Block people which wos contrary 
to the situotion presented in the literature. 2) They hove. attitudes 
of moderote willingness to adopt child-cfentered educational practices 
and policies os o means of controlling the behavior of djiildren in their 
clossroons. 3) Fhe inner-city teachers who were transferring did not 
hove attitudes that differed from their non-tronsferring peers in the 
area of child-centeredness. Both groups were moderately willing to 
adopt the concept. 4) However, the attitudes of the teachers who 
were remaining in the inner-city were more.^positive toward Block 
|Deople than those who were leaving. 5) While the surveyed inner- ' 
city teachers did not appear to hove negative attitudes toward Block 
children and child-centered educational practices and policies, the 
children who attended the inner-city schools did not hove teachers 
whose at itudes toward them were os strongly positive os the literature 
advocated for o successful educational experience. 
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118. Dillingham, McKinley. A Study of Teacher Attitudes and Self" 
Concept of Students as Factors Related to^cademic Success of 
Inner City Pupils in a Selected Upper Grade Center. Northwestern 
University, 1972. I07p. Adviser: B.J. Chandler, 73-10,210. 

In order to obtain positive results in the classroom, the teacher 
and the student must work as partners in the educational setting. 
It can be assumed that this partnership has not existed in the inner 
city classroom due to the lack of academic success of so many Black 
students. This study was designed to examine some of the influential 
factors which tend to play a roLe in the academic achievemenl" of 
sttudents. The problem of this study was to: (I) determine and assess 
the self-concept level of the eighth grade students and the attitudes 
of teachers toward these students in; a selected inner city upper grade 
center and (2) relate the selfT<:oncept level of students and attitudes 
of teachers to pupil performarxpe based upon data drawn from-th is 
- study and other related research^; The main purpose of this invest!-, • 
gation was to examine the'^^U|;rent attitude of teachers and self- 
concept level of students. The study-^'sought to invesfigate the; 
following questions: I. What is* the attitude of teaqhers at the 
selected school toward their pupils and their job? 2. Is there a 
difference between the attitude of teachers based upon years of 
experience in teacher? 3. What.is the -self-concept level of 
the eighth grade students at the selected school? 4. Is there a 
relationship between the self-concept level of students based upon 
academic perfonmonce? 

The subjects were forty two teachers and three hundred and eight 
students from the selected school. The Minnesota Teacher Attitude* 
• Inventory was used to answer questions' related to teacher attitudes. 
The Don Dinkm'eyer Self-Rating Scale was use'd to answer questions 
related to the student's self-concept. The student's reading score 
as shown on the Metropolitan Achievement Test served as an rndicator 
of academic performance. These scores were correlated with scores 
* 'obtained on the Dinkmeyer Self-Rating Scale. Unstructured personal 
interviews with teachers and group interviews with students were 
held in addition to the MTAI and DSRS. Linkage between the atti- 
tude of teachers and self-concept of students as related factors in 
academic success was made on an inferential basis due to the descrip- 
f tive design of the study. 

Results revealed that the teachers mean scores on the MTAI fell far 
below the national norms indicating highly negative attitudes of 
teachers toward students and their job. Th'fere were.no significant 
differences between the attitude of teachers based on years of 
teaching experience. The findings showed a correlation between 
ocademic performance and self-concept level. The study indicated 
that the vast majority of students held low self-concepts. 
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The study lends support to current research directed toward 
teacher attitudes and self-concept level of Inner city students. 
This investigation also suggests the need for change in teacher 
attitudes, teacher training programs, and hiring practices. 
Recommendations: I. Workshops designed to change teacher atti- 
tudes. 2. Creating meaningful experiences for students. 3. Sta- 
' tus building activities for students. 4. More communication bet" 

vyeen teacher, 'parent, community. 5. Consideration of reasons con** 
tributing to negative self-image and academic weaknesses of inner 
city' pupils. . , 

119. Grantham, Jr. Lawrence Bertram. Differential Effects of 
Classroom Behavior Management ond Traditional Teaching 
Techniques on Vocational Knowledc^e and Attitudes at Fifth 
and Sixth Grade Levels. University of Southern Mississippi, 
1972. Il6p. 72-26,548, 

The problem was to datermine the differential effects, , if any, 
' ,the Clossroom Behavic^K'^anagement approach and the Traditional 
Classroom Teaching approadh had on atfitudjes and subject matter 
knowledge in the presentotion of lessons in career development at 
the fifth -gradetind sixth grade levels. The basis oT^jectives of 
the study were: 

1 . to determine the effects of the Classroom Behavior Management 
Teaching approach and the Traditional Teaching approach on voca- 

.tional a^ttitude. 

2. to determine the effects of the Clossroom Behavior Management 
^ Teachingi'.approoch and the Traditional Teaching approach on vocational 

subject matter knowledge'. 

The subjects of the investigation were fifteen fifth-grade ond sixth- 
grade dosses in which a majority of the Children were of lower sacio- 
' economic backgrounds. Schools included in the study were selected 
by the administrations of the Hattiesburg and Forrest County, Mississi- 
ppi,, school systems. The selectipn of classes was based on teacher 
cooperation and interest. Teachers were assigned randomly to three 
groups, five to a group. The groups were designated as Experimental I 
(E|), Experimentol 2 (E«), and Control (C). 

rive trained doctoralstudents from the University of Southern Missi- 
, ssippi were assigned to work for a ten-week period with two teochers, one 
from Group Ej and one from Group E2/ the doctoral students taught a 
lesson series entitled "The World of Work" to the two experimental 
groups. The Classroom Behavior Management approach was used for 
Group E|; the Traditional Teaching approach was used for Group'E2» 
Group C did not receive the lesson series. . 

At the conclusion of the lesson series, the Crites Vocational 
Development Inventory and the Career Development Achievement 
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Test were administered to each of the three groups. Group scores 
from these tests were compared to determine the differential effect 
of the Classroom Behavior Management^approach and the Traditional 
Teaching approach on vocational attitudes and vocational subject 
matter knowledge. 

From observation of the altitude scoreSxit appeared thot those 
students who received Classroom Behavior Management instruction 
tended to improve in a significant way over those classes taught 
in^Tfe trpditionol approach and the Control group. When each 
of the three groups wos compored, there-was a significant differ" 
ence in the meon scores of each^group at the .OS^IeveL Investiga- 
tion indicated the greatest difference to be between^ Groups E| 
and The next greatest difference was between Gtpups E| 
and C, while o comparison of Groups\E2 and C indicat^^ the 
Control group to have higher scores. 

Results of the achievement scores indicated that those students 
taught using the Classroom Behavior Management approach scored 
significantly higher than the students in the other groups ot the 
.05 level . A comparison of the means of the three, groups indica- 
ted thot the greatest difference was between Groups E| and C. 
Groups E| and E2, had the next greatest difference, and Groups 
E2 and C had the smallest difference. 

Within the confines of the study, the results indicate that the 
two teaching approaches involving the sample groups had differ- 
ential effects in both vocational attitude and subject matter know- 
ledge. Based on the empirical results, the Classroom Behavior 
Management approach appeared to be the most effective method 
of presentation. 



120. Sijvis, Robert Lee. Teacher Influence Upon Economic and Civil 
, Liberties Attitudes of High School Students > University of the 
Pacific, 1972. I54p. Adviser: Dean J. Marc Jantzen. 72*25,742. 

The primary purpose of the study was to measure the influence of 
high school social studies teachers upon the economic and civil liberties 
attitudes of their twelth grode students. Additionally, peer group 
influence, and influences related to the sex role and to social cla^s 
were measured. 

the sample used in the study was drawn from senior students and 
their teachers in the five high schools of a predominantly working class 
and lower middle class secondary school' district in the metropolitan oj-ea 
of Sacramento, California. Nineteen teachers and 487 students were 
involved in the final sample. 

The measuring devices used for detecting changes in students* ec,;nom|c 
and civil liberties attitudes were two series of questions drawn from the 
Centers' Conservatism-Radicalism Battery (for economic attitudes) and 
the Purdue Opinion Pannel's Anti-Democratic Attitude Scale (for civil 
liberties attitudes). The questions used in the final economic and civil 
liberties attitude scales were obtained from a pilot study given in the 
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spring of 1971. The pilot study was used to check for clarity of 
wording, reliability, homogeneity of content, and stability of 
teacher attitudes. 

The final forms of the scales were administered as pretests In the 
summer school, 1971 and in the fail semester, 1971. Posttests were 
given at -the end of the summer school , 1971 and at the end of the 
fall semester, January, 1972. Additionally, a post-posttest was 
given In January, 1972 for those students who had been tested in 
the summer school . • The changes in attitudes were measured by 
three nonparametric statistic/s: the McNemar test of significance, 
the chi"square test of significance and the Spearman rank order 
correlation technique. 

Major findings of the study were as follows: 

1. There was no significant ppsttest change toward a more* 
conservative or more liberal position by the student group on 
either the economic or civil liberties scales. ' This finding also 
held true when the student group was categorized by sex and 
sbcial class. 

2. Posttest scores indicated that both the teacher group and the 
peer group did exert statistFcaJly significant changes in students* 
economic and civil liberties attitudes. This finding- tended to be 
true whether the teacher and^the peer group were initially more 
conservative or more liberal than a specific student. 

3. * Neither the sex role nor social class position were statistically 
influential in changing the students* economic and civil 'liberties 
attitudes. 

The major conclusion drawn from this study is that twelfth grade 
social studies instructors do influence their (largely) working class 
'and lower middle class students* economic and civil liberties 
attitudes. This conclusion is felt to be valid whether the teacher 
is more conservative or more liberal than the initial attitudes of 
the students (as indicated by their pretest scores). In addition, 
it is felt that the strong impact of the students* class peer group 
attitudes in these areas serve as a mediating influence on the 
teachers* opinions to the extent that they must be taken into con- 
sideration in any similar measure of student attitude change. 

Teachers' Characteristics 

121. Goldsmith, Clarence Ha'yden. An Investigation of the Relationship 
Between Selected Teacher Characteristics and the Effectiveness of 
Teachers of Culturally Disadvantaged and Non^Disadvantaged 
Elementary School Students. St. Louis University, 1970- I38p. 
71-21,389. 

The basic problem of this study was to determine to what extent 
certain selected teacher characteristics, as measured by the Behavioral 
Dimensions of Teaching-Characteristics Schedule, were associated with 
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teacher effectiveness In culturally disadvantaged and non-dlsadvantaged 
elementary schools when an annual learnlng-rqte, computed from pupil 
gain scores, was used as o criterion of the effective-teacher. The per- 
sonal characteristics of effective teachers have long been recognized 
by those responsible for the education of youth to be of central impor^ 
tance to the classroom processes. This importance is magnified to 
generous proportions when applied to urban school districts containing 
large nunAers of culturally disadvantaged students, Ai o director 
ofjearnlng and according to his obilities, the teacher influences 
pupil progress toward self-direction; therefore, his personal charac" , 
terlstics and effectiveness are critical. 

The sample utilized in this investigation consisted of thirty \ 
randomly selected fifth and §ixth grade teachers and their students 
from schools defined by the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
of 1965 as culturally disadvantaged, and thirty randomly selected 
teachers and their students from non-disadvantaged elementary schools. 
The BDT^'CS was administered to the sample teachers to measure five 
selected teacher characteristics: (I) warm"^pontaneous; (2) organization; 
(3) viewpoint; (4) stability; and (5) involvement. 

Pretest and posttest standardized test scores from the California 
Achievement Tests were used to measure pupil gain for the time under 
study, and then to compute an annual learning rate, m terms of 
percentages, for each teacher's class ♦ The annual learning rate 
percentage was used to rank each teacher's class, from high to low, 
either culturally disadvantaged or non*"disadvantoged, as a criterion 
measure pf the teacher's effectiveness. The teacher's BDT'CS scores 
were matched to the rank pf his class and the ten highest and ten 
loWest ranked teacher characteristics were statistically analyzed. 
The middle ten scores were eliminated and were not used further in 
the study. 

The Student's t fest for independent samples was used to determine 
if there were significant differences in te^'acher characteristics when 
comparisons were made among teachers of culturally disadvantaged , 
and non""disadvantaged elementary students with either high or lo>| 
annual learning rates. The results of the tests of significance 
reject the research hypothesis with the conclusion that teacher 
characteristics, as measured bythe BDT*"CS, were not significantly 
different among the teachers under study and, therefore, were'not 
associated with teacher effectiveness in culturally disadvantaged 
Of non-disodvantaged elemehtary schools when an annual learning 
rate, computed from pupil gaiK score/s, was used as a criterion 
of the effective teacher. 

Thus, the results of this Investigation were to fail to reject the 
null hypothesis. Any differences in teacher characteristics which 
might occur were due to chance and not the result of teaching in 
either culturally disadvantaged or non-disadvantaged schools, or 
due to the effectiveness of teachers when an annual learning 
rate was used os the criterion measure of an effective teacher. 
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122. Palk, William C. Camman Factars Extracted fram Individual 
Case Histaries af Selected Successful TeacKers in Twa Inner" 
. City Schaals, The Pennsylvania State University, 1970. 
228p." 71-16,653. . ' ^ ^ 

It was the purpase af this study ta examine, in detail, the past 
and present lives af same of thase teachers wha have a reputation 
for being successful teachers af children in the inrfer-city school, 
to determine if there existed some commonalities of experience that 
could be isolated and possibly identified as prerequisites or corre*" 
lotes of successful teaching in the inner-city school. 

Successful teachers in this study ore those teachers whose 
reputation for helping children leorn is recognized and supported 
by the teachers and administrators in these selected schools. 

The subjects identified as successful teachers, according to the 
specific criteria estoblTshed in the selection process, were asked 
to complete o questionnaire. They were also requested to g>ant * 
the jnvestigotor on extensive interview. The instrument used to 
provide'o measure of stondordizotjon of the direction and content 
of the interview was developed by the investigator. Such areas 
OS personal background, educational and professional background, 
present living conditions, present professional status, educotionol 
outlook, and views on current issues were explored extensively 
in the interview session or sessions. The qugstionnoire, also 
designed by the investigator, was formulated to yield certain 
biographical data. It was also designed to give the respondents 
o cLue OS to the nature of the ensuing interview.- 

Tope recordings were mode of all interviews. These topes were 
transcribed verbatim, and individual cose histories were developed 
from these transcriptions. The cose histories, which ore included 
in the study, were examined and factors that they appeared to hove 
in common were identified for consideration as common factors 
possessed by those selected teachers in the two inner-city schools 
used in this study. 

Some of the conclusions from this study of selected successful 
teachers in two inner-city schools follow. 

It was found that these successful teachers hove extensive know- 
ledge or experience in the culture from which their students come. ^ 
They ore able to bridge, effectively, the gap between their middler/ 
doss personal lives and the generally lower-class environment from 
which their students come.^ These teachers ore interested in their-^ 
jobs and do not blindly pursue one behavioral/instructional path 
to the exclusion of oil others. They ore, as o group, satisfied 
in their present positions and plan to remain in these schools. On 
the whole, these teachers hove small families and few time-consuming 
outside interests. They hove time to devote to' the preparation and 
contemplation of teoching materials end strategies. These teachers 
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hove a positive self~imoge ond feel thot they ore able to assess 
the needs of the children. Though they may seek administrative 
opproval, they are willing to continue operotions without this 
opprovbl if they are convinced that to do^so would be in the best 
interest of the children. These teachers are, in the main, . 
process rother than content oriented. They are clinicians rather 
than researchers. They are occepting. of others and recognize 
and oppreciate differences in life styles and modes of behavior. 
They are finding creative and concerned woys to reach and teoch 
\ children. They ar^ successful . 



123. Smith, Anita Maxine Wilson. The Relotionship of Selected 

Personality Characteristics In Teochers of Culturally Disodvan*" 
toged Children and Reading Achievement. The Ohio Stote 
University, 1970. I99p. Adviser: Professor Charles Galloway. 
71-18^,085. 

A meoningful and effective education for the disadvantaged children 
of our society remains as one of the great concerns of public eHycotion. 
If the teacher is a cruciol foctor in the education process, it is 
reasonable to expect differences between'teachers in clossrooms where 
children ochieve ot levels commensurote with their abflity and in 
classroofTiS where children do not ochieve ot levels commensurate 
with their ability. 

It was the purpose of this study to ascertoin whether successful 
teachers, whose dosses of disadvantaged children demonstrated 
A more reading improvement for a specified period, exhibited different 

personality choracteristics than least successful teochers, whose 
classes of disadvantaged children demonstroted little or no reoding 
improvement for a specified period. 

Standordized reading tests were administered to the pupil subjects 
who were selected from second ond third grode classes in five Inner 
city schools, where the incidence of oid to dependent children and 
' wel fare recipients was known to be high. From a larger group of 
dosses, twenty clossrooms were selected. The pupils in ten of the 
dosses demonstrpted more reading improvement for the period of 
the investigation thon other dosses. The pupils in ten of the classes 
denoQStroted less reading improvement for the period of the invest!" 
gation thon other dosses. Teacher subjects were those teochers 
who tought the twenty selected classes. 

Personolity charocteristics of the teochers were measured by the 
Cottell 16 Factor Personality Scole. The teachers'were olso des- 
cribed by their building principol using a Q-*sort technique. 
• These dato were evoluoted by the Mann Whitney U Test and the 
Speorman"Brown Formuio, respectively. 
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The results of this investigation indicate that there wos a signi- 
ficant d'^ference in the reading achievement of culturally disadvan- 
taged children whose teachers had been selected as more successful 
and teachers vyho'had been selected as least successful, as judged 
by the progress in reading of their pupils when (I) the means of the 
total cumulative expectancy level gains for the successful classes 
were compared to the means of the total cumulative expectancy 
level gains for the least successful classes and when (2) Vhe means 
of the total grade equivalent gains for the successful classes were 
corripared to the means of the total grade. equivalent' gains^for the 
least successful classes. These results were significant at the ,.Xi5 
level. 

However, the results of this investigation indicate that there was 
no significant difference in selected personality factors between 
teachers who had been selected as more succes'sfus and teachers 
who had been selected as leost successful, as judged by the ? 
progress in reading of their pupils, when data from the-primary 
and secondary personality factors of the Cattell I6^PF Scale 
were evaluated for the successful and least successful teachers. 
Successful teachers, however, tended to be (I) reserved, sober^ 
(3) tough-minded, (4) trusting, (5) sel^f^sufficient, and (6) controir 
led and socially precise. At the same time, least successful I 
teachers tended to be (1) reserved, (2) emotionally stable, 
(3) self-assured, (4) relaxed, (5) low in-anxiety, and (6) subdued. 

Successful and least successful teachers, as judged by the 
reading achievement of their pupils, are not described into well" 
defined categories by their building principal. 

It must be concluded that other influential factors, more 
than the teacher's personality, have an impact on pupil performance 
in reading. 
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124. Bannister, Langston Clinton. A Study to Identify Teachers Who 
Are Judged to Be Effective in Inner City Schools. University of 
Massachusetts, 1971. I32p. 71-25,294. 

The present study, through its investigation of the criteria used 
to rate 'effective teochers in the inner city schools, has sought to 
clarify one dimension of the many problenv facing the inner city 
school such as: clash of cultures, lack of clarity about the goals 
and objectives of schools serving urban areos, massive failure of 
students and teachers, and the influence of racism. It was believed 
that the seriousness of the many problems in inner rity schools 
contributes to and results from the dysfunctional student*"teacher 
interactions. 

More specifically, it wos felt that the most important single 
cause of the massive failure experienced by teachers and students 
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In inner city schaols"autharity-invalve.d: (!) learners* difficulties 
with persons in positions of outhority, ond (2) teachers* inobil ity to 
project the kinds of outhority demonded by inner city leorners. 

This study sought to: (I) obtoin doto oboUt the ospects of teocher 
behovior which this outhor ond selected students, teochers one' 
odministrotors from o designoted inner city school toke into occount 
when they moke judgments regording teocher effectiveness, 
(2) determine'the extent of consensus omong the individuols listed 
obove OS to: (o) the identity of teochers judged most^effejciiye.,. - 

(b) the criterio employed when mokirig'sucffTu^rr^ts ond 

(c) the importonce of eoch criterion, ond (3) determine the 
'odvisobility of enccuroging individuols. designoted by roters 
OS effective clossroom teochers to conduct ongoing inservice 
humon relotians training progroms for their colleogues. 

Criterio were identified for eoch group of roters. 
Teochers used-stoge"*presence ond process-orientotion criterio 
while odministrotors consider the interpersono! orientotion 
criterion to be porticulorly importont. The observer considers 
the stoge"presence criterion os well os the oworeness'^respon" 
siveness criterion. Students in trock one (college bound) 
consider stoge presence os the most importon^>-criterion while 
students in trock two consider empothetic justice os the most 
importont criterion. Finolly, students in trock three consider 
o combinotion of the interpersonol ond student orientotion to be 
most importont. 

Results olso show thot effective teochers must hove the copocity 
to relote to os well os teoch students in inner city schools. 
Further, it' is the mixture of cognitive ond noncognitive voriobies 
OS well OS personol ond professionol quolities which will ossist 
teochers to be more effective for the inner city leorners. The 
study showed thot the odult roters seemed to ogree thot in order 
for teochers to conduct ongoing inservice humon relotions progroms 
successfully, they olso need to possess this some mixture of quolities. 

An onolysis of the student responses points out the necessity of 
increosing the numljer of culturolly sensitiv^e Block personnel in inner 
city schools. Presently, becouse of the smoll number of Block teochers, 
there are few Block teochers who ore porticulorly sensitive to the"needs 
of inner city leorners ore under terrific pressures to enter into-the 
kinds or relotionships which consume so much of their time ond energy 
thot they ore unoble to perform their ocodemic duties ond responsibilities 

r%e^ dota olso suggest thot it would be voluoble to hove present 
sponsors of student octivities or odminlnistrotors systemoticolly poll 
o representofive sample of students regording who they Tfeel would 
have the skills to sponsor o humon relotions club for students. 
Such o club could be designed to improve communicotion omong 
students, teochers ond odministrotors* 

The kinds of inservice troining which the doto seem to suggest 
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might be described as a co-teacher venture in which teachers might be 
matched on the basis of complementary strengths. After appropriate 
assessment of strengths, teachers would be assigned to discover and 
develop one's own strengths. 

Final ly,4^^e seriousness and urgency of the deteriorating condition 
of inner city schools dictate an end to academic debate over causes 
and ultimate blame or responsibility; instead, effort needs to be 
directed toward designing, implementing, and evaluating experi*" 
mental action programs.^vyhich take into account the knowledge which 
already exists. ^ \ 



125. Kershner, Keith Michael. Selected Teacher Qiaracteristics as 

They Affect Student Achievement in Urban Schools. University of 
Delaware, 1972. I8lp. 72-20,529. ' 
\ j 
The problems of the inner-city have become^recognized phenomena 
and facts of American life. Among these difficulties is thejapparent 
inability of urban schools to adequately prepare their pupils to be 
in successful competition with thefr^uburban peers. Theetjology 
of this discrepancy is a subject for debate, but'the result is definitely 
a perpetuation of the poor education-inferior income spirc/l with all 
of the discriminatory side effects pertaining thereto. In a realistic 
• sense the schools as they basically exist now would hav^ari opportunity 
to influence these inequalities If critical school variabiles were isolated 
and manipulated. If no such critical variables could be found, then, 
either the undersirable existing conditions would have to be accepted, 
or fundamental changes in the institutional educational process should 
be advoca!ed. 
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Past research relating to school effects on student/development 
has been inconclusive except In demonstrating that/individuals who 
are soci-economically disadvantaged olso typfcaliy become educationally 
disadvantaged by going through urban public school systems. It was 
theorized in the present study that this need not/be true, and that the 
teacher, as a major participant in the educational process, mighf be 
" influenced to produce higher student academic gains. It was further 
theorized that instructional situation factors, especially teacher 
characteristics, could be identified as differentially affecting 
the level of student achievement goins. In order to devefop evidence 
relating to this theorized relationship between teacher characteristics 
and student development, reseorcK literature on teocher effectiveness 
was reviewed. This review, and subsequent pilot study, resulted in 
the hypothesizatibn of five teacher attributes which were testoble in 
terms of their effect on student achievement gains. They were: 
teacher perception of the student-teacher relationship, teacher 
perception of community support of education, teacher experience, 
teacher educotlonal level, and class size. The independent variable 
measures were refined through factor onalyses, and the dependent 
.variables were in all cases student percentage gain scores on standardi" 
zed achievement tests yielding Reading, Languoge and Arithmetic data. 

: 166 
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The hypotheses were tested in a moderate -si zed. East Coast, 
urban public school system. 

Teacher perception of .community support of education emerged, 
through multiple regress^ion analyses, as a consitenTly significant 
predictor of student achievement gains. Class size also demonstra- 
ted a limited effect, while the other variables were consistently 
non"significant in their relationship to student achievement. 
Student socioeconomic and racial group membership were found 
to not be determinants of achievement gains in the school system 
studied, fndividual student IQ was found to be related to all 
measures of academic gain. Individual regression analyses by 
IQ level confirmed the effect of teacher community perception, 
especially for subjects within the 85'"li4 IQ. 

It was concluded that certain teachcer characteristics in the 
sample st.udy do make a difference in student achieve,m.ent gains, 
and that urban school systems should pay particular attention to 
community"school relations. Conclusions derived from the present 
study were subject to several sampling limitations and, most impor- 
tantly, an apparent lack of heterogeneity in the variance of achieve 
ment criterion scores. This leptocurtic tendency in dependent 
.variable measure distributions probably depressed the level of 
obtained statistical relationships, and implied that the deter- 
mination of the magnitude of attributable effects, ^^though not 
the rank ordering, must be left to fut'jre research. 

This study wal viewed as a basic investigation into teacher 
effects on student achievement. Suggestions, for further research 
were made; and school administrative policy recommendations were 
indicated on a tentative basis. 



126. Coletta, Anthony John. Personality Characteristics and Assumptions 
Held by Open and Traditional Teachers of The Poor. Thje University 
of Connecticut, 1973. I86p. 73-9809. 

. . *^ 

The purpose of the study was to investigate three areas of open 

education: (I) teacher personality characteristics, (2) assumptions 
held about open education and (3) instrumentation. Specifically, 
an attempt was made to determine if significant differences in 
personality traits and assumptions existed between high and low 
rated, open and traditional primary teachers of poor children. 

The Barth Sec a, which measures the extent to which an individual 
agrees or disagrees about open education, was examined for content 
and construct validity by employing latent partition analysis (LPA) 
and factor analysis techniques. The LPA study employed 23 judges 
for an item sorting task. Tne items were then administered to 191 
teachers from open and traditional classrooms across eastern United 
States. Factor anolysis of item intercorrelations resulted in seven 
^ constructs: (I) Curricular Flexibility; (2) Intellectual Development; 
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(3) EvaluaHng the Child; (4) Learntng.Through Involvement; 
15) Learning f=aci litators; (6) Evgjudfing the Child's Work; and 
\7) Learning Through Exploration. Simultaneously 60 primary teacrrers 
were selected by the supervisor of a large, urban; Connecticut pjiblic 
school system, based on supervisor ratings (high and low) and classroom 
organization (open and traditional). The procedure used in tKe invest!*- 
gat ion is presented below. // 

The supervisor selected 15 high rated open and 15 low ral;ed open 
teachers using a modified version of the "Observation Rat^g Scale, " 
developed by Waiberg and Thomas (1971). The 30 open/teachers 
had received ih^^ervice training in open education prdctices and 
maintained existing open classrooms. The supervisor^en selected 
15 high rated traditional and 15 low rated traditional teachers, 
using subjective judgment based on^five areas of qs/essment; 

(1) use of resources, (2) instructional planning, (3) classroom mana- 
gement, (4) mastery of subject and (5) student in^^olvement. These 
30 teachers received no In-Service open classroom training^ and 
operated traditional classrooms. Seventy per cent of the 60 teachers 
taught children from economically poor familiies. lwo::per-soTTdrny 
instruments, the Edwards Personal Preference iScHeSule (EPPS)^na 
the Thurstone Temperament Schedule (TTS), alone with the Barth 
Scale and a Biographical Statement (created by the writer), were 
administered to the four groups of teachers. Each teacher was 
remunerated $7i00 to complete the instruments, taking approxi- 
mately one hour and 20 minutes of time* A total of 21 subscales were 
analyzed: nine for the EPPS; five for the TTS; and seven for the 
Earth Scale. 

The research design consisted of 2x2 multivariate analyses of 
variance (MANOVA) to determine if significant differences 
existed in personality characteristics and assumptions held about 
open education. The two factors included supervisor ratings: high 
and low; and classroom organization: open and traditional . 
differences in mean vectors were also examined using one way 
analysis of variance to determine if significant differences in 
teachers' personality characteristics and assumptions existed 
between (I) high r^ated open versus high rated traditional; 

(2) . high rated open versus low rated open; and (3) high rated 
traditional versus low rated traditional. 

The results of the study indicated that no significant differences 
existed between open and traditional teachers in selected person" 
ality characteristics, as measured by the EPPS and the TTS; no 
significant personality differences were found between the follow 
ing groupsT: (I) high rated open versus high rated traditional; 
(2) high rated open versus low rated open; and (3) high lated tradi- 
tional versus low rated traditional. Teacher differences in Barth 
Scale assumptions were found between: (I) open versus traditional; 
high rated open versus high rated traditional; and high rated open 
versus low rated open. For each of these groups, MANOVA F^ratio's 
indicated significant differences (p. < .10). Inspection of the 
univariate F for each group revealed individual significance 
(p < ,015) for Scale 6 (Evaluating the Child's' Work) and 
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Scale 7 (Learning Through Explaraflon) in favor af the open and High 
rated open groups. 

I Given the small amount of research in open education, the 

I present investigation is important as it contributes greater under" 

I standing of personality characteristics and assumptions held by 

high and lav/ rated, open and traditional teachers. Further, the 
Barth Scale validity study fulfills a need for refinement of instru" 
mentarion; the Scale appears to discriminate between open and 
traditional teachers and may be of value iq. assisting school 
systems in the selection of teachers for ppen classrooms. ^ 



Teachers' Expectations 

127. Keshock, John David. An Investigation of the Effects of the 

Expectancy Phenomenon Upon the Intelligence/ Achievement and 
Motivation of Inner^City Elementary School Children. 
Case Western Reserve University, 1970. 85p. 7hl9,OIO. 

The centuries"old maxim that expectancies ere extremely dramatic 
forces in controlling behavior has been subjected to recent studies in 
the fields of education and psychology. This simplistic yet challenging 
notion has been subjected to experimentation with conflicting outcomes. ^ 
Due largely to Rosenthal's teacher expectations have been cited as one 
reason for the lowered learning abilities and poor motivation of disadvan"" 
taged children. 

The purpose of this investigation was to discover the extent of teacher 
expectations upon the intellectual abilities and school achievement of 
disadvantaged children and what effect raised expectancies would have 
upon the affective components of students' behavior., This study was 
primarily concerned with motivation. 

Fortyeight male Ss were randomly selected from grades two through 
five in a private school located in the inner"city orea-of Cleveland, 
Ohio, All of the Ss were of the Negro or Black race and all were func- 
tioning in the normal range of intelligence (IQ 84 to 115). All of the 
children fell within the age range 7 years 0 months to II years 4 months. 

Individual intelligence achievement, and projective tests wer^ 
administered by the E, a regular member of the schopi staffs Actual 
scores for the Control Ss were given to teachers and inflated scores 
(One standard deviation, 16 points) were assigned to Experimental Ss. 

To curtail experimenter bias, the use of a double~blind experiment 
was effected. Ss were retested after approximately nine months had 
elapsed. 

The dependent variables were^ intelligence, achievement'in reading 
and arithmetic, and motivational levels as measured by the Thematic, 
Apperception Test, The experimental variable was the teachers' aware- 
ness of the pupils' levels of intellectual functioning. ^ 
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It was hypothesized that Experimental children would produce higher 
change scores on an individual IQ test than children whose teachers 
had not been given inflated !Q scores. It was also hypothesized that 
Experimental Ss would produce greater change scores on an individual 
achievement test when their teachers were given inflated IQ results 
than children not afforded the same treatment. Finally, it was hy 
pothesized that Experimental Ss would produce higher change scores 
' in motivational development as evidenced in projective test results 
than children whose teachers were given actual IQ test results. 

The resujts^of the study indicated that the Experimental group 
did not gain significantly more than the Control group in intelligence. 
The first hypothesis was not supported. 

The achievement test results indicated that there were no signifi"" 
cant differences between Experimental Ss and Control Ss. While 
there were trends in the direction of significant gains, the small 
sample sizes and variability of test results precluded support for the 
second hypothesis. 

The results indicated thqt'lhe Experimental group did produce 
significant gains in motivation as measured by the TAT. Thus, the 
gains in positive motivation, as evidenced by Motivation Index 
results, supported the third hypothesis. 

The findings of the study indicated that raised teacher expectations 
do improve the motivational development of children. This suggested 
that teacher attitudes are crucial in working with the disadvantaged 
and establishing the background for examining the interaction between 
curriculum to be learned and increased student motivation to learn. 
It seems that one of the goals of the teacher should be to engineer 
learning tasks to complement increased-motivation. 
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128. Fine, Leonard. The Effects of Positive Teacher Expectancy on the 
Reading Achievement and 1. Q. Gains of Pupils in Grade Two. 
Temple University, 1972. I32p. 72-27,180. 

The purpose of this study was to test the hyfJothesis that teocher 
expectations of their students' ability may be a major bias which can 
significantly affect their school achievement. j 

Specific questions investigated were: Do efforts to instill and 
reinforce, in teachers, expectations that their pupils will progress 
significantly in reading result in effects on actual reading achievement 
and I.Q. scores for their students? What effect does a positive teacher 
expectancy have on the performance of pupils of different races and 
different sexes? 

It was hypothesized ^that the Positive Expectancy Group, when corn- 
pared to the Neutral Expectancy Group in grade two, would show sig- 
.nificgntly greater gains in vocabulary, reading comprehnsion, I.Q.*, 
and teachers' perceptions of their pupils reading ability. 

Subjects were 180 second grade pupils from 18 classrooms in five 
urban. elementary schools. Subjects were rondomly assigned to either 
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a Positive or Neufral Expectancy Group. An I.Q. test disguised as 
a predictor of reading achievement was administered to all pupils 
in the 18 classrooms. Teachers were informed that a number of their 
pupils had scored significantly higher on this test than they had on 
the previously administered reading test, and that their listed 
pupils would show significant progress in reading during the year. 
A reinforcement of this positive expectancy was subsequently 
given. Post-tests were administered five months after the treatment. 
Finally, teachers' opinions were obtoined regarding the treatment. 

The dependent variables were teacher rankings, vocabulary, 
reading comprehension and I.Q. scores. The independent variables 
were the Positive and Neutral Expectancy Treatment Groups, race 
and sex. Data were analyzed employing covariance and analysis. 

The Positive Expectancy Treatment failed to lead to significant 
gains in pupils' scores on the criterion measures. These findings 
were similar even for those Positive Expectancy Pupils whose names 
. were i^lemembered by their teachers. A comparison wcs made of 
those pupils in the Positive Expectancy Group whose names were 
remembered and whose predicted success in reading was either 
believed or not believed by their teachers. The "believed" pupils 
scored signifLcahtly greoter gains on both the reading comprehen^" 
sion and the teachers' rankings of their reading ability. A consis^ 
tent findi/ig was significant differences in scores between the races 
on the Vocabulary and reading comprehension subtests in the 
direction favoring Caucasian pupils. 
Conclusions: 

1. Positive expectations given teacl^ers regarding their pupils' 
reading ability had'«no relationship to the changes in their pupils' 
performance. ^ 

2. When pup/Is^ were grouped according to sex, regardless of 
treatment, be fng/mofe *bf, /emale had no relationship to changes in 
their performance. ' ^> - 

3. When the interaction between pupils' sex and treatment was 
considered, being male or femal^;lDqd-^n0rrelationship to changes in 
their performance. 

4. When pupils were grouped according to roce, regardless of 
treatment, Caucasian pupils obtained significantly higher gains In 
vocabulary and reading comprehension but not in teacher rankings of 
their reading ability or I.O, performance. 

5. When the Interaction between pupils' race and treatment was 
considered, being Caucasian or Negro had no relationship to changes 
in their performance. 

6. The teachers' ability to remember the names of their pupils 

in the Positive Expecto.»cy Group had no relationship to the gains Ir. 
their pupils' performance. 

7. Teachers' belief regarding their Positive Expectancy pupils' 
reading polentla! significantly related to their pup'l'/ qaini in 
reading corr prehension and jcher rankings of fheir pupils' reading 
abih^;^ bui not on vocacuhr/ and I.O. criterion meft^;tt/s1 
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The teachers' belief ar nan~telief may have been based an evaluatians 
af their pupils' classraam perfarmance and/ar priar teacher expectancies 
rather than the expectancy treatment emplayed.in this study. , 

8, Teachers' actual expectancies, as well as thase intraduced 
artificially, and their effects an pupils' schaal perfarmance, becaUse af 
the complex pracesses invalved^ were difficult ta identify ar demonstrate. 

Wise, Ralph Jay. teacher and Pupil Factars Related ta Teacher ; 
Expectatians far Children. Yeshiva 'University, 1972. I46p. 
73-11,997. 

The purpase af this research was ta investigate teachers* expectatians 
far chlldren-i^ b'ehavibr in class. Recently there have been numeraus 
reparts af the influence af teacher e?(jgectatians an pupils' Intellectual 
perfarmance (Rasenthal, 1968; Guskin^ 19^). The importance af these 
findings suggested the istudy of factars^that may be related ta the farma" 
tian af teacher expectatians. This study^attempted ta examine the 

relative cantributian ta variance in teachers' expectatians af certain 

teacher persai.ality and'pupil ihfarmatlan factars and their Interactian, 

The analysis af the separate and Interactian effects af these teacher 
and pupil factars on teachers' expectatians was^abtained in a rural 
area aptside af New Yark City fram 301 teachers' responses ta a 
qusstiannaire designed far this study. 

The persanality characteristics af teachers measured by this 
questiannaire was canceptualrzed as "teachers' trust in the validity 
af their experiences" (TVE) and was related ta ather measures af 
individual's feelings of persanal campetence, canfidence, and indepen- 
dence (Ratter, 1966, Witkin, 1962; and Crawne & Marl awe, 1964). 
The reliability and cancurrent ^validity of a scale specifically develaped 
ta measure the canstruct (TVE Scale) was abtained in a pretest. 
The reliability af the TVE Scale was .65 and .43 fram samples af 62 
and 237 teachers respectively, an adequate but law caefficlent far 
research purposes (Guilfard, 1954). Evidence af the cancurrent validity 
qf the TVE Scale resulted fram Its carrelatian with one aut a f three 
cbnceptually related persanality scales and its relatianship ta five ather 
TVE measures' canstructejd far this study. 

Infarmation supplied ta teachers an this questiannaire, abaut the 
characteristics af pupils, included identical descrlptians far all teachers 
af faur pupils whase. behavior in class ranged fram "teachable" ar 
"cantrallable"/ta rej[crtiyely "unteachqble" ar*^'aut^ide" teacher cantral. 
In additian, pupili^pcia^ecanarrjic backgraund was labeled as either 
"Middle" ar ^^C'dwer" and their farmer class placement as either Regular 
ar Special. These twa sets af labels were cambined randamly sa that 
teachers received any ane af faur different camblnotjans af labels which 
were used ta classify all af their pupils. 

Twa expectatian measures were used in this questiannaire and campoied 
af questians designed ta assess teachers' estipnates af their faur pupils' 
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expected academic and social achievement at the end of a year 
in t4:ieir class. 

The results obtained from the design of this study supported >he 
predicted, higher positive relationship between expectaHon and 
a) teachers' TVE (.16); b) Information about pupils as "outside" 
rather than "within" teacher control; and c) labels for children 
as from a Regular as compared to Special class placement. 
These findings also indicated that TVE and infarmatipn about pupils* 
behovior interacted in their effect on teachers' expectations. 
These results did not confirm the predicted higher positive rela- 
tionship between teachers' expectations and Middle as compared 
to Lower social class labels or the interaction effects on expecta- 
tions of socio""economic and class placement labels on high and 
low TVE teachers. 

Various interpretations of the independent and interaction 
■effects pn-expectations of teachers' personality and pupil information 
were'^discussecl,. and the implication of these results for the measure 
and developrifent of teacher effectiveness as well as for personality 
research in general were also presented; 



Students and Teachers' Perceptions 



130.. French, George Wesley.. Certain Factors Related to the Perceptions 
of'DJsadvantaged Youth Held by Teachers and the Perceptions of 
Teachers Held by Disadvantaged Youth in Selected Philadelphia . 
Junior High Schools. Temple University^ 1971. Illp. 7M9,997. \ 

The purpose of this study was to explore certain factors related to 
the teaching of children designated as "disadvantaged". These factors 
included the perceptions teachers held of the children they taught as 
well as the perceptions held by the children of the teachers who tapght 
them. 

The primary question or major hypothesis was as follows: 

Teachers of disadvantaged children who are rated successful by 
their administrators and students will have a similar pattern in their 
perceptions of disadvantaged children and will be perceived by their 
students in a similar pattern. 

Four junior high schools in thePhiladelphia School District were 
chosen for the student and teacher populations for this study because 
they represented schaols identified by the Philadelphia School District 
as serving disadvantaged student populations accordingto school disriict 
criteria^ ' ' 

Two instruments wfere used to measure the students' perceptions of 
their teachers and th6 teachers' perceptions of their students. The stu- 
dents were asked to identify those teachers with whom they learned 
O the most or the least ar^d to rate them on the Student Perception Inven- 

ERIC tory. The Student Perception Inventory emphasized the student's 
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perceptions of the teacher's interpersonal classroom interoctions, his 
perceptioris of the teacher as model adult, the teocher's occeptance 
or rejection of him, and o general perception of the teocher as on 
adult member of the student's environment. The teachers were osked 
to rote their students on the Teacher Perception Inventory which 
emphosized the perception by the teachers of these student' social 
and educational behavioral troits. 

The dotaTeTb^ive to the study were subjected to four statisticol 
procedures. The Sign Test Statistic (npn-porometric) wos used to 
determine whether a difference existed between meon item scores 
of groups; the Medion Test was used to determine whether as p 
result of meosured perception scores two discrete teacher populotions 
existed; the Phi Coefficient of Correlation to determine the relationship 
between the students* perceptions ond the meoSured perceptions of the 
teachers: ond the Pearson Product^'Moment Corre lotion to determine 
the relationship between the roting of the administrators and the 
teachers' scores. 

The findings of this study include : 

1. There were significant differences in the perceptions heldiby 
the disadvontaged child of the teocher who hod been roted successful 
by odministrotors ond students and those who had, been roted as leis 
successful ot the .01 level of confidence. \^ 

2. There were significont differences found between the perceptions 
of the children of those teachers rated by the children and the principal 

* as successful ond those \te a c hers rated by the children ond the principal 

as less successful at the^OI level of confidence. 

3. There- wos o significont relationship existing between the identifico- 
tion by the students of their successful teachers and the pdsitive percep- 
tions of the students by these teachers at the .01 level of confidence. 

4. There was a significant relationship existing belv§en the identifi- 
cation by the students of their less successful teachers rrnd the negative 
perceptions of the student by these teochers at the .01 percent level of 
confidence. 

5; A correlation which wos significant at the .01 level existed 
between the rotings of the students of their more successful and less 
successful teachers and the rotings of the principals of these teochers. 

The conclusions of this study were: 

1. Theperception by the teacher of the behaviorol and educotionol 
ottributes of disodvontoged children is on importont factor in the 
educotion of disodvontoged children. 

2. The successful teocher of disadvantaged children has positive percep- 
tion? of the educationql and behaviorol attributes of disodvontoged children 

3. The unsuccessful teacher of disodvontoged children hos negoH e 
perceptions of the educational ond behovioral ottributes of disodvontoged 

* children, 

4. The disodvontoged child has positive perceptions of teochers 
whom they rote successful and negative perceptions of those whom they 

^' rote unsuccessful . 
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5. The rating by the principol of the teocher of disodvontoged children 
when compared with the 'child's perception of the teocher con be o useful 
checking device for the principol or other roting odministrotors. 

131. Schwortz, Edith. A Study of Self Esteem of Elementory School 
Students in Two Sdcioeconomic Groups, os Meosured by the Self 
Report of the Students ond os Perceived by Their Tegchers. 
New York University, 1971. I24p. Adviser:,Dr. Ddn Dodspn. 
71-24,814. ' 

This study wos designed to explore select voriobles of socioeconomic 
influence on teocher-'pupil relotionship, os reflected in the osse^sment 
by the teocher ond by the student of student self esteem. The foundo~ 
tions for the theory ond concepts were derived from literoture relotive 
to. phenomonologicol theory of personolity; psychologicol, socioldgicol 
ond psychoonolytic explorotion of self esteem; teocher expectoncy; 
motivotionol theory; reference group theory, ond fociol problems in 
educotion. 

The instrument used to meosure self esteem of students wos the 
• Coopersmith Self Esteem Inventory in which the student indicoted "Like 
Me or "Unlike Me" on 50 items designed to meosure specific aspects 
of self esteem. The populotion consisted of 404 New York City School 
children, equolly drown from third ondsixth grodes, high ond low 
ochievement level grouping, ond lower ond middle closs schools. 
Their teochers completed the Coopersmith Behovior Roting^ Form os a 
meosure of the teocher evoluotion of student self esteem. 

The study indicated thot'the students in the middle closs schools re- 
ported higher self esteem thon did students in the lower closs schools 
(p. C .01). There wos significont difference, on the bosis of socio- 
economic foctors, in the correlotion between teocher Behovior Roting 
Form ond three student subscoles-home, sociol ond school self esteem* 
There wos no significont difference, on the bosis of socioeconomic 
foctors, in the corrections between teocher evoluotion of student self 
esteem ond teocher's emotionol reoction to the student, ond in the 
correlotioh between teocher evoluotion of student self esteem ond 
teocher evoluotion of student motivotion. 

There were further findings which were not hypothesized, but hod, 
they been, they would hove been significont. Teochers in the middle 
closs schools roted their students higher in self esteem than did 
teochers in the lower closs schools. Teocher evoluotion of student 
obility wos significontly effected by sociol closs, grade level ond ochieve- 
ment level grouping of students. It wos found thot teochers ossocioted 
ocademic level grouping witb.student motivotion in the lower closs 
schools, ond student obility in the middle closs schools. 

ft 
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. Berman, Barry Howard. Perceptions of Black High School Students 
Toward their Interpersonal Relationships with their Black and White 
Teachers. The University of Michigan, 1972. I08p. 
Adviser: Frederick W. Bertolaet. 73-11,039. 

The purpose of this study was to determine to what extent the race 
of a teacher influenced the student-teacher relationship. 
Hypotheses: 

1. Black students will perceive themselves as being regarded more 
highly by black teachers than white teachers, 

2. Black students will perceive black teachers as having more 
understanding of their feelings than white teachers. 

3. Black students will perceive that black teachers will not 
change to a great extent their feelings toward them as persons if 
they misbehave. White teachers will be perceived as changing 
their feelings. 

4. Black studeri^s will perceive that black teachers will be 
consistent in what they feel and do in their interpersonal rela- 
tionships with students; v/hile white teachers will be perceived 
as being inconsistent. 

5. Black students will differ from white students in their choices 
of the desired racial composition of a teaching staff due to their 
own feelings and beliefs. 

Data Collection 

The study was conducted at Evanstori^ Township High School, 
Evanston, Illinois. The student sample in this study amount to 
251 or 5 per cent of the student body. (Twenty-two per cent of 
the student body is black.) The student sample contained 180 
white students and 71 black students. Male students in the sample 
totaled 95. Female students in the sample numbered 132. 
These students were members of classes which fifteen participating 
teachers selected as their most racially mixed groups. 

The teacher groop'h'ord'^seven'b lacks, of whom five were female, 
and eight whites, seven of whom were male. 

The data collected from a three part qU'dstfdnnaire Were: 

1. Student demographic information, 

2. Students' choice of desired teaching staff racial composition. 

3. Students* choice between black and white teachers based 
on subscales of empathy, regard, unconditional ity of regard, and 
congruence, taken from the Barrett-Lennart^ Interpersonal Relationship 
Scale.. 

. Uncorrelated t-tests were used to anolyze the first four hypotheses. 
The first two hypotheses were supported at the 0.05 level of probab^Mty. 
The third and fourth hypotheses were rejected- at the 0.05 level of 
probability. 

The fifth hypothesis was analyzed by the use of the Chi Square 
statistic. This analysis did support the hypothesis. It showed that 
black students considered race a factorjn a teaching staff's racial 
composition, as 40.7 per cen^ of the black students wanted an integrated 
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staff and 10.2 per cent wanted an oil black staff. White students 
(84.6 per cent) stated that race was nat a factar* 

Additianal analyses were obtained by using uncorrected ftests 
of the perceptions of mole, femole, ond white students toword their 
Interpersonal relotionships with their block ond white teochers. 
Stotisticol significonce af students' choices wos bosed ot the 0.05 
level of probobility. 

1. Miite students' choice of block teochers in the subscoles 
ofregord, empothy, ond congruence wos statisticolly signlficont. 

2. White students' choice of block teochers in the subscoles 
of unconditionality of regord wos not stotlsticolly significont. 

3. Mole students* choice of block teochers in* the subscoles 
of regord ond empothy wos stotisticolly significont. / 

4. Mole students* choice of block teochers in the subscoles 

of unconditionolity of regord ond congruence wos not stotisncolly 
significont^ / 

5. Femole students* choice of block teochers in oil four subscoles - 
wos stotisticolly significont. ^/ 

Frequency tables were used to onolyze the white stujflents* choice 
of o desired rociol composition of o teoching stoff. Of the white 
students 84.6 per cent soid roce wos not o foctor. 
Conclusions: 

1. The roce of o teocher is not os importont os o teocher*s 
-^interpersonol obility in the student-teocher relotionship. 

\ 2. A teoching stoff's rociol composition is o concern to block 
\students, but not white students. 
Recommendotions 

\ I. School districts should undertoke ond mointoin offirmotive 
ootion personnel proctices. 

2. Teocher selection criterio should be focused on interpersonal 
competence. 

3. Interpersonal and interracial competence should be goals for 
teacher preparation. 



Bishop, Frank Alan. A Study of Selected Student Perceived Teacher 
Interpersonal Characteristics with Reference to Teacher Demagrophic 
Characteristics and the Academic Progress of Low Achieving Secondary 
Students. Northeast Louisiana University, 1972. I06p. 
Adviser: Dr. Merill S. Nicklos.. 72-23,636. 

The primary purposes of this study were to investigate (I) the reloi onship 
between the teacher characteristics of empathy, congruence, and student 
regard and thet academic progress of low achieving secondary students, 
(2) the relationship between the teacher characteristics of empathy, 
congruence,* and student regard and selected teacher demographic 
characteristics, and (3) whether or not o relationship existed between 
race and the rating s of teachers by students when the,students and 
teachers v/ere of the some and opposite races. 
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This study was limited to 843 grouped, low achieving secondary 
students and their thirty-three teachers of the Morehouse Parish, 
Louisiana School System.\ Both the student and teacher groups were^ 
racially mixed aodiheiteaiiher group consisted of both experienced 
andLbeginning teachers, male and female teachers, and teachers 
with and without prior training yjn the teaching of low achieving 
students. 

Analytical data were secured through the following piocedures: 
L Student achievement scores were obtained by pre"" and post"" 
testing<with the Iowa Test of Educational Development. ' 

2. The levels of teacher empathy, congruence, and student regard 
were obtained through student completion of the BdrretfLennard 
Relationship Inventory. 

3. Xhe teacher demographic characteristics were obtained through the 
use o^'^a questionnaire . 

Tl^e teachef"characteristic studeht"achipvement comparative groups 
wer;e formed on the basis of the student ratings* per characteristic. 
The two groups were those teachers with ratings above and below ^^^'--^ 
the. total group mean with reference to a given characteristic,*^ 
the corresponding student group consisted of those studgntslxiught 
by the teachers in the respective comparative groi^p<^.he^ni©an 
change in pre~ and post-test scores of the stydents of the feacKers 
in each comparative group per characterisfic was tested for signifi* 
cant difference through the use of the t test. 

The existence of a correlational relationship between each teacher 
characteristic and student achievement was investigated through the 
use of the Pearson product"moment procedure in which the mean rating 
per teacher and the mean achie/enient level change of his respective 
student group were the paired interval variables. 

The relationship between the teacher interpersonal characteristics 
and demographic characteristics was investigated through the use of 
point biserijol correlctional procedures. The average interpersonol 
teachec characteristic rating grouped on a given demographijc charac- 
teristic served as the continuous variable while the dichotomy was the 
demographic variable. 

The relationship between the level of student rating oii interpersonal 
charactei'istics with respect to the roce of the student and teacher was 
also assessed by point biserial procedure. The mean level of student 
ratings of the teacher grpup with respect to the rating students* race 
per characteristic served as the dichotomous variable while the mean 
level of the teacher rating by race served as the continuous variable. 

No significant difference was found to .exist between student achieve- 
ment score changes and tLe teacher groups rated above or below av^ -age 
as to "a given interpersonal characteristic with respect to any of the cha~ 
acteristi'js investigated. 

No significant correlational relationship was found but all coefficients 
were negative, ' 
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Na significant relationship wos faund between ^he demographic 
characteristics and the Interpersanal /characteristics. ^ 

Pasltlve significant relatlanshlps were^ound between the rdtlngs af the 
white teachers by the white student .with respect ta empath// congruence, 
and student regard and a positive significant relatianship between black 
teachers and black students with respect ta student regard was found. 

^ Krupczok/ WllJlam Paul. Relatianships Among^ Student Self'" 
Concept af Academic Ability^ Teacher Perceptiah af Student 
Academic Ability^ and Student Achievement. University of 
Miami, 1972. I59p. Adviser: Jahn J.. Bibb. 72-31,913. 

This Investlgotlan was designed ta abserve the relatlanshlps amangl 
student self"cancept af academic ability, teacher perceptian of student, 
academic ability, and student achievement* Student achievement was 
measured by calculating 'grade point average and abserving scores on 
^ the Redding Comprehenslan and Arithmetic Q)ncepts subtests of the 
Standford Achievement Tests. Student self-cancept of academic ability 
was measured by a madified Braakover Self^Concept of Ability Scal^ 
as was teacher perceptian af srudent academic ability. Observations 
were made ta determir^ms-amaunt af achievement variance accaunted 
for by student self""canc8pt of Qcademic abljity, teacher perception af 
student academic ability, I.Q., and sacla^ecanamic status.] The influ" 
ence of the race af the teacher and the' sex and race of the student was 
. alsa under observatian. 

Two major limitatians must be noted In this study. The sample was 
not randamized and student subjects had ta have written parental 
permisslan ta participate. Since na analysis af variance was made 
,.af the data, it is nat possible ta state with canvictian whether or nat 
the correlatians are cancamitant ar causal. 

The subjects included 520 sixth-grade students and 35 teachers from 
a district' within the Dade Caunty, Flarida, Public School System. Mul~ 
tiple regressian and carrelatianal analyses were used to analyze the data 
and test the seven hypotheses far a camposite group as well as for three 
graups: Bjack, White, and Soanish. Correlatians among the independenf 
variables were calculated far each graup, and predictian equatlans were 
computed in a stepwise manner far the tatol graup and for the three sample*> 
Predictian equatians were camputed in a stepwise manner far the tatal 
group and for the three samples. Predictian equatlans were computed fo 
. determine which combirntian of independent variables best predicted 
xJevels af achievement. ^ ^ 

Findings: 

L A statistically significant, positive carrelatian between student 
self'^concept and achievement was abserved, but it wos noted that self- 
concept scores predicted grade paint average best, reading scoies next, 
and arithmetic scares third with Pearson product'^moment correlatians 
(r) ranging fram ,574 to .152. 

179 . 
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2.. Teocher perception scores were found to be o strong predictor of 
grode point overoge ond a substontiol predictor pf scores on the Stonford 
Achievoment Test (SAT), occounting for from 7% to 64% of the 
vorionce. For Block students teocher perception is the best predictor 
of ochievement os meosured by (I) grode point overoge, (2) reoding 
scores on t|ie SAT, ond (3) orithmetic scores on the SAT. 

3. Teocher perception of student ocodemic obility wos found to 
correlote with student self-concept of ocodemic obility, with r's 
ronging from". 456 to .631, with coefficients of determinotion 
between .208 ond .398. 

4. Regression equotions were developed utilizing four predictors: 

, I.Q., student self-concept of ocodemic obility, ond socio-economic 
stotus. These equotions re^^ulted in relotively lorge multiple lineor 
regression correloHons (R's). The R's ronged from .42 for orithmetic, 
through .58 for reoding, to 179 for grode point overoge. "jfeocher 
perception o^ student ocodemic obility wos observed to be me most 
substontiol contributor to the regression equotions. 

5. It wos observed thot teochers perceive girls os hoving more 
ocodemic ability thon boys, olthough there were no st*otisticolly 
significont differences between them os meosured by on intelligence 
test. 

6. It wos noted thc.'rBlock teochers consistently ronked olj 
students higher thon* did White teochers, when Biock-teocher ond 
White-teocher perceptions of student obility were compored. 

7. It wos found tho,t Block teochers ronked students on the obility 
dimension OS follows: (I) Black, (2) Sponish, (3) White; 

White teochers ronked students: (I) White, (2) Sponish^ (3) Block* 
Due to the mognitude of the discreponcy in the ronkings of the 
three groups by Block teochers in pronounced fovor of Block students, 
this observotion helps to occount for the eorlier finding .t it for Block 
students teocher perception of student ocodemic obility is the best 
predictor of achievement leveL 
Conclusions: 

1. Self-percept'On ond teocher-perception of student ocodemic 
obility oppecr to be portiolly limiting fdctors in school ochievement. \ 
The. influences were found to hold for Block, 'White, ond Spanish \ 
students as well os for Block ond White teochers. 

2. The Rosenthol Hypothesis thot teocher expectotions obout o ^ 
pupil's performance moy develop into o self-fulfilling prophecy is' 
supported by this study. In this study, student-reported self-roncept 
of ocodemic obility and teacher-perception of student ocodemic 
obility were Better predictors of grade point overoge thon was o 
conventional intelligence test. These voriobles were found to relote 

to ocodemic qchievement ond con be useful tools for predictive purposes. 
Recommendotions: 

I . This study indicc*c' a need for further reseorch into the 
expectoncy effects of teochei^perception on student ochievement, 
but the multivariont experimentol design should include o rondom 
sample to determine which voriobles and/or which interoction of 
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variables occount for variations in the level of achievement. 
Procedures for validating teacher-perception of student academic 
ability should also be developed. 

2. Further research needs to be conducted to clarify the 
observed correlations in this study to determine if they are 
concomitant or causal. Teacher perceptions that girls surposs 
boys in acodemic ability is also in need of clarification in 
conjunction with grode point average and/or achievement test 
dota. Perhaps teacher perceptions are accurate rather than 
supporting the Rosenthal' Hypothesis . 



135. Loryed, Emmanuel Badu. Race^ Self^Concep! and Achievement 
Columbia University, 1972. Il2p. 72-28,061. 

Block ond white students in the sixth grade were used in this 
investigation to study the relationship between academic self*"concept 
(ASC) bnd achievement. The relationship between reflected academic 
^ ^ self-concept (RASC) and the teacher's perception of the student's 

academic performance was olso examined. The extent to vyhicK dlscre*" 
poncies between ASC and RASC offect the correlation between intelli'" 
* gence test scores and achievement was studied. \ 

Acodemic sal f-concept (what the student thinks of himsslf\ in 
relotion to schoolv/ork) was measured by means of a seven-point 
self-reporting instrument consisting of a number of "I" statements 
made up pf words that sixth graders use to describe what they think of 
themselves in relotion to their work. Filler items, i,e., items which 
relate to the student's perception of his temperament and attitudes 
tov/qrd others, were^ncluded in the ASC inventory to help the 
student respond freely'and frankly. Reflected ocademic self-concept 
(what the student thinks his teacher thinks of him in relation to his 
work) was- measured using the ASC inventory with appropriate 
^ modification. An index of the teacher's perception of the student 
wos obtained from a five-point rating scale completed by the teacher; 
achievement was measured by the student's composite score obtained 
on a standardize ithmetic and readirtg test battery. 

Dato collected were analyzed separately by race and sex. 
Coefficient olphas computed for the ASC and RASC inventories ranged 
"^^ from .83 to .?4.^The results from principal components foctor anolyses 
provided pvidence which established to some extent the construct 
validity of the ASC questionnaire. Of the four main hypotheses, 
two were supported by the data. 

yThe first hypothesis, that there was o correlation between ASC 
(and ocliievement, was supportjeid by the data. No differences were 
^ roMnd betv,eca the correlations for black and v^hfie boys^ However, 
the correlation for white girls was greoter than' thot for black girls ond 

j^l^i^" the difference between these correlotions was signifJconf at the .05 lovol. 
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Jhe second hypothesis, that the correlation between teachers* 
perceptions of students' academic performance and RASC v/as* lower 
for black students than for white students, was supported by the data. 

The third hypothesis, that the correlation between intelligence 
test scores and achievement was lower for students with high dis"" 
cre^pancles between ASC and RASC than for students v/ith lov/ dis- 
crepancies between the two self-concepts, was not substantially 
supported by the data. 

The fourth hypothesis, that the combination of intelligence test 
scores 'and academic self'^concept was a better predictor of 
achievement than either varJable alone, was not s»jpported by 
the data. 

Examination of the results of the factor analyses seemed to 
Indicate that black and white students emphasized different attri- 
butes in their self7perceptions relating to school. V7hile students 
seemed to emphasize academic attributes, whereas black students ' 
appeared to emphasizenonacademic attributes. • 

The findings from the study provided evidence in support of 
self-concept theory for both black and white students.' 

Two questions raised by the findings are: 

1. Does the race of the teacher affect the accuracy with which 
black and white students interpret his manner of perceiving them? 

2. Can the difference in emphasis shown by black and white 
students in their self-perceptions relating to school be replicated 
with other sixth grader, and to what extent would this pdjttern apply 
to students in the upper grades? / 

It Is suggested that the answers to these questions will have 
practical implications for teaching. / - 

136. McDonald, Charles Thomas. The In/Tuence of Pupil Likinp of 
Teacher, Pupil Rerception of Beinj/Liked, and Perceived Pupil 
Socio.-Economic-Status on Classroom Behovior. The University of 
Texas at Austin, 1972. I50p. Adviser: Dr. Frances F. Fuller. 
73-7601 . 

The literature on interpersonal interaction posits a relationship 
between perception of other people and behaviors toward them. 
However, little reseat ch has been done which identifies ways in 
which this relationship operates in interpersonal situations. 
The present/^tudy investigated the influence of pupil and teacher 
perceptipns on classroom behaviors • Specifically, pupils who liked 
the teacher or v/ho felt the teacher liked them were hypothesized tc 
be warmer toward the teacher. In the same way, teachers who were 
liked or who the pupils felt liked them were posited to be warmer. 
It was also expected that pupils who'the teachers perceived as lower 
socio-economic-status (SES) would be more Influenced by teacher's 



behaviors than rnidcJIo SES pupils. On the othorhand, Icw/er SES 
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pupils were expected \q show more affect in their behavior than 
middle SES pupils. Finally, it was posjted that primary pupils (grades 
H3) would be generally warmer toward teachers than would interniedltate 
pupils (grades 4-6). 

These hypotheses were tested in the following manner. Fourteen 
student teachers enroHed in teacher preparation program in a large 
southwestern university and pupils'in their homeroom classes were 
subjects for this study. Pupil liking of the teacher and pupil perception 
of berr^ liked by the teacher (metaperception) were assessed by the 
Sfudent^valuation of Teacher, Form II, an instrument developed 
specifically for measuring pupil reactions to teachers. Pupil SES 
was assessed by teacher's ranking of pupils in the homeroom class.- 
Target pupils were selected in eoch class according to the eignt 
categories produced ty combining characteristics of high/low liking 
of teacher, high/low metaperception, and middle/low SES. *After 
'selection of target pupils, classroom interactions wei*8>.observed 
and coded using the Fuller Affective Interaction Record, 13. 
Sequences of classroom behavior for the "total class and for teacher/ 
target pupil interactions were summarized in a 3 x 3 matrix which • 
classified vVarm^^ neutral, and cold behaviors in-response to warm, 
neutral, pndi coldrbehaviors-4or'*both- teachers~and-poprffs-; — Three-^^ 
scores warmth, affectiVe^imilarity, and amount of affect in 
responding *" were derived by weighting the cells of the matrix. 
" Analysis of the data provided support for one of the eight 
hypotheses. Pupils in primary grades were found to be v;armer 
in responding. to the teocher'tKan pupils in intermediate grades. 
Pupils did not respond differently to the teacher on the basis of 
their perceptions of liking or being liked. Also, there were no 
differences in responses of teachers to lower and middle SES pupils 

or to pupils who liked or felt liked by the teacher. ' I 

However, it was found that pupils are generally morewarm, > 
than teachers-and that teachers are generally neutral. As pupils 
advance in school, they tend to become more neutral like the teacher. 
A special case of one classroom in ^vhich the student teacher engaged 
in individualized instruction with two target pupils pointed out that 
the one"to"'one situation may p ovide more opportunities for effective 
interaction than the teacher-tc "class situation. 

In the classrooms studied, the link between internal experience 
and overt behavior was more tenuous than might be cssumed. 
Further research is needed before accurate predictions about class" 
room behaviors v/hich are based on pupil attitudes can be mode. 
More invosliyafion o^o needs to bo clonoih throo additlonol cirocis: 
I) th«3 (JIfforonco botwoon ono"lo'"ono tofichar/pup!l ir>lrjmcf iorj cmd 
teacher^to^class interaction, 2) the influonco of poors on pupil 
affective behavior in the classroom, cmd 3) the influer^ce of toachi^r 
experience ofi teacher affective classfo^'^n he^tfv/inr . 
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Sanchez, Richard Monarrez. Verbal Interaction Patterns, Student 
Opinions, and Teacher Perceptions in Classrooms with Mexican" 
American Student Enrol lment« Western Michigan University, 1972. 
I73p. 73-9749. 

The primary purpose of this study was to investigate classroom verbal 
interaction patterns,' student opinions, and teacher perceptions in class- 
rooms with Mexican -American student enrollment. A secondary purpose 
of^the study ascertained if there was a relation between classroom verbal 
interaction potterns and response patterns of student sociometric choices. 
In addition, this investigation determined 'if there was a relation between 
classroom verbal interaction patterns of male and female students. 

The sample used consisted of six teachers and 175 student subjects 
representing the fifth, eighth, and tenth grade levels in a midwest 
school system. Of the 175 student subjects, 31 were Mexican -American, 
and 144 were Anglo students. ' 

Data on verbal interaction patterns were gathered using an extended 
version of the Behavior Classification System "developed by Coats(l97l) 
similar to the system used by Flanders (1964). Using selected classroom 
verbal interaction variables and a student opinion and sociometric ques- 
tionnaire, data weie gathered pertinent to the objectives of the study. 

The criterion measures used to gather data on student opinion and 
teacher perception were the Elementary and Secondary Student Opinion 
Questionnaires developed by Coats (1971). Classroom sociometric data 
were garnered by using a questionnaire developed by the researcher 
for each grade level investigated. 

In order to carry out the objectives of the study, five major hypo*" 
theses and several constituent subViypotheses were investigated relative 
to the objectives inherent within the study. 

Data were subjected to either a one way analysis of variance, 
t-test of student means, ;-test of proportion, or Pearson's correlation- 
coefficient. Analysis of data yielded the following results: 

1. With the exception of sustained student questioning at 
the elementary level, no relation was found between selected 
verbal interaction variables and the elementary, junior, and 
senior high levels 

2. Differences were not found between Mexican-American 
and Anglo student verbal interaction patterns at the elementary 
and funior high levels. Differences were found at the senior 
high level . 

3. Student opinion between Mexican-American and Anglo 
students failed to reveal differences between the elementary 
and senior high levels in relation to the three measures of student 
opinion. At the junior high level, there' was o difference in 
student opi niop toward each other, but no difference in student 
opinion toward the tedcher and school milieu. 
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4. No relation was revealed between Mexican-American student 
opinion toward the teacher, the school environment, and each other 
and the three levels investigated. 

^5. Teacher perception of student opinion toward the teacher 
and scKool environment was assessed as accurate, while teacher 
perception of student opinion toward each other was considered 
as inaccurate assessment. ^ 

6. No relation was found between classroom verbal interaction^ 
patterns and verbal response patterns of student sociometric choices 
if each of the three levels investigated. 

7. Male sti'4ents responded more to teacher questioning and en- 
gaged in more student initiated response [patterns than did female 
students. 

8. At the elementary level, Mexican-American female students- 
responded more to teacher questioning and engaged in more student - 

. initiated response patterns than did Mexican-American male students, 
at the junior high level. Mexican-American male students responded" 
more. At the senior high level, there was no difference between 
Mexican-American male and female student response. patterns. 

Theoretical constructs in the literature have purpoi^ted that^ 
Mexican-American students dre more negative toward the ^* 
school milieu than their Anglo counterpart^ ^Jn oSdjH^^ ' 
some literature has indicated Mexican-Ame/ican'istuaehts,-for f 

the most part, are inarticulate, withdrow/iTr-ancJ passive. 

Findings in this stud/ have not supported these theoretical ^con- 
structs relative to Mexican-American students in the midwest. 



138. Tyo, Alexina M. A Comparison of the Verbal Behaviors of / 
^Teachers in Interaction with Students They Perceived os Migrant 
and Non-Migrant. Syracuse University, 1972. i22p. 73-9572. 

The purpose of this study was to compare the verbal behaviors of 
teachers in interaction with migrant and-non-migrant pupils in the 
same classroom. The assumption that teachers do not interact With 
migrants and non-migrants in the same ways was the basis from which 
the following questions were explored: I. Are there significant 
differences concerning the teachers* behaviors between the verbal 
interactions with migrant and non-migrant students? 2. Are there 
significant differences concerning the defined positive teacher beha- 
viors between the verbal interactions with migrant and pon-migrant 
students? 3. Are there significant differences concernir^g the 
defined- neutral teacher behaviors benveen the verbal interactions 
with migrant and non-migrant students? 4. Are there signi^ficant 
differences concerning the defined negative teacher behavior^ 
between the verbal interactions with migrant and non-migrant s^'udents? 

For the purposes of this study, the defined positive teacher behaviors 
were the verbal interactions which fell within Flanders categories 1 , 2, 
and 3. The de/in^d neutral behavitfrs were considered those verbal 
interactions falling within categories 4 and 5. The defined negative 
behaviors v/ere tho<e verbal interactions included in categories 6 and 7. 

- 18S^ 
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These questions led. to the formulation of the following hypotheses: 

H| Teachers do not interact with students.perceived as migrant and 
nonimmigrant in the same ways. — 

H2 Teachers have more positive interactions with students perceived 
as non~migrant than with students. perceived as migrant. 

Ho Teachers have more neutraT interactions with students perceived 
as non'"migrant than with, students perceived as migrant. 

Teachers' verbal "interactions towards children perceived as 
migrant are more negative than towards children perceived' ds nonT 
migrant. . ^ . 

The data for the study were collected in two schools in -New York 
State during summer school sessions. Fifteen teachers, having both 
migrant and non~migrant pupils in the same classroom, 'were observed 
during a one hundred and" fifty minute perfod. two hundred and sixty- 
one pupils, of whom one hundred and one were migrants^nd one. 
hundred and sisty non-migrants, took par* in thesstudy. XTnodificd- 
tion of the Flanders System of Interc^ction Analysis was used to' 
collect the observational data. Fyi lowing the completion of this 
operation, the teachers were asked to identify the migrant students. 
Chi Square procedures were used for the statistical analyses rele- 
vant to the hypc>theses. 

The data regarding the total teacher verbal behaviors tended to* 
indicate that in this study the^migrant pupils received significantly 
fewer interactions than the non"migrant pupils. 

The data relevant to the teacher positive verbal behaviors suggested 
that the migrant pupils received significantly few or of the teacher 
interactions- in this category. 

-.The dotojconcerning the teachers' neutral verbal behaviors 
yielded significantly fewer interactions with migrant pupils than non- 
migrant pupils. ^ 

Jhe data regarding the teachers' negative verbal behaviors tended 
to show no significant differences between the- interactions with 
migrant and non-migrant pupils. 

The teaching styles of the teachers in the study were compared 
using the 'Flanders J/D, i/d ratios. Jt was found that th^^seven 
teachers who were considered more direct than indirect^also'had 
comparatively more verbal' interactions whth ndn-migrqrit>'than / 
migrant pupils. / 

In summary, then, this study suggests that when migrant^and non- 
migrdnt pupils are in the same classroom, the migrant pupils receive 
relatively few^r positive verbal interactions, relatively fewer neutral 
interactions, and approximately equal negative teacher verbal inter- 
actions. / « 
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Students'" Preferences for teachers 

139. Ornstein, Allan C. Selected Teacher Behaviors Rated As Desirable 
by N?nfh-Grade Disadvantaged Students and Ninth-Grade Teachers 
of the Disadvantaged. New York University, I97L 264p. 
Adviser: Professor Virgil A. Clift. 71-24,827, 

For purposes of helping to identify and improve our understanding of 
an- effective teacher for the disadvantaged, the investigator attempted 
to determine the extent to which urban ninth'^grade disadvantaged 
students-'Ond ninth-grade teachers.of the disadvantaged agreed in their 
rating of desirability of selected teacher behavior attributes. 

A teacher behavior attribute was defined as a personality characteris- 
tic used to define an act related to teaching, which could be observed, 
described, and measured, and was considered important to influence the 
teaching-learning process. 

A cluster of relatively homogeneous teacher behavior practices (TBPs), 
^ or items, consitituted a specific TBA. The TBAs were catagorized into 
four exclusive categories: Affective, Cognitive, G^ntrolling, and Stable. 

Attitudes, beliefs, and expectations of teachers of the disadvantaged 
were reviewed and evaluated. Attention was also focused on behaviors ^ 
of such teachers. withiri the four aforementioned teacher behavior cata*^ 
gories, „ ' V-^ 

The theoretical nature of teacher behavior researcti was examined: . 
involving methods for systematizing (model systems, instructional ^ '''j / / ' 
processes, and teacher behavior characteristic) and measuring (observa- j 
tions, student behavior and achievement, tests based on recall, and 
personality tests) teacher behavior research. ^ 
, o Two instruments were used in the study. F.irst, the investigator 

developed a^ teacher behavior inventory (TBI), to determine the extent 
' of agreement in the students' and teachers* rating of the teacher behaviors. 
Thirteen judges. helped'^establish content validity for the entire inventory 
and each .TBA. Second, JtKe investigator administered the Gordon Personal 
Profile (FPP) to explore tfe various relations-^between the subfects* rating 
on the TBI and their scares on the GPP. Four personality traits were 
measured by the GPP: Ascendancy, Emotionaf Stability, Responsibility, 
and Sociability* 

A triserial r was used to findv:the correlation coefficients between the 
individual TBPs (items)-and the TBAs under which they were classified 
by the judges. A minimum item correlation of .30 was considered as an 
acceptable criterion for each TBP. Using the acceptable items, a test- 
/ retest was used to find the reliability coefficients and standard errors 
of measurement. All TBA relaibilifies were .65 or .higher; the tota' 
test reliability was .79. Standard errors for each TBA were between 
1.81 cjnd 3.04; the TBI standard error was 6.17. Split-half relaibilities 
for the GPP were .82 or higher aniJ standard errors of measurement were 
in the range of 1.92 and 2.48. The number of subjects were 44 for the 
16 1 tests and 53 for the GPP test. 

Three schools were used in the study. As many as 101 students and 50 
teachers completed both inventories. The students had reading scores of ^ 
- ^ 18>7 
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.6.5 or higher. 

The Spearman Rank Order Correlafion showed there wqs a significant 
(•01) relationship between the students' and teachersiTgtjng of TBPs 
for the total inventory and for the TBAs for Affective, Controlling, " 
and Stable. 

A Two* Way Analysis of Variance with^ repeated measurements 
showed there was a significant difference between students' and 
teachers' rating of the TBA for Affective; it also showed the TBAs 
and Groups by TBAs interaction was significant at the .01 level. 

JheiNewmdn-Keuls procedure was used^to compare differences 
, among the ordered, set of scqresi The scores ^of the TBA for 
Controllirig wps significantly lower thun any of the other TBAs. 
For studenh^i^Jt of the comj^arisons were significant except TBAs 
Cognitive and Cphtrolljng qhd TBAs Stable< and Affective. 
For the teacher group, all comparisorit'Were significant except 
between the TBAs Controlling and Affective. 

Pearson ^ ')ducf Moment Correlations showed that the TBA 
for Affective and GPP for Sociability, and the TBA for Stable 
and GPP for Ascendancy, were significant (.05) for students. 
For teachers, a isignificant correlation (.05) was limited to one 
comparison: the TBA for Affective and GPP for Sociability. 

Jhe findings did not indicate whatought to be, nor did they 
indicate what is the most desirable teacher behavior; they indicate 
what students and teachers report as to what they consider as 
desirable. 'The data may be used in setting goals for general 
teacher behavior patterns. Also, the data should be viewed in 
context with other studies in the field. 
Recommendations: 

The investigator listed five guidelines related to modifying the 
TBI, as well as twenty^six guidelines for improving teacher 
behavior research. 
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140. Gaman, Vivian Clarke. The Effects of the Ethnicity and Sex of 
Task Administrators Upon Black Adolescents' Visual Tracking 
Performance. Ycshiva University, 1972. I50p. 72'"23,569. ( 

, ' The primary purpose of this study was to examine the effectr of the 

ethnicity and sex of task administrators upon the visual tracking perfor- 
mance of black adolescents. It was suggested that earlier studies indica- 
ting that black children prefer wiiites to members of their own race may be 
no longer valid in light of todqy's thrust of black activists to reorder the 
self-image of blacks along mori^ "positive lines. A secondary purpos of 
the study was to determine whether the differential performance of black 
male and black female subjects could be attributed to the influence of 
the matriarchal family structure common in black loy/er class homes, as 
,some researchers have suggested. * 

'The subjects in the study were one hundred sixty black adolescents, 
evenly divided between ihe sexes, who were randomly selected fronj the 

' ' i 188 
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entire universe of black seventh and eighth grade students in an inner 
city junior high school. Four automated task administrators-two black 
male and female and two white male and female""were designed on 
the basis of data obtained from a, pilot study using a similar student 
sample. Each task administrator administered the Michigan Visual 
Tracking program, a visual"motor coordination task common in 
reading programs, to forty subjects. 

Three main effects (ethnicity and sex of task administrator and 
sex of subjects) and first and second order interaction were analyzed 
through the use of a thre^-way analysis of variance. Three* hypo*" 
theses were analyzed through the use of the test. 

The results tended to support the first hypothesis, i.e., that 
blacks tested by black task administrators would perform^jbn a signifi- 
cantly higher level than those tested by white task administrators. 
The second hypothesis, that black girls* woold perform better with a 
,black female task administrator than with a black male fask- adminis"" 
trator, was not upheld; in fact> the findings were highly significant 
in the opposite direction to that predicted. The third hypothesis, 
that black boys would perform better with a black male task adminis- 
trator than with a black female task administrator, was borne out. 
The findings of these two hypotheses are in dissonance with existing 
l5^i^fs"that-(I^LacJ<LgIds' academic performance can be attributed 
to their preferential treatment by female head of household and 
that (2) Ipvyered academic performance of black boys can be attribuT 
ted to an "overidentification " with female head of household. 

All three main effects were significant beyond the predicted 
.05 level. However, main effect B, sex of task administrator, 
reached the highest level of significance. (.0007). First and 
second order intei^efibns we^re "not- significant. 

On the basis/<^f these findings it wqs conc^^uded that while 
ethnicity of tjisk administrator was ah important factor, sex of 
task administrator had the greatest\effect upon the subjects' 
/performance. 



. / Hathaway, ^ojeph .David, interpersonal Relationships Between 
Minority Students and Teachers. University of Northern Colorado, 
1972. t63p.^ 73-276. . 

, \ 

The majbr purpose of this study was to investigate the responsjss of 
Anglo, Mexican" American, and Negro'students to determine i^ there 
was a difference in their perceptions of interpersonal relationships 
between themselves and favorite teachers. This study also determin H 
whether a relat^ionship existed between interpersonal relationships 
and such variables as student age, sex of the student, age of the 
favorite teacher, and sex of the favorite teacher. / 

The population utilised for this study were fuiltime stude^nts of 

Pueblo School District 60*5 Central High School in Pueblo/, Colorado. 

189 
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There were 210 members of both sexes attending grades ten, eleven, 
and twelve randomly selected from the student population. 

The instrument used in this study ,was the BarretfLennard Relationship 
Inventory designed by G.Tf*Barrett-Lennard. The instrument, as 
adapted for this study, contained five parts — the first four^arts dealt 
with four dimensions of interpersonal relationships, while the fifth part 
collected personal data. 

Each inventory was analyzed separately to determine theethnic 
background of each respondent. Relationships were determined by 
.utilizing the Chi Square test of independence at the .05 level of 
significance. Further analysis was made by the writer to determine 
common characteristics. 

^The major findings of this study were: J. J"here is a definite 
similarity in the perceptions of all three ethnic groups regarding 
the behaviors of interpersonal relationship that were exhibited or 
avoided by favorite teachers. 2. Student age and sex and the 
age and sex of the favorite teacher hod little affect on the percep- 
tions of the students regarding the behaviors exhibited or avoided 
by favoritejeachers. 3. Where differences of perception did 
occur the differences were generally differences of degree and not 
differences of kind. 

The following inferences were derived from the findings of this 
study: ^ 
' I. Ethnic background has little affect on those characteristics 
regarded as desirable, and also regardless of ethnic_background ^ 
human ne^eds of people in terms of interpersonal relationships are 
essentially the. same.- , ^ 

2. Anglos are more secure and definite' in their relationships 

I with teachers than are Mexican~Americans and Negroes. Further, 

/ te'achers, as well as students, could have ^ ,ychological barriers 

(prejudices) that cause \eis intense relationships to develop. 

3. Regardless of the student's age or sex, fhe psychological 
desires and needs for psychologically rewarding interpersonal 

^relationships are of equal importance to male and female students. P-* 

4. 'Students desire and need those kinds of relationships that 
allow them to relate with their teachers and are willing to develop • 
such relationships with any teacher regardless of the teacher-s age 

or sex. 

^ 1n addition to the primary inferences, ''•everal concomitant 

inferences were made: • j 

5. Programs based on surmised differences between ethnic groups 
in regard to student-teacher relationships Would have little justifi- 

• cation for continuance. 

6. The act of buying minority students simply to provide them with 
teachers that are more, apt to betJor re\a\e v/ith minorities has little 
|ustific6tion if tlto nonl^used ore leH r/\\U fcnchors v/ho cannot develop 
desirable inJrrpfjrnonoj'^rolfition^fiips. 
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7. Based on student perceptions of behavior of young teachers 
students are looking for teachers they can respect and not for teachers 
who are "buddies. 

8. The present attitudes of adyoc^ating minority teachers for 
minority^students is unjustified if based on the assumption that only 
minority teachers can develop^'desij^able interpersonal relationships 
between themselves and minority students. ^ 

9. Lines of communication should be , developed and in'-service 
programs provided so teachers can learri how to ^jdevelop ihe' kinds 

of behaviors that lead to interpersonal relationships between students 
and teachers that are desirable for both. I 

10. Local school boards, administrators, and teachers would do 
well to concentrate on the development of teach'er"student relation" 
ships, rather than jusl development of.programs and facilitiiss and 
the acquisition of supplies and materials, in iheirlquest to educate 
minorities. \ • 

11. In the process of hiring teachers for minorities more emphasis 
should be placed on the teacher's ability<td develop desirable 
interpersonal relationships with students and less on the teacher's, 
age and sex. \ ""^ \.. 

12. One of the major recommendations growing out of this 5tucly h 
that teacher preparation programs should be designed lo develop in 
prospective teachers those characteristics which thislstudy reveals 

to be especiajly importanffrom the student's perspectiva: respect 
for students as persons, patience with students, recognition of the 
sensitivity of students, and honesty and openness wItH students. 
Similarily, teacher preparation programs should encourage prospec"" 
tive teachers to. avoid those behaviors which students see as impor- 
tant (in a negavive sense) interpersonal relationships: not liking 
students for their own worth, disapproving of students, Inot caring 
what happens to Jtud^nts, treating students as.dull, and 'jjninterestlng, 
playing roles or games with students, and being disturbed when 
studehts raise questions. 



142. Erman, Richard Saltiel . Elementary Children's Preferences for 

Ethnicity and Sex of Teachers. University oT Southern GbliforriToT^. 
1973. I4lp. Adviser: Professor Brackenbury. 73-14,403. 

The purpose of this study was to explore the preferences of black, 
chicano and white eiemeptary school children-of both se>|es for friendly 
and unfriendly black, chicano and white teachers of bothjiexes and to 
e;kamine the changes in attitudes toward teachers at different grade 'evels. 

This descriptive study used a semi-projective rheasure apapted from 
an existing ^est to assess subjects' preferences. More tharj 900 children 
in grades tv/o, four, and six of large urban-school districts in the Los 
Angeles areo were given a social distance test v/herein they placed 
decals representing themselves pn each of several pages containing a 
picture of a teacher representing a particular ethnic, ce*^, and 
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personality combinotion. The mean distances between the subjects 
and the target figures (teachers) formed the/basic data. 

The literaturersuggests thot children have tendencies toward own" 
ethnicity preferences, definite preferences for friendly-personalities, 
a sex differential (with bo.ys showing stronger negative attitudes than 
girls), and a marked increose in negotive/ attitudes, tov/ard school as- 
grade level increases. There are also indicotions of stron^st own" 
ethnicity preferences among whites ond greater distances from teachers 
among middle class whites than among lower class blacks and whites/"*^. 
Little research has been done on the feelings, attitudes, and pre" 
/erences of elementary chjidren. There have been some studies on 
the ottitudes oF black and white children but practically none on ^ 
the attitudes of chicano children. / 

Dato obtained in this study revealed that student sufepopu lotions 
bosed on sex or ethnicity placed themselves clos«|4o teachers of 
their own group. However, when groups were broken down by sex 
and ethnicity many of the* ethnic differences^y^re diminised. 
There was a clear preference for friendly teachers of any sex or . 
ethnicity over any unfriendly teacher. Unfriendly teachers generated, 
smaller differences than did friendly teachers, and female teachers 
/ create^d ferger differences than male^feachers . 
^ Blocks showed the strongest ethi^ preferences, chicanos the 
least. There were relatively small differences in placements by 
any ethnic group to friendly wmte teachers, ti^istaric^es from 
teochers increosed with grade /evel 'but were minimized when 
each ethnic group was tested[^ith its owngroup friendly teachers. 
Femoles generolly placed themselves closer to teachers than 
• males, and blacks ond chicanos tended to be closer to teachers 
than whites. There were definite own"sex preference" for teochers. 

Conclusions: .Children typicahof the subjects studied herein- 
prefer a friendly teocher of ony sex or ethnicity to an unfrienclly 
one. Each ethnic group prefers teochers of its own ethnicity, but 
blacks and chiconos opporently prefer white teachers as, much os 
\ whites do. Children prefer te^achers of their own sex> and girls 
ore closer to teachers than boys. Sex is a very strong component 
/of preferences for teachers ond in most cases overrides the ethnic 
foctor. Chicanos ond whites prefer o teacher of their own sex, 
regardless of ethnicity, at least os much.ds they prefer teachers of 
I the opfDOsite sex of their own ethnicity. Black females prefer other 
/ ethnicity female teachers os much as they prefer black male teachers. - 
The interaction between sex and ethnicity precludes gross generolizo" 
tions about sex or ethnic preferences and suggests caution and Sf^eci" 
ficity when considering these factors. 

The greater distances from teachers os grade level increases may 
be due to psychosocial developmenf ond/or adult identification and 
mod^Hng factors. '* - - ' 

Recbmmendotions: Men shouldi^e recruite37"lroined' and placed 
in elementary schools. School stoff should be ii.regra^ed by sex and 
ethnicity. Changes in children's preferences and otfitudes as grade^ 
level increases should be given further study. / 
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143* Haas, June. A Study of Primary Teachers Concerning 

Attitudes Toward Teaching Disadvantaged Children and Opinions 
About Fufure Teacher Training .Programs. University of Northern 
Coloro'do, 1970. I?6p. 7I-4I8L \ 

The purpose of this study was to determine the attitudes' of the 
ki/idergarten, first and second grade teachers of disadvantaged 
children in the Denver Public Schools toward teaching disadvantaged 
children and to determine their opinions about future teacher 
training programs far teachers of disadvantaged children. 

An. opinion questionnaire was utilized in data gathering. The i^'erqs 
in the questjonnaire were selected from the most, frequently occurring 
coacepts stated as teacher needs for effective teaching of disadvan- 
taged children by-five or more writers of recent books dealing with 
teaching disadvantaged children. 

The questionnaires were distributed to the 332 primary teachers 
in the thirty-six elementary schools in Denver designated as "target 
area, " or "disadvantaged" schools eligible for federal funds under 
the provisions of^itle I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The questionnaires were scored by computer and the 
results were expressed as percentages of the total for each category. 

Two hundred ninety"five, 89 percent, of jhe questionnaires 
were returned. Thirty"seven percent of those responding were pro"" 
bationary teachers in their first, second or third year of teaching 
experience. \ 

The results of the study indicated that a wide gap exists in the 
orientation and teacher-training programs/ for teachers who are 
assigned to disaclyantaged area schools in the city of Denver. 
The ma|ority of those surveyed rated their preparation as inadequate 
far their teaching assignment. 

The respondents showed a high degree of agreement with the 
authors surveyed in regard to the attitudes needed for effective 
teaching of dibodvantaged' children. They believed it is the school's 
responsibility to provide these children V/ith the necessary basic 
i: skills for learning, and that teachers need .to be more adequately 
prepared to 'effectively accomplish this task both on the pre^service 
and, in-servxe levels. They believed that teacher~trainlng institu- 
tions should place more emphasis on the proper preparation of 
' primary teachers for assignments in disadvantaged area schools. 
More adequate asslstonce is also needed in the schools to help 
teachers provide successful and satisfying learning experiences 
for disadvantaged children. 

Compensation in the form of additional pay was not the ma|or 
concern of the teachers surveyed. Smaller class size, and.assis- 
^ * tance in the form of additional teaching materials, paid In-service^ 
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specialist resource personnel working directly within the clossroom, 
ond similor extros were more importont thon odditionol poy for the 
mojprtty of teochers. 

, The responses indicoted thot onglo teochers believed thot they 
could provide effective leorning experiences for minority group 
children, ond thot the teocher's^ottitude ond preporotion were 
more importont factors thon her ethnic or socio-economic bock- 
ground. However, they did .believe thot ihey would benefit from 
courses in the culturol bockgraund of the children they tought; 
theories of leorning; techniques for goining clossroom ropport and 
mointaining good discipline; and similor leorning situotions. 
They did not believe that teochers should be either expected or 
required to moke home visits in the oreos in which they teoch. 

Recommendotions: As o result of the opinions of the respondents 
obout future teocher^troining progroms, os expressed on the ques*" 
tionnoire, the following recommendotions were made. It was 
recommended that: 

1. teocher preporotion progroms specificolly include 
courses designed to prepore oil groduotes for the possibility 
of assignment to o disodvontoged oreo school • 

2. teocher preporotion progroms specifically include the 
following oreos of emphosis: ^ 

eorly childhood educotion 
beginning reoding techniques 
developing o positive self"imoge 
motivoting disodvontoged children 
techniques of developing longuage 
providfng-Success"oriented experiences 
techniques of mointoining good discipline 

urbon sociology deoling with life styles of disodvontoged groups 
psychology deoling with leorning styles ond teoching styles 

3. the Denver Public Schools estoblish cooperotive progroms with the 
locol colleges to prepore teochers for successful experiences in 
teoching disodvontoged children. Lioison personnel, who 
actuolly work in the clossrooms, should work closely with 
college personnel in determining needs ond setting up progroms 

to meet the instructionol needs of teochers in disodvontoged 
oreo schools. / 

4. the Denver Public Schools re-evoluote their in-service offerings 
tOvtneet the needs of the primory teochers who teoch disodvontoged 
chilofien. 

5. the Denver Public Schools re-evoluote their outside~of-the-c'oss- 
room ossistonce programs such os counseling ond guidonce services, 
diognostic centers, ofter-school study hoi Is, ond siinilac^programs 
in the disodvontoged oreo schools, to determine whether or not 
the funds for these, might be better spent on reducing closs sizo^ 
relevant in-service dosses, odditionol coordinotor help, ond 
similor provisions to provide more direct ossistonce to teochers 

^ •//jthin ^ho c|ass;j;aam^ situ^ ^ .O/; 
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144. Beon, Eliot Dovid. An Affrempf fro Modify Prejudtciol Attitudes 

Toword Blocks in Prospective Teochers by Use of Simulation Gomes. 
University of Southern Golifdrnio, 1972. I46p. 
Adviser: Professor Metfessel . 72-25, 997. 

Problem. The bosic objective of this study wos to develop o 
curriculum of gomes oriented towords -ottitude modificotion. Much of 
the behovior of whites' towoids blocks seems to corry implicotions of 
which whites hove littJe oworeness. In essence, the study investigo" 
ted whether feedbock obout interrocipl behovior modified the under- 
lying ottitudes. The study took white teocheT troinees ond ploced 
^ them in interoctive situotions with blocks. Feedbock occurred 
througf)' group exominotion of the preceding inferoction experience. 

Procedure. The gomes were designed fro fosfrer specific kinos of 
rociol infrerdcfrions. Affrer frhe gome ended> o focillfrofror led frhe 
whifre teocher troinees in o discussion of whot occurred. 

Two instruments to meosure porticiponfrs'ofrfrifrudes frowords blocks 
were constructed. The Community Attitude Questionnoire (CAQ) 
wos o multiple choice poper orid pencil instrument. Eoch item 
contoined o crifricol situofrion involving o block followed by olfrer*" 
nofrive responses. The Behovior Rofring Scale (BRS) wos on instrumenfr 
*• thot ol lowed tollying by troined roters of /prejudice symptoms. 
The tollying wos-.dpne from behind o one woy screen while the 
porticiponfrs engoged in infrerrociol discussion concerning o prede~ 
frermined educofrionol problem. 

The bosic design of frhe sfrudy involved frhe following frime plan: 
i Experimen frol Prefresfr Treofrmenfr Ppsfrfresfr Posfr"posfrtest 

Subjects Gomes 
/ Control Pretest Control Posttest Post-posttest 

Subjects Activities 

Time Three doys Six weeks Three doys Four weeks 

The intent in Gome One wos to-develop feelings of prejudice by 
building on- "in group" ond on "oufr group" situotion. Gome Two wos 
' o competitive economic gome in vyhich block ond white groups inter"" 
octed. Gome Three involved coo'perotion in o tosk while being directed 
by o block male outhority. It wos designed to^ allow the experience of 
whites' feelings towords block men. Game Four involved on interoctlon 
with block femole church members. In Gome Five, white ployed out 
o role ploy interocfrion with members of o militonfr block women's group. 

Findings. All null hypotheses foiled to be rejected. There was no 
evidence thot the simulotion gomes lowered the Community Attitude 
Questionnoire scores. Also, there wos no evidence thot the simulation 
gomes lowered the Behovior Roting Scole scores. 

Conclusions.^ The results moy be exploinoble by four olternotive 
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rotionoles. The most obvious is thot simulotion gomes os developed in 
this study do not offect prejudice. A second olternotive is thot the 
meosuring devices were not sensitive to the chonge. A third olterno" 
tive wos thot the chonges were of such o noture thot they would only 
occur over o long period of time. A fourth olternotive v/os thot the 



existence of o block professor teochhg the class octed os o vorioble 
thot mosked the effect of the gomes. 

Recommendotions.^ .The study should be replicoted with odditionoL 
controls over extraneous voriobles. This should include further 
volidity informotion on the meosuring instruments, especiolly doto 
showing instrument ssnsitivity to vorioble chonge. 



Boyce, Elizobeth Robinson. An Explorotory Study of Two In-Service 
Troining Progroms for Twenty Teochers on Race ond Povorty in the 
Inner City. Boston University School of Education, 1972. 293p. 
Adviser: Stuort A. Morshotl. 72-25,414. 

Jhis study wos oddressed to the question, "Con chonge be brought 
obout in teochers' ottitudes ond their students' ottitudes toword rocial 
difference ond economic deprivotion ofter the teochers hove been 
exposed to in-service troining progroms?" 

Study purposes were to determine which of two in-service progroms 
would troin teochers to bring obout greoter ottitudinol changes in 
their students in regord to rocioMifferences ond conditions of 
economic deprivotion. 

The study design provided for ten teochers to live in the ghetto 
for five doys ond ten teochers in o clossroom setting, to study obout 
raciol difference ond poverty os it existed in the Jocol community. 
Me.mbers of the lotter group were exposed to some group dynomics 
troining. 

The second week of the workshop, both groups of teochers, working 
seporotely, developed units to be taught to their socio! studies students. 
These units were studied by curriculum speciolists to determine if there 
wos ony discernible difference in their content or structure. 

All teocher porticiponts were odministered, in o pre-test, posftest 
design, with twelve months* lopse in testing, the Bogordus Sociol 
Distonce Scole and two Doto Collection Schedules constructed by 
locol ogencies specificolly for the project. The purpose of this model 
wos to determine if ony chonge in ottttude, either positive or negotive, 
hod occurred. A Porticiponts' Questionnaire ond the Rokeoch Dogmo- 
tism Form E wos olso odministered. 

Sixteen teochers tought their sociol .studies students,, o pbpulotion 
of 537, o month long unit entitled Roce und Poverty in the Inner City. 
Teochers were qsked to odminister to their students in o pre^test, post- 
test design three questions, Whot is o City, Whot is Poverty? ond Who 
is d Negro? A ten pe/cent somple of students' pre ond post'test iCblies 
wos selected randomly ond coded. Two professors and one toocher 
served as judges to identify the pro and post-test nnswori. 
Hypotheses 

o. That thoro will be n cfjonf^e of attitude fowrjVd men and 
povorl/ vmong stuflonts MikJ tone h«r5 in l;oHi qrcni\)\. 
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b/That there will be a greater change in attitudes toward race 
and poverty in students taught by teachers who lived in fhe 
ghetto during their in-service training than in those students 
taught by teachers who had the classroom experience. 
* c. That there wi II be a greater change in Oititudes toward 
race and poverty expressed by teachers who lived in the 
ghetto during their in-service training than those who had 
• . the classroom experience. 

d. That there will be no discernible difference in the content 
or construction of the units developed. by the two in-service 
workshops. 
Summary of Findings and Conclusions a^: 

None-of the hypotheses was supported, r * 

There was no definitive change of attitude toward race and poverty 
among st^udents or teachers in either workshop group. 

There was no greater change in attitude toward race and poverty 
among students of teachers whose in-service workshop took place in 
the ghetto. 

No definitive changejn teachers' attitude towards race and 
poverty occurred in teachers who lived in the ghetto during their 
in-service training^ ' 

There was a recognizable difference in quality.of composition, 
content and suggested process between the units ^'designed by 
members of the two workshops. The units coristrtJcted by. the class- 
room group- were judged to be of superior qualify. 

Teachers' Rokeach Dogmatism Scale scores indicated that a 
teacher's degree of domatistn was not necessarily related to his 
ability to change students* attitudes in the classroom. 

The curriculum developed by the classroom workshop group was 
judged superior ip content and construction. Therefore, it was 
determined, that on-site experience dees not necessarily provide 
teachers with the skill to develop more effective curriculum. 

In the affective domain, there was some indication that the 
group dynamics experience influenced the classroom group 
teachers and the on"*site experience influenced the life-in 
group teachars. 

In view of existing social tensions the findings of this study 
6re worthy of consideration. 

146. Diulus, Frank Peter. Design, Use, Evaluation, and Implicati ons 
for Educational Theory o/ a Role Play Simulation Game of the 
Urban School in Crisis/ University of Pittsburgh, 1972. I87p. 
73-13,173. 

The relationships among the design of a role play simulation game, 
action research, and educofional theory function as a framework to 
identify and analyze eJ'^ents of learning involved in role play 
simulation games. /This theoretical analysis grew out of a design, 
use in teacher^education, and action research on a role play .simula* 

tion game of many of the problems and issues of the urban school and 
community. 
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Evaluafion of fwo. groups' playing of fhe role ploy simulafion 
game indicates fhaf sfudenjs experienced dynamic processes of o 
fypicol urban'Sc4iool and 'community and they practiced behaviors 
in o safe context. Action research demonstrates that students 
clorified attitudes^towqrd self ^ others, thfe teaching profession, 
and issues in scho^Qp^an^^ There is also evidence af sig- 

mf I cant skill de^^ljqp^entkHn interpersonal communicotion, 
negotiotion, decfsibn'making, and problem solving. The oction 
researchjjjggested seye^^^^ oreas for theoreticol analysis • 

-^Rdle play sirhulation^^games consist of o discovery method 
of teaching providihg studenfdirected inquiry into and behavioral 
experiences of operotional models of real world systems. This 
method unites thought, feeling, ond action in a learner's 
transaction with on environment. Active involvement and 
manipulation of simulated variobles produces instor..'' feedback, 
leoding to reflection and the reconstruction of, one's experience. 
Role play simulotlon games are intrisicol ly motivating becouse 
of several charocteristics of this teoching method, including 
active involvement, direct control over the element of play, 
the goal orientation of games, competition, communicotion, 
. and^peer I'eorning. This instructional method can promote 
significant self"study of attitudes, internalization of sociol roles, 
growth in self concept, skill development in interpersonal commu* 
nication, ond sensitivity to the emotional controls of behavior. 

147. Fitch, Ronold Jock. Attltudinal Changes Toward Pupils and 

Teoching, Pupil Gortrbl and Humon Nature by Student Teochers 
Located jn Title I Elementary Schools. Oklahoma State University, 
1972. .85p. 73-15,108; 

SCOPE AND METHOD OF. STUDY: The'^pBfectives of this study were: 
(I) to determine if significant differences would occur during the student 
teaching experience between Title I and Non^^Tile I student teochers 
in respect to their attitudes toward pupils ond teaching, their pupil 
control ideology, and their views of humon nature. 

(2) to determine if significant differences would occur between 
the pretest ond posttest scores of Title I student teachers in regord 
to their attitudes toword pupils and teaching, their pupil control 
ideology ond their views of hyman nature. The data were gathered 
from one hundred thirty femole elementary student teochers. 
The Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory, Pupil Control Ideology 
Form and Philosophies of Human Nature Scale were employed to 
measure the ottitudinol chonges utilizing o pretest posttost design. 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: It wos hypothesized thot 
nftor the ^tudont teaching experience, student teachers in TiHe I 
project olomontfiry schools v/ill pon^o*,s significrtntly moro noacitlvn 
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attitudes tc^vard pupils and teaching, will be significantly more 
custodial in pupil control ideology, and will possess significantly * 
more urMuvorable views of human nature than student teachers 
•in elementary schools which are not Title I schools. The indepen- . 
, . .dent t^ test was utilized to determine if a significant difference 
occurred between the Title I and Non-T?tle I student teachers. 
No significant difference was found on the posttests for the two 
groups of student fepchers. Additional hypotheses involved a 
comparison between the pretests and posttests of the Title I 
student teachers on the three instruments of pnalysis. The corre* 
lated t^ test was employed in the comparison between the pretests 
and posttests. There was a significant difference between the 
pretest and posttest of Title I student teachers in respect to their 
attitudes toward pupils and teaching^ No significant difference 
was found between the pretest and posttest of the Title I student 
teachers concerning their pupil control ideology qno views of 
human nature. ^ 

148. Long, Ruth Ann Taylor. Perceptions and Attitudes of Teacher 
Candidates Regarding the Disadvantaged? An Empirical Basis 
for a Teacher Education Program.^ Indiana University, 1972. 
I92p. Adviser: Dr. Maurice A. McGlasson. 73-l0,845. 

Environmental lydisadvantaged persons are those who experience 
atypical deprivation in the social, economic, political, psychological, 
or cultural spheres of life due to race, birth, familial upbringing, 
or formal education. Knowledge of the perceptions and attitudes 
of teacher candidates regarding the disadvantaged may be helpful 
both in order to plan effective programs and in order to evaluate 
proposed and existing'^programs which are designed for teachers of 
the disadvantaged. ^, 

This research investigates the factors influencing teacher candidates* 
views of the disadvantaged student. A sample of"600 tocher candidates, 
enrolled in the introductory undergraduate education- course during the 
winter of 1970*71 at Southern Illinois University, Garbonadale, 
Illinois, and Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana, were 
administered a questionnaire measuring their attitudes toward and 
perceptions of the disadvantaged. 

This questionnaire is composed of 14 independent variables 
which provide demographic information. The 21 dependent scales 
and indices measure the following: economic equality, political 
conservatism, dogmatism, socialjy responsible personality, politi- 
cal liberalism, tolerance of poverty, inevitability of poverty, 
responsibility for poverty, perceived disadvantaged student^^ 
perceived student difference scale, disadvantaged activism, 
poverty information, disadvantaged discrimination, life 
success, poverty elimination responsibility, poverty eleminatlon 
efficacy, suggested poverty olleviation, influence on disadvonVaged 
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children, perceived poverty, pjrceived typical student, and a 
perceived typical disadvantaged student index. 

A teacher,candidate*5 political ideology is the most significant 
variable in defermining his attitudes toward the environmentally dis- 
advantaged. Teacher candidates who perceive themselves as ideolo- 
gically libefql respond much more favorably to the disadvantaged 
and to poverty than do teacher candidates who classify themselves 
as ideologically moderate or conservative. The teacher candidates 
who are ideologically liberal have the following demographic 
cl^aracteristics: th^y are nonwhite males who ore seeking secondary 
certification. Their grade point averages are not high; they come 
from urban home communities; they are dissatisfied with the teacher 
educotion proaram.^ \ 

The assumption is that the. teacher candidates whose scores on 
^the dependent scales and indices indicate that they are favorable 
to the disadvantaged make better teachers of the disadvantaged. 
If this assumption is accepted, then the feache/ candidates who 
perceive themselves as ideologically liberal may be the most 
successful teachers of the* environmentally disadvantaged. 

In order for the programs which are designed for teachers of 
the disadvantaged to effect* change in the candidates' attitudes, 
a change must occur either in the organization of their beliefs 
about the disadvantaged or in the contept ofj their beliefs about ' 
the disadvantaged. Ideological attitudes are difficult to change. 
Teacher ed^jjcqtion programs v^hich.ore" consciously designed to / 
change^^tfVelgttitudes of teacher candidates regarding the disadvori- 
taged'mdyifind it diffi.cult to implement attitudinal change in the 
candidates. 

Programs which propose to change attitudes may have a false 
premise. Rather than expecting change after an individual 
enters a teacher education program, it may be that I'he change 
should come in the procedures of admittance of candidates 
to the program^. The implication of the recommendation is, 
that teachers who are ideologically liberal work best with- 
students who are environmentally disadvantaged. 



Terry, DeWdyne. Orientation and Inservice Education for Teachers 
of Mexica n Americon Pupil^ . University-of California, Los Angeles, 
197^". 245p. Adviser: Professor Clarence Fielstra. 73-10,487. 

This study was designed to identify the most effective tedchers* and 
the least effective. teachers' perceptions of the extent and value of 
orientation and inservice education programs for teachers of Mexican 
American pupils, and to make comparisons of responses from these 
two groups of teachers; to derive from the most effective teachers some 
practical suggestions and ideas for inservice education programs 
specifically designed for teachers of Mexican American pupils; and 
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to make recommendations for improved inservite education programs, 
teaching methods, and irfterpersonal styles of the teachers of Mexican 
American pupils. 

Responses were elicited from sixteen most effective teachers and 
sixteen least effective teachers of Mexican American pupils in the 
first six grades of the Garden Grove Unified School District (California 
The data ^ere gatheried by means of (I) a teacher survey questionnaire, 
and (2) interviews held with selected teachers of Mexican American 
pupils. The questionnaire was designed to elicit teachers' perceptions 
of (I) the nature and scope of inservice education programs; (2) the 
value of different-aspects of such programs in terms of effectiveness 
and ineffectiveness in teaching Mexican. American pupilS; 
(3) needs.of'additibnaT inservice education; (4) preferred teaching 
-method; and (5) preferred, interpersonal styles of teaching Mexican 
American pupils. 

The majority of vthe respondents said they felt a need for improved 
and expanded orientation and inservice education programs for 
teachers of Mexicans-American pupils. Help in the following was 
reported by ^he most effective teachers to have high inservice 
'-education value: (I) diagnosing students' needs, and (2) understand- 
ing of Mexican American culture and how to make positive use of 
culiufal' differences. Of sixteen methods of inservice education 
listed, the most effective teacher respondents placed highest value ^ 
oh (I) having seminars with specialists (counselors, reading specia- 
lists, psychologists, consultants), and (2) working on instructional / 
problems with o|her teachers of Mexcian American pupils. 

It was found that within the framework of teacher role expecta- 
tions as defined by the "Teacher Role Preference Inventory" the 
over-all results of this study rejected the hypothesis that most 
effective teachers and least effective teachers of Mexican American 
pupils differ significantly from one another in their preferences for 
educational methods and interpersonal styles. 

However, in comparing some specific responses from the most 
effective teachers with those from the least effective teachers, 
it was-fouhd (I) that the most effective teachers placed.a somewhat 
higher value on understanding the child and his culture than did 
the least effective teachers; (2) that the most|effective teachers 
placed a somewhat higher value on developing self-concepts in the 
Mexican American pupil than did the least effective teachers; and 
(3) that the most effective teachers had significantly; higher academic 
expectancies oip their pupils than did the most effective teachers . 

The respondents made the following suggestions for improvement or 
orientation and inservice education programs: (I) that there should 
be more effort made during preservice education to prepare teachers 
to each Mexican American pupils; (2) that there should be more 
orientation and inservice education programs designed specifically 
for those who teach Mexican American pupils; and (3) that, there 
should 'be more teachers of Mexican American pupils Involved in the 
planning of inservice education programs. 
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^ Group" Counseling 

150. Day, Sherman Ross. The Effects of Activity Group Counseiing 

on Selected Behavior Characteristics of Culturally Disadvantaged 
' Negro Boys. University of Georgia, 1967. I42p. 
^ Adviser: Warren C. Bqnney. 67~I6,2IL 

The purpose of this study was to examine the effects of 15 sessions 
of activity group counseling on intellectual competence, emotional 
behavior, classroom. behavior, and sociometric status of culturally 
disadvantaged Negro boys who were referred for counseling as being 
behavior problems in the classroom. The Haggerty~Olson-"Wickman 
Behavioral Roting Schedule, TheXal ifornia Test oT Mental Maturity, 
and a sociometric were used to obtain behavioral data on each "subject . 

The study consisted of 26 boys referred by at least two members of 
the school faculty as being a behavioral problem. Four counseling 
groups were formed; two were labele'd experimental groups and two 
were labeled control groups". Phase One of the study consisted of 
the experimental groups receiving 15 sessions oPactivity group 
counseling. The activities included darts, bosketball, football, 
and role playing. Immediately after termination of the groups an 
evaluation was conducted in which behavioral data were again 
collected for each of tne 26^oys. Phase Two of the investigation 
consisted of the control groups receiving activity counseling in like 
manner as the experimental groups in Phase One of the study, 
Por the purpose of statistical evaluation; the counseled groups in 
Phase Two served as their own control . 

Analysis of variance and t;^ test for significant difference 
between matched pairs of individuals was employed to compare 
mean gains for the experimental and control groups in Phase One. 
The ]_ test $ras employed to evaluate mean differences in the 
Own Control phase of experimentation. 

No significant differences were found between experimental and 
control groups in Phase One of the investigation on. intellectual 
c<Dfnpetence, emotional behavior, and socimetric status . Significant 
differences were found for social behavior and total classroom behavior. ^' 

Phase Two of the investigation revealed similar results to Phase One / 
of experimentation. No significant differences were found !n intellec"? 
tual behavior, emotional behavior, and sociometric status. Significant 
differences were observed in social behavior and total classroom behavior 
in favor of the control groups during Phase Two. 

Jhe basic premise of this study was that activity group counseling 
provided a unique and effective alternative to traditional counseling 
methods with the culturally disadvantaged, behavJor problem adoles*" 
cent. Data analysis revealed that favorable* differences in social 
behavior and classroom behavior were observed in the counseled, 
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groups. If is also noted that the analysis of data for Phcse One and 

phase Two of the investigation revealed a consistency in the behavioral % 

variables which can be modified through activity group counseling. 

'It was concluded that activity group counseling presents a 
promising alternative to ineffective traditional counseling 
techniques in working with the disadvantaged problem student. 

151 • Moates, Hugh Lamon. The Effects of AcTivity Group' Counseling 
on the Self^'Concept^ Peer Acceptance and Grade^Point Average 
of j)isadvantaged Seventh Grade Negro Boys and Girls. 
Auburn University, 1969. I43p. Adviser: Hugh Donnan. 70-1932. \ 

The general problem of this study was to investigate the relative ^ « 
effects of activity group counseling on the self^concept, peer accep- \^ 
tance and grajde^point average of disadvantaged Negro boys and girls. 

The sample consisted of sixty disadvantaged seventh grade Negro 
boys and girls who were eqUated with respect to age, sex, I.Q., 
and academic aptitude. Tne subjects were assigned to .two experi- 
mental and two control groups and were stratiffed according to sex. 
There were fifteen subjects lin each group. The experimental 
groups received twenty sessions of activity group cpunseling while . 
the control groups received none, / \ 

Pretest and posttest data were collected. The Junior High School 
Index of Adjustment and Values and the Self Evaluation Test were 
used lO measure changes in the self-concept; cn experimenter-designed 
sociometrfc instrument was used to assess- changes in peersjatus; and 
grade-point averages were corriputed to determine changesjin academic 
performonce. \ . I 

Null hypotheses were formulated and tested to determine statistically 
significant differences among\the meon scares of the experimental and 
control groups^^and to determine statistically significant inferaction , 
between treatment and sex on the fourteen dependent variables tested. 
The data were analyzed in a 2 x 2 factorial analysis of variance and in 
a 2 X 2 chi-square contingency table. The .05 level of confidence 
was used as the c/iterion of rejection far each of the stated hypotheses. 

An analysis of the ddtq revealed that seven of the null' Hypotheses 
were rejected — five on tKe self-concept and two on the sociorhetric 
variables. T^ hypothesis on the grade-point overage was not rejected. 

It was concluded on the basis of the data analysis that activity 
group counseling tended to produce positive changes in the self-cancept 
and peer acceptance scores and to produce no change in the grade-point 
averages of the subjects used in the study. 

\ < 

\ 

152. Potts, John Robert. Selected Effects of Required Group 

Counseling in the Regular Curriculum for Disadvantaged Ninth 
Grade Students. Arizona State University, \I969. lOSp. 70-4877. 

^The purpose of the study was to measure tl^e effects of required group 

counseling in the regular curriculum for dfsadvantaged ninth grade students. 
Seven ciiterion measures were used: (a) reading 'scores, (b) grade point 
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averages, (c) aUendance absenteeism, (d) dropout rote, (e) discipline 
referrals, (f) attendance at extracurricular activities, and (g) amount 
of verbal output in group counseling sessions. 

From a total disadvantaged p6puIation-of JSC students, q random 
sample of 36 boys and 27 girls was drawn. The studenti were randomly 
assigned to one of the three groups ih the studfy. Three groups, each 
comprised of 21 students, were designated as control group, experimental 
group one, and experimental group two. Each experimental group mef/ 
once each week for 50 minutes during a 20 v/eek period. The procedure 
for both experimental groups was to divide each one into three sub- 
■groups consisting of 7 members in each sub-group. 
* The procedure for experimental group oYie was group recreation 
using three patented games. The counselor present took no part m the 
games or discussion except to teach the rules and referee disputes. 
The directions end explanation of the purpose of the group recreation 
was pre-determinod, and identical directions were' given each of the 
sub-groups during the first session. 

The procec(ure for experimental grojp two wos group counseling 
with directiorw and explanation of the purple of the sessions being 
pr^e-determined. The directions were presented to ea<:h sub-group 
during the first session. During the first-session, the counselor intro- 
duced a list of 24 top:cs and told the sfudents they could discuss any 
subject on the list or any other subject they desired. 

In the first four sessions, the^ counselor responded to any statement 
made by the students, using the techniques of reflection, clarification/' 
and support. During sessions five through eic|ht, the counselor 
responded only to student statements expressing feelings about external 
authorities. In the last 12 sessions of the study, the counselor res- 
ponded only to student statements dealing with external^authorities, 
self-understanding, and feelings. 

The experimental design of the study was the posttest-only control 
\group design. Analysis of variance of criterion scores was used to 
test for significance between groups on every hypothesis except 
dropout rate and verbal output. On the dropout rate, a\chi square 
analysis was used. On the verbdtoutput, a\chi square analysis for 
repeated frequency measures was used. Whe^e groups were unequal, 
random elimination of subjects was used to equalize them. A level of 
significance at .05 was used in the study. 

There were no significant differences in reading ability, ^jrade point 
average, frequency of discipline referrals, dropout rates, rate of 
attendance at extra-curricular school activities, and tjie rate of 
attendance absenteeism between the two experiment.' ! and one control 
groups. A significant change In verbal output wai revealed, starting 
at a minimum. Increasing to a maximum, and then decreaeino to an 
amount significantly greater than the original minimum. 

The one conclusion from the study was that group counseling 
does increase the verbal output of disadvantaged ninth grade students. 
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i53. Hunt, Barbara Adele Celse. Interactions Between Minority and 
Majority Members of Small Groups. Stanford University^ I97D, 
l30p.70--22, 22r 

^ Many schools reflect two general conditions of our society: 

I (I) individual cohipetition for success, and 

I (2) status differentiation between minority and majority 
1 ' group persons. 

\ The situation of possibly competing from a position of inferiority can 
\ interfere in the learning endeavors of minority students by lowering 
their aspirations and^by promoting submissive relationships with higher 
status students •""One approach to learning, which is based on small 
groups rather ^than the individudf'as the basic unit, has the potential 
of interaction based on the individuol-as-a-cooperotor rather than 
the individual-as-a-competitor. 

This study was developed to explce the effect of task as an inter- 
vention in presumed dominant-submissive interactions which may exist 
Between minority and majority students who work together in small 
groups. The intervention was a division-of-iabor task in which mem-* 
bers could view each other as having. equal status in the work of 
the group. 

The quasi-experimental study took place in the schooPsetting. 
Thirty-two children drawn from a pool of volunteers from three fourth 
grade classrooms were randomly assigned to four-man teams composed 
equally cf minority and majority boys and girls. 

Twice weekly for six weeks, the teams met for twenty minute work 
sessions to perform group tasks in^a planned sequence. During the 
work period, observers recorded and coded interactions between 
team members in the basic categories of (I) friendly, (2) hostile, 
(3) dominant-assertive, and (4) submissive. Also, on interview held 
with each participant at the end of the project provided information 
regarding how he ranked himself dnd his team motes on contribution 
to the team. The student's expressed liking for his team and his 
team motes was also recorded. 

Teams were randomly assigned to a Division-of-Lobor Treatment or 
0 General Treatment which served as a control group. The Division- 
of-Lobor Treatment was on assembly line procedure which required 
each team member to contribute equally and uniquely to the team 
product. The General Treotment^teams were allowed to organize 
production as they chose so that existing status relationship could 
' operate without intervention. : ^ 

Regarding the effects of the Divisioa-of-Labor| "^atment as on 
intervention in the submissive-dominant relationships presumed to 
exist between minority and majority team members, it was hypothesized 
that: ' ^ 

I . Dominant-submissive relationships in the Di vision-of-Labor 
teams would change over time in the direction of equal status. 



Result. The hypothesis was not supported. Minority pnd 
mojority subjects from- the beginning were equol in the 
rotio of dpminont to submissive octs ond mointoined this 
equality over time. 
2. Divisionr-of-Lobor team members would ocknowledge the 
contributions of more teom motes thon would Generol teom 
members. ^ 

(o) The stoncJord deviation of member ranking within 
teams would be smoller thon in Generol teoms. 
Result. The hypothesis wos not supported stotisticolly. 
/ The results, however, were in the direction predicted. 

(b) A lorger number "of minority teom members would 

receive the two top ronkings in Division-of-Lobor teoms 
thon in Generof teoms when students evoluoted contri^ 
bution.of teom motes.to the group. 

Result. The hypothesis wos not supported. The D'vision- 
of-Lobor minority teom members held the top ronk in oil 
four teoms while the Generol minority teom members held 
three of the top four ronks. 
Further Findings ' . - 

1. In the school population under study, minority students performed 
OS wefl or better thon mojority teom'motes in rote of interoction, 
rotio of ossertive to submissive octs, ond nominotions to the top two 
ronks within teoms. 

2. There is an indicotion thot the inteiroction between sex ond ethnic 
stotus chorocteristics offects the inieroctions between members of 
teoms composed of minority ond mojority boys ond girls. 

3. At the conclusion of the project more thon hvo-thirds of the 
porticiponts expressed liking for both the teom experience and their 
team motes. 

C 

Poyne, Billy Fred. The Effects of Group Counseling Upon the Self - 
Concept of Disodvontoged Eierpentory School Students. University 

of Houston, 1970. 2l6p. 70-^6,016. 

/ 

This study hos been conducted to meosure the effect of group counsel- 
ing upon the self concept of culturolly different studei^ participoting 
in on Elementary ond Secondory Educotion Act, Title I, prpgrom. 
The study has identified the self concept of the sample, hos describe*-! the 
strotegies ond topics employed, ond hos shown the effect of group couniel' 
ing upon the self concept of the experimentol group. 

Students porticipoting in the investigotion responded to The Brown IDS 
Self Concept Referent Test, on instrument bosed upon the theoreticol 
model of G.H. Medd whose definition of the self involves two ospects: 
the self OS subjocr cpmponont consisting of those feelings of intrinsic self- 
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worth held by an individual about himself/ and the self as object compo- 
nent consisting of the perceptions wKich one has of the ways he is seen 
by significant others in his life. 

Students identified as the experimental group were engaged in eighteen 
specified group counseling~activftiesJor^^riod of fifty minutes weekly. 
A comparison of the mean scores for each referentoin the pre and post 
self concept scale was made for both- groups by racial^escant, sex, and 
sub-groups. These data, for the sample were. utilized to determine-the 
self concept of the participants and to specify the-effect of group counsel-^ 
ing upon those students in the experimental group. 

Topics of interest and concern were listed, and subject matter was 
! selected and'presented in the'same sequential order by the respective 

counselors cooperating in the project. Strategies employed included 
filmstrij^ pictures, problem-completion stories, recordings, and 
role-playing .^The^counselors^were instructed to present the topic or 
sub|ect..&iatter and permit theltudents^f the experimental group to 
react by questions or discussion. Group^leaders were asked to prompt 
and structure discussions as little as possible. 

The, difference between pre and post mean scores of me-e^<perimenial 
and control, groups was analyzed by t-test to determine whether a signi- ^ 
ficant change had occurred in any of the referents for the students^fvarti- 
cipating in the group-counseling sessions. 

Results oi the analysis indicateT-subjecMo^e limitations stated, 
" that the mean score on the self concept scale orthe^sdmple in thjs^ 
investigation was 43.5! (pre iest) and '45.53 (post test) from a possiUle^ 
56.00 points as measured by The Brown IDS Self Concept Referent Test. 
Groi/p"'counse1ing altered favorably the self concept of the participants 
in the investigation on referents "Mother," "Peer," "Self as Subject," 
and "Self as Object," and "Total Referent" score. 

Mean scores on, referent "Teacher" w _ .„ost resistent.to change. 
. Specif ically,;.the first null hypothesis must be rejected in that there 
were significant differences at the .05 level of confidence between the 
experimental and control groups in regard to referents, race, sex, and 
subgroups on post test mean scores. 

The second null hypothesis was rejected in that there were significant 
differences at the .05 level of confidence between the experimental and 
control groups in regard to referents, race, sex, and subgroups on post 
test mean scores. 

The fhird null hypothesis was rejected in that there were significant 
differences at the .05 level of confidence between pre and post test 
mean scores results for the experimental group in regard to referents, race, 
sex, and subgroups. 

The fourth null hypothesis was rejected in that there was a significant 
difference at the .05 level of confidence between pre and post test mean 
scores for the control group in regard to race. 

The fifth null hypothesis was -rejected in that there were significant 
differences at the .05 level 'of confidence in the mean differences of 
pre-post test scores of the experimental and control groups in regard 
to referents, race, and,sex. 
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The sixth hull Ijypothesis v/ds rejected in that there was a significant 
difference 6t the .05 level of confidence in the mean differences of 
pre-^post test scores of-^he stampje in regord to sex. 

These data failed to reject theTseveritK null hypothesis/ There were 
no-significant differences at the ,05 leverdFconndence in the mean 
differences of theJest scores by subgroups. 

Recommendations for further studies include the following: 

L 'Replicating the study with a larger sample for more information 
regarding effect on race and sex; 

2, Incorporating the referent "Father" in the instrument studi^^d; 

3, Utllizing^group^ counseling experiences for students representing 
broader socio-economrc^backgrounds; 

4, Experimenting with other topi« and-subje^ matter as well as strate- 
gies to isolate the most effective program; - ^ _ 

^ -:5%-Jle,B]i££t|ng the study with several counselors simultaneously 
serving as group'l^tidef-^Ejna!^^ one group, for the purpose of 
measuring and compar:ing individuoTc^ effectiveness;:arid 

6. Using the instrument prior to and following individual - 
counseling contacts to study the change, if any, in the "Self as 
Subject" component of the instrument. 



155. Vajl^ John Paul. The Effects of Encountertapes for Personal 

Gfowth on Certain Specific Aspects of the Intellectual, Beh'av^oral, ^ 
apd Self^Concept Development of Culturally Disadvantaged Negro 
Girls. University of Georgia/ 1970. I54p . Adviser: Warren C . 
,Bonney. 71-3794. 
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The purpose of this study was to determine the effects of a leaderless 
. group technique on certain specific aspects of thre Intellectual, behavioral, 

and self-concept development of culturally disadvantaged Negro girls. 
"ENCOUNTERTAPES for Personal Growth Groups" were used to stimulate- 
behavioral changes. The Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test, . 
The California Psychological Inventory and Bills' Index of Adjustment 
and Values were used to obtain behavioral data on each subject.. 

The study consisted of» 34 girls identified as meeting the culturally 
disadvantaged criterion. The subjects were divided into four groups; - 
two were experimental groups and two were control groups. The experi- 
mental groups received tfen,sessions of leaderless group counseling in which 
ENCOUNTERTAPES were used to stimulate behavioral change J The control 
groups received no experimental treatment during the experimental period* 

The analysis of covariance was the statistical model employed to compare 
adjusted posttest means for the experimental and control groups. No signifl^i 
cant differences v/ere found between the experimental and control groups 
in intellectual, behavioral or self-concept development. / 

The basic premise of this study was that leaderless group counseling 
provided a unique and effective alternative to traditional counseling 
methods with culturally disadvantaged Negro girls. No differential 
effect due to experimental treatment was detected in the analysis of 
the data. 



156. Clausen, Robert David • The Effects^f-Gtpup Counseling on 
' Selected Attitudes of Economically Disadvanto gecLHIgh School 
Age Youth in a Residential Setting > Oregon State University, 1971 • 
65p, Adviser:. Gerald Becker, 71-25 , 3! 3\ ^^^.^ 

The purpose of this study v/as to determine how group counseling 
influenced attitudes of low-income youth toward self, others, and 
society. The subjects, all high school age, were participants in an 
education program held on a college campus during the 1970 regular 
collegiate summer session. They lived in a^residence hall and 
attended morning and afternoon classes. 

Two group counseling methods were employed. Group j was content 
oriented with subjects watching films dealing with. human relationships. 
Counselor-led discussion was limited to the assumed intentions and 
behavior of the characters portrayed on film • In Group 11 the subjects 
and counselor interacted* with respect to- human relationships within 
the group. Group III, 'the control, had jfo counseling but qet for 
group recreational activities. - ^ 

Three hypotheses were tested . 

1. There will be a significant change in, attitudes toward self, 
others,, and society between the experimental content 
counseling group and the control group after 13 counseling 
sessions. 

2. There will be a significant change in attitudes toward self, . 
others, and society between the experimental process coun- 
seling group and the control group after 13 counseling sessions. 

3. There will be no significant difference in attitudes toward 
self, others, and society between the content and.prpcess 
counseling groups after 13 counseling sessions. 

The sample consisted of 60 subjects who were randomly selected from 
the ^3 students enrolled in the project. Two experimental groups and 
the control were formed from the sample. Complete pre-test and 
, post- test results were obtained from 45 subjects. 

The Tennessee' Self Concept Scale and a Semantic Differential were 
; administered to the subjects. Group pre-test and post-test results for 
each instrument were analyzed by a fixed-tworway analysis of variance, 
as were differences among the three groups. 

Hypotheses one and two were not^iupported since no significant 
differences were found in the resujts. Hypothesis three was upheld, 
although without meaning since all three groups were not significantly 
different. All groups dropped significantly on the Semantic Differen- 
tial concept, I AM. / 

The effects of group counsel(ng on the attitudes olF economically dis- 
advantaged youth was not determined by this study.' 
Recommendations 

1. .Increase the number and length of counseling sessions. Perhaps 
include a weiekend session av/ay from' the campus. 

2, Include a f6llow-up study. ' . f c . 
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3. Add a second confrdl group nof part of'fhe residential program. 

4. Establish counselor effectiveness prior to another study. 

.5. Compare mean change of subjects, counseled in a group with 
tTidse eoupseled individually. _ 

6. Counselees ahd-counselor establish mutually agreed upon desired 
^ individual behavioral changes prior to counseling* 

7. Find an instrument that measurSs^ore^subtle changes in attitudes. 



V Gaston, Marguerite Monk ^ 'Group Counseling As o Meons of 
Changing the Self-Concept of the Economically Disodvantaged 
The University of New Mexico, 1972. I03p. 72-30,755^. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the jself-concept of the 
economically disadvantaged, and the effectiveness of group counseling as 
a means of changing it. The study also included the relationship of other 
variables, -such as race, age, and bchievement in bp^c skills, to the 
self-concept. ' 

^ Subjects for the study were young women between the ages of 16- and 

22 enrolled in a federal job training program, divided into four groups / 
,,^of .60 each and treated'as follows: 

IT^&xperimentaL group counseling, posttest. 

2. Control^roup. Pretest and posttest. 

3 . Hawthorne effect^roup. Posttest only . 

4. Drop-out-group. Pretest only. 

Instruments used were the Tennessee Self Concept'Scale and the Stanford 
, Achievement Test. 

Groups were matched according to age and race, using the same ratio 
found in the training program. During the treatment period of three- 
months, the l-l/2-fiour counseling sessions were conducted twice weekly 
by the researcher. The groups were clijent centered and consisted of 
eight participants. 

Statistical procedures used were t tests of the difference between means, 
analysis of variance resulting in F ratios, multiple discriminant analysis, 
and Spearman rank order correlatiohs. 

The findings of the study indicated that the mean'self-concept of the 
subjects was significantly poorer than the- norms of the Tennessee Self 
Concept Scale. The research group was significantly ^higkon Not Conflict 
Total Conflict, General Maladjustment, Psychosis, and Personality Dis- 
order. The subjects scored low on Behavior. 

All ethnic groups scores considerably below the norms on mean total 
self-concept score. In order from high to low, they scored as follov^ 
Negroes, Caucasians, Spanish-Americans, and Indians. 

No significant relationship was found between self-concept and achieve 
m^nt, and there were no significant differences among the various age 
groups in the study. Self-concept did not prove to be a good predictor of 

attrition. 
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There were no significant differences between pre-" and posttest scores of 
the experimental or control groups. Neither participation in the, training 
program nor in group counseling had any significant effect on the self- 
concept of the subjects. 
^ It was recommended that further research be conducted in the follow- 

ing areas: the importance of the self-concept, how it is formed, how it 
relates to achievement, its interaction with mental illness, and what 
methods are most effective for changing it. 

■ \ ' - ■ 

158. Hale, James Michael. Effects of Image-Enhancement Indoctrination 
- on the Self-Concefi^t, Occup ational Aspiration Level, and Scholastic" 

Achievement of Mekican-American Model Neighborhood Area ' 

Students. East Te>j:as State University, 1972. 97p. 

Adviser:" David Arlipgton Talbot. 73-4438. ^ 

The purpose of this study Was to investigate the effects of image- v 
enhancement group guidance on the self-concept, occupational aspira- 
tion level, and scholastic achievement of sixth-grade Mexican-American 
Model Neighborhood students. In addition, this research project attemp- 
ted to determine significant correlations between any fwo of the three 
variables studied. 

The research conducted involved an experimental design in which ^ 
30 randomly selected students, 15 experimental and 15 control, were 
, pre;- and posttested in the three variables. The Lipsitt Child Self- 
Concept Scale was used to rate student aspiration level, and the 
California Achievement Test was employed, to measure chqnges in 
< academic achievem^ent. The writer was the group leader for the image- 
enhancement guidance sessions. This experimental group met with the re- 
searcher twice a vj'eek for houi;^ly sessions for a period of one semester. 
The purpose of the group guidance was to enhance students' identity 
and feelings of self-worth\because of, rather than in spite of, ethnic, 
cultural, or socioeconomicXbockground. The l5-member control group 
was not exposed to the group^guidance treatment during the experimental 
period. An analysis of covariance was used to measure differences 
' ' between posttest means of the experimental and control groups on all 

;; three variables. The pre-test was used as thebdjysting variable in 

each case. Student's t ratio for correlated m^ans was the statistic 
used where pre- and posttest means were compaj-ed for each group sepa- 
rately. An alpha of .05 was selected as the mii^imum point of rejection. 
The Pearson product-moment correlation coefficient was the statistic 
' employed in cases where linear relationships were studied. 

Jhe results of the study indicated that: (I) group guidance which 
utilized image-enhancement indoctrination proved to be an effective 
tool for maintaining the concept of self in a group of Mexican-American 
Model Neighborhood ^students; (2) although the self-concept of the 
experimental group did not change significantly ,^ the memb^s of the 
control group lost in the feelings of self-worth soVmijch that the experi- 
mental group scored significantly higher in the variable of self-concept; 
izrnn occupational aspiration and academic achievement of 

!r.!^.^ experimental group were not significantly affected by image-enhance- 
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ment group guidance, and (4) there was a significant correlation 
between self-concept and occupational aspiration level, but no 
significant relationship existed between self-concept and achieve- 
ment, nor between occupational aspiration and achievement of 
the experimental group of students. v 

On the basis of the findings from this study, it was concluded 
that image-enhancement indoctrination was .a valid tool with 
which to maintain the self-concept of Mexican-American Model 
Neighborhood Area students against the eroding influence of the 
school experience. It was also concluded that a significant rela- 
tionship existed between the self-concepts and occupational aspi- 
ration levels of the experimental group of students. 
. Results of the study pointed out that although no significant 
gains were achieved by the experimental group in self-concept, 
occupational aspiration level, and achievement, the group did 
make consistently greater gains than the control group. It might 
well be that these consistent gains, with time, might develop 
into a significant difference. On the variable, self-concept, 
the experimental group differed significantly in a positive 
direction from the control group. This should alert educators to 
the damaging effect that the conventional educational process 
might have on the culturally different. 

159. ' Hardage, Nell Craft. A Comparison of the Efficacy of Treatments ^ 
of Classroom Behavior Manag ement and' Group Counseling for Use > 
. With Poten tial Dropouts. University of Southern Mississippi, 1972. 
!l2p. 72-i6,55l. : 

Statement of the Problem: This study was conducted to evaluate and 
compare the efficacy of treatment between classroom behavior management 
and^ group counseling employed to increase on-task behavior, social 
interactions, grade -point cfverage and school attendance of potential . 
dropouts. \ 

Sample: The sample population was chosen from five elementary 
schools of Forrest County and Hattiesburg, Mississippi, which had a 
combined enrollment of 5<53^upils in the fifth and sixth grades. ' 

Procedure: The school systepis of Forrest County and ^Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi indicated schools wiith a large number of potential dropouts. 
A total number of fiteen fifth and sixth grade teachers were randomly 
assignefd in groups of five to each of the following grouos for a period 
of twelve weeks: / 

(1) Classroom Behavior Manjagement / 

(2) " Group counseling 

(3) Control Group ; . 

Thirty potential dropouts ideintified by the Demos D Scale and the 
Dropout Ratfng Scale were assigned to eqch of the three groups, making 
a combined total of ninety subjects. 
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The five teachers who were randomly assigned to Group I had a con- 
sultant in classroom behavior management. Five doctoral students in guid- 
ance trained by the Madsen Method served as the consultants. These five 
teachers received feed-back from the consultant based on observations of - 
the potential dropouts. 

The five teachers who were randomly assigned to Group HI permitted 
six potential dropouts to be removed from the classroom one hour per 
week to receive group counseling. Five doctoral students trained in 
attitudinal group counseling aerved as the counselors for each of the 
five counseling groups. 

The five teachers who were randomly assigned to Group 11! received 
no treatment. The thirty potentid) dropouts identified Tn the classroom of 
the five teachecs in Group III served as- the control for the experiment. 

Data were collected for the four variables: (I) observation of on- 
task behavior, (2) sociometric status, (3) grade-point average/ and 
(4) school attendance, .pre-treatment, mid-treatment and post-treatment. 

A two-way analysis of variance was performed on the obtained data. 
The 5 per cent level was accepted as statistically significant. 

Significant Findings: The following findings are indicated from this 
study: 

(1) Classroom Behavior Management procedures and Group Counseling . 
have differential effects on on-task behavior, social status and grgde- 
point average of potential dropouts. 

(2) Wfien teachers utilize a Classroom Behavior Management approach, 
on-task behavior and grade-point averages of potential dropouts increase. 

Kehres, Robert John. Differential Effects of Group Counseling 
Methods with Block Male Adolescents. The University of Akron, 1972. 
I03p. Adviser: Kenneth C. Hoedt. 72-26,284. 

Counselors in the nation's schools fiave been charged with the responsi- 
bility for counseling black students in areas of personal and social adjust- 
ment and* occupational choice (Silberman, 1964). The counselor's task 
is to maximize the use of black children's potential. 

In dn effort to identify counseling programs which are effective, a study 
was executed comparing student oriented vocational group counseling, 
traditionoLstudentjadeoted^group counseling, and no group counseling. 

The major hypothesis tested was that student oriented vocational 
group counseling was superior to traditional student oriented group 
counseling or no. group counseling when dealing with black youth in 
termisVof bringing about more positive personal and social adjustment, 
more interest in school, less^ no-constructive overt behaviors, and 
more cognizance of self in relation to future vocational interests and 
goals. 

Seventy-two black adolescent mole students in the seventh and 
eighth grades participated in the study.' TKe boys were randomly 
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selected after being matched on intellectual ability, socio-economic 
status, and chronological oge sp'an. Four junior high schools, with 
a Negro population, served as the experimental schools. One counselor 
from each of these schools participated as the group counselor in that 
particular school. 

The design of the study was a basic pretest posttest design. 
Eighteen black stodents from each school were randomly assigned to one 
of three treatment groups— each group contained six students: student 
I oriented vocationally counseled group, traditional student oriented 

j counseled group, and control group. 

. Students participating .in the student oriented vocationally counseled 

group and the traditional student oriented counseled group mat> in 
their respective groups, for 45 minutes, once a week, for a total of 16 
, weeks. No testing was- executed during the -group counseling sessions. 
The four instruments used to test the hypotheses were: The California 
. ; Test of Perionaiity.,^ The School Interest Inventory; The Student Beha- 

vior Rating Scale, and The Ohio Vocational Interest Survey. 

The general hypothesis tested was that student oriented vocational 
. group counseling, as a method, was superior to the traditional student 
oriented group counseling method when dealing with black youth in 
terms of bringing about more positive personal and social adjustment, 
more interest in school, less non-constructive overt behaviors, and 
more cognizance of self in relation to future *^ocational interests and 
goals. 1 

The* results of the study indicated no significant differences between 
student oriented vocational group counseling, traditional student oriented 
group counseling, and no group counseling in the areas of personal and 
social adjustment, school interest, and cognizance of self in relation 
to future vocational interests and goals. However, a significant differ- 
ence between student oriented vocatiorjal group counseling and tradi- 
tional student oriented group counseling versus no group counseling in 
the area of less non-constructivfe over behavior was found (p .05). 

Although no significant findings were noted in most of the areas 
measured in the study, it is still possible that group vocational counsel- 
ing with black male adolescents has merit. Negative findings should 
be viewed in terms of the limitations and goal orientations of the treat- 
y ments evaluated. Perhaps, if the goals of the group vocational counseling 

program were reordered with an emphasis on exposure-:f"o diversified occu- 
pations and gaining knowledge of the world of work rather than an emphasis 
upon attempting to bring about changes In personal and social adjustment 
and/or school interest, more significant results would be obtained. 

161. Leo, Paul Frank. T he Effects of Two Types of Group Counseling 
Upon the Academic^Achieve ment and Self-Concept of Mexican- 
American Pupilsjn the Elementary School. University of the 
Pacific, 1972. I46p. Adviser:, Dr. Helmut H-. Riemer. 72-25,740. 

The purpose of this experimental study was to Inveitlgate the efftctf of 
O two different group counseling techniques on the academic achievement 
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and self-concept of elementary school Mexican" Ame/ican pupils* Also 
included in the study were the results of a pilot study cpnducted with Mexi-* 
can-American pupils to compare the Semantic Differential Technique and 
the Self-Esteem Inventory in the measurement of self-concept. 

One hundred and forty-four pupils from the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades of two selected elementary schools (School ''A"Xo Stockfon and 
School "B" in Redwood C\fy, California) cortiprised the sample for the 
study. The study was conducted over a period of twenty weeks. 

Two dependent variables were studied: (I) total academic achieve- 
ment in the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills (CTBS) and subtest 
scores in reading, language, and arithmetic, and (2) total self-concept 
measured by the Semantic Differential Technique and the Feelings 
Toward Nationality subtest. 

The independent variables were: (I) a comparison of Bicultura! Group 
Counseling Treatment designed to develop pupil pride in ethnic back- 
ground and Traditional Group Counseling Treatment commonly practi- 
ced in many schools witKemphasis on school adjustment and improve- 
ment in academic achievement, (2) treatment effects on the school atten- 
ded, (3) male and female effects produced by the treatments, and 
(4) a comparison of the treatment effects on the foreign-born and 
native-bom pupils. This latter comparison was only possible in School 
"B" because of its almost equal proportion of foreign-born arid native- 
born students. 

The data collected consisted of pretest and posttest scores in 
academic achievement and self-concept. The data were analyzed by 
various 2x3x2 factorial designs of three-way analyses of covariancia 
for the dependent variables of academic achievement and self-concept 
with the independent variables of: treatments, schools, and sex. 
Data for the dependent variables of academic achievement and self- 
concept with the independent variable of birthplace were analyzed 
by various 2x3 factorial designs utilizing two-way analyses of covariancei 

The findings indicated that none of the variances for the treatments ^ 
variabfe prbyed to be significant in this study. Significant interactions ^ 
were found in several control variables.. These were (I) females were ^ 
significantly better in language than males; (2) School "B" subjects 
demonstrated greater improvement in self-concept than did School "A" 
pupils, and (3) foreign-born students achieve significantly greater impro- 
-•vement in (CTBS) arithmetic subtest in comparison to native-born subjects. 
The pilot study reported.a correlation between Semantic Differential 
Technique and the Self-Esteem Inventory for the measurement of self-concept. 

Conclusions drawn as. a result of this study indicate that the research 
must be considered with caution because of the followj^ng-weaknesses: 
(I) the weekly group counseling sessions.with the treatment groups may 
not have been frequent enough to bring about change, (2) the twenty- 
week duration period of the treatments may not have been a long encugh 
period of time in which accurate evaluations could be made; and 
(3) the treatment conducted in this study was not an integral part of 
the school curriculum. These weaknesses appear to be common with 
most bicultural studies programs found in-nxiny schools. The following 
implications and considerations which could strengthen bicultural programs 
arise as a result of this study. These are: (I) bicultural studies must.be 
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carefully developed with innovative practices and frequent sessions should 
be conducted during the week; (2) the programs should involve the/total 
school curriculum of students in order to affect self-concept and academic 
achievement. Mexican-American peers, teachers, administrators and 
the community must all be involved in the program in order to maximize 
the possibility of affecting self-concept and achievement; and 
(3) school districts should recruit and maintain well qualified minority 
teachers and administrators with whom minority pupils can identify. 



162. Meuser, David E. the Effect of a Conflict Resolution Laboratory 
Upon Participants* Express ed Involvement in Racial Conflict 
Resolution. The Florida State University, 1972, I06p. 
Adviser: Professor Herman L. Frick. 73-200. 

The major objective of this study was to determine if significant 
differences in expressed personal involvement in a racial conflict and 
its resolution existed between a control group and a group whose 
members participated in a conflict resolution laboratory. 

In the course of meeting the major objective, several secondary ^ 
objectives were achieved. First, a serioi^ racial conflict occurring 
within the subject public junior high school prior to and during the 
experiment was described. Second, a con^fcf resolution model originally 
designed for use with business management and labor and adapted 
for use in the subject school setting was described. Finally, a des- 
cription of the application of the- adapted model to the subject school 
situation was presented. 

For purposes of this study, twenty black students, twenty white 
students, and twenty adult school personnel were randomly selected 
from the subject school's enrollment. Each person selected'^responded 
privately and on tape to the open-ended statement, "1 think racial 

problems in this school " A maximum of five minutes was allovyed 

for each response. The responses were then transtyped, edited, coded> 
- and.retranstyped. 



Each of the three groups was divided in half, one half becoming the 
control group and the other [jalf the treatment or laboratory- group. 
The treatment group, consisting of ten black students, ten white students, 
and ten qdult schooLpersonoeL-(nine teachers and the school principal), 
then participated in four f/ve-hour conflict resolution laboratory sessions 
over an eight-day period/. The sessions were conducted by qualified 
organization development specialists. 

Upon completion of the laboratory training, each member of both 
the control group and treatjiient group again responded to the open- 
ended statement. Once again, the responses were transtyped, edited, 
coded, and retranstyped^ 

Using a scale for rating the way a person talks about a problem, the 
Problem Expression Scale, two judges operating independently of each 
O other, each noted the 120 pre- and post-treatment responses. Where 

^|^(]]" disagreement between the judges wore identified, averaged ratings were 
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ossigned and used in the experiment. 

The data was then analyzed through the application of analysis of 
variance and analysis of covariance formulae to determine if significant 
differences toward an increase in expressed involvement in a, conflict 
resolution by laboratory participants occurred after the laboratory 
compared to prior fo the laboratory and to the control group. 

The findings indicated a significant change toward increased 
expression of personal involvement in the conflict and its resolu- 
tion by each of the three subgroups of the total treatment group. 
The control group gave no evidence of significant increases. 
Howeverj, though results of the laboratory indicatjed success of the 
treatment in relation to hypothesized changes state in null form, an 
examination of rating rpeans indicated that even the significant 
gains of the treatment group stilLleft them relating to conflict and 
its resolution at a leveLbelow that desirable or required for cons- 
tructive resolution of intergroup conflict. 

The study concluded that the emerging findings of modern . 
organization and conflict theory should be articulated in more 
clear and understandable terms to school -related personnel, that 
increased efforts should be made; to develop and test a variety 
of conflict resolution models and strategies specifically designed 
for the school setting, and that training of school -related personnel 
not only be directed toward resolving ongoing "crisis confiict'* but 
toward identifying and preventing conflicts in schools which show 
a high probability of being more destructive than constructive in 
the long run.^ 

Steggall, W. Scott. The Effect of Self-Awareness Activities in 
a Small Gro up Process on the Phenomenal Self-Regard of gelected 
Fifth" Grade Children: The Florida State University, 1972. I87p. 

Adviser: Herman D. Burck . >J3-4703 . 

/ 

Twenty children, in small groups of five members each, were exposed 
to eight treatment sessions which emphasized self-knowledge and'self- 
owareness within a non -threatening atmosphere. Another twenty children 
acted as control, ten being no-contact control, and ten being contact 
control and receiving equal time on the playground* with the group leader. 
The purpose of this experimental study was to test, with five instruments 
each of which were constructed to measure the same global variable of 
se:f-regard, if the applied treatment contributed significantly to increas- 
ed positive self-regard. 

The 40 subjects of this study were from I elementary school. 
Eliminated at the onset were those children classified as emotionally 
disturbed, intellectually retarded, severe behavior problems, or 
reading below grade level' 3.5. All groups were matched in a 

stratified fashion for sex and race. 

The treatment metliod is described in full detail for purposes of 
replication. The group leader used* a sensitivity treatment and sensory 
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awareness group process modified for the age range of nine through 
eleven year old children. The key concepi' was that developing self- 
awareness and increasing self-knowledge within a non-threatening 
atmosphere leads to increased positive self-regard. The experiential 
self-discovery method, designed to facilitate this development of an 
accurate self-portrait, consisted of varying activities incorporating 
the use of all senses • It was a sensory enrichment rather than a problem- 
centered treatment. The activities encouraged the children to look at 
themselves from different perspectives, accept what they perceived 
with an attitude free from unconstructive value judgements, and to 
build positive self-attitudes about these perceptions. All self-expres- 
sions were welcomed. The leader reinforced each child for his/lier 
efforts at conscious awareness of self and undistorted self-acceptance. 

The phenomenological point of view incorporated into the entire 
treatment focused upon the child's perceptions as being the important 
perceptions. It was the child's view of self and not the leader's or 
teachers* or peer's view of that child's self-regard which was the 
priority issue in this study. The instruments were divided into criteria 
and substantiating categories to follow this philosophy. The criteria 
instruments measured phenomenal self-regard while the substantiating 
instruments measured self-regard as judged by others. 

The major hypothesis was: "There will be a significant difference 
between the total treatment group and the total control group from 
pre to post testing using the criteria measurement, " The major hypo- 
thesis was rejected, i,e,, no significance wos found at the .01 level. 

There were 5 minor hypotheses, each having 4 parts. They dealt 
with: (I) 5 categories of subjects (total sample, Blacks, Whites, 
males, and females), (2) 4 groups (total treatment, total control, 
contact control, and no-contact control), aad (3) 4 combinations 
of instruments (all 5 measures taken together, the criteria measurement, 
the substantiating measurement, and each measure taken individually). 

Fourteen minor hypotheses were significant and-.6 were nonsignificant. 
There was much significance among White pupils but none among Black 
pupils. Among males, the significant findings occurred only with the 
"Paragraph About Myself, " a substantiating measure. Among females, 
there was significance among the criteria and the substantiating measures. 
Among total subjects, the significant findings involve 6)1 possible com- 
parisons of groups, ' 

The "Paragraph About Myrelf" was the one instrument most responsible 
for much of the significance. The significance, however, y/as negative, 
i,e,, the control groups made more gain in positive self-regWd than did 
the treatment groups. Such findings were in opposition to theXproposed 
hypotheses. An argument was presented by the experimenter sfieculo ing 
that due to the treatment atmosphere and due to the free response style 
of this instrument, it might be possible to interpret these findings ip 
favor of the hypotheses. Further research is necessary to confirm such 
speculation, > i* 

. \ 
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Swanson, Doris D* The Effecb of Behaviorai Group Counseling on 
The Sel f-Concepf of Pregnant Negro Teenoger$ Using Male anJ 
Female Co-Gbunselors* State University of New York at Buffalo, 

i972. i7ip. n-ii,m. 

Thejpujrg^e^of this research investigation was fo examine the effects 
-oftex of co-counselors on the self-concept of pregnant Negro teenagers 
in a group counseling situation. 

Research relevant to unwed mothers indicates that lack of a positive 
self-concept is one of the contributing factors to the cause of pregnancy 
in unmarried women. Erikson's concept of identify formation provided 
a framework for understanding the psychosocial dynamics associated with 
self-concept development. The female who has had weak, ineffectual, 
or negative relationships with male figures during her formative years may 
seek sanction as a female through sexual behavior. She develops a need 
to feel loved and desired by a male as a way of proving to herself that 
she has some degree of identity^. Thus, it was hypothesized that male 
reinforcement of positive feelings the expectant teenager may have 
would affect a significant positive change in her selfrconcept^ 

Six groups of five to six pregnant black teenage subjects we're desig- 
nated to receive group counseling. Three pairs of co-counselors — two 
females, a female and male^ two.males-reach conducted two groups. 
One group was structured in content and had specific topics to discuss 
which consisted of pregnancy-related issues. The other group was 
unstructured in content in that discussion generated from material sug- - 
gested by^the'subjects. Ten forty-minute counseling sessions were held 
over a five-week period. All counselors were trained in behavioral 
counseling process and used verbal reinforcement at a technique to 
reinforce»any positive self-reference statements. Positive statements 
made about significant others in the subjects' lives were also reinforced. 
A pre- and post-test on The Tennessee Self Concept Scale was administered. 

It was specifically hypothesized that those subjects in the structured 
groups conducted by the female and male and two male co-leaders would 
realize a significant positive change in self-concept. It was also hypo- 
thesized that there would be no significant change in any of the other 
groups, i.e., the female led structured group and the threee unstructured 
groups. A t-test for matched pairs of pre- and post-test scores within 
groups on the Te nnessee Self Concept Scal e was used to test the hypo- 
theses. Interviews with counselors after the conclusion of the experiment 
were conducted to elicit impressionistic observations of the counselors 
regarding their feelings and perceptions ofthe experience. 

Heavy subject-loss rendered the statistical restj^ts of the data quei ionoble 
Twenty-four of the thirty-four original subjects completed the experiment. 
There were not sufficient data available to^iake valid interpretation of 
the results. It appeared that no significant change took place in any of 
the groups. Tape analysis substantiated' the 'fact that the counselors did 
^r>' use reinforcement techniques. 
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Resulfs of the interviews with counselors demonstrated that there 
were some parallel observations among groups and some dynamics unique 
to specific groups*. These results imply that a female-male combination 
of counselors may provide the young unwed mother .with a model of a 
positive, accetgbie interaction between a man and a woman. 

165. Martin, Phyllis Jean. The Effects of Group Counseling on Self 

Concept arid Achievement of I^elected Educationally Disadvantaged 
Elementary School Children. United States International University, 
1973. Hip. Adviser: Bernire Roberts. 73-1246. 

The present study attempted to determine if statistically significant 
^ differences existed between subjects in the experimental group and subjects 
in the control group using group counseling as the treatment on the variables 
of expressed self-concept, achievement scores and self-esteem as evaluated 
by teachers. 

The importance of the study derived from the dearth of statistically con- 
trolled studies made in group counseling at fhfr elementary school level 
with educationally disadvantaged students. 
^ All data were secured from pre, post and followup tests using instruments 
* by v/ellrestablished test authors. The criterion measures used v^ere the 
Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale, Coopersmith's Self Esteem Behavior 
Rating Form and Purrell ListenTng-Reading Series, Intermediate Level. 
The data collected were hand scored and punched ip'to computer cards 
for purpose of analysis. An analysis of variance computer program was written 
to analyze these data. The students in the experimental group met once a 
week for eight weeks on an hourly basis, by grade placement, in groups 
from six to ten in size, in a quiet, carpeted reading center. The counsel- 
ing technique was that, of valuing each person as an important individual 
with potential for growth- Role playing, open-ended questions, involve- 
ment'with pictures using the Thematic Apperception T^st approach, and 
audio-visual materials on possiBttities for future careers were explored. 
The fact that the students were involved in planning their focus at the 
first session was of prime importance to them. 

Hypotheses were as follows: There is no statistically significant differ- 
ence between the adjusted mean of^a group of subjects who have completed 
group counseling and the adjusted mean of a comparable group of.subjects 
who have not had group counseling when comparing the two groups on the 
(I) Piers-Harris Self Concept Scale, (2) Coopersmith's Self Esteem Beha- 
vior Rating Form, and (3) Durrell Listening-Reading Series^ 

Subject Groups were formed on the basis of a random sample of all 
subjects in the third, fourth, fiffh, and sixth grades in an ESEA Title I 
Project. The experimental and control groups wore matched on the variables 
of educational disadvantage, qrade placement, classroom teacher, reading 
toachor, and school. There were seventy iLlurlonts in thU stody. 

y/ 220. . . .... / ... 
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Differences between means for the experimental and control groups 
were not statistically significant on expressed self-concept, achieve- 
ment and self-esteem as rated by teachers. 

Analysis of data resulted in no statistically significant differences 
and the null hypotheses were not rejected on self-concept, achieve- 
ment, or self-esteem as perceived by teachers. ^ 

From the results the following conclusions were drawn. The duration 
^ of the counseling sessions may not have been sufficient to show measur- 
able changes. The format for the achievement test was new and difficult 
for these educationally disadvantaged students. The self-concept was 
inferred from a self-repprt and may not reflect the students' tfue self- 
concept. Teachers found it difficult to use a semantic differential and 
jrata in the affective domain. Other means of evaluation should be 
investigated using available technology. 

Guidance and Counseling 

166. Prestwich, Sheldon G. The Influence of Two Counseling Methods 

on The Physical and Verbal Aggression of Pre-School Indian Children. 
Arizonq.State University, 1969. 97p. 67-20,791. 

The purpose of this study v/as to: (a) investigate the influence of 
anthropomorphic models as a therapeutic vehicle to facilitate five-year- 
old Indian children in learning to express and appropriately deal with 
aggressive impulses, and (b) investigate the influence of group counsel- 
ing with Indian mothers as it affects five-year-otd Indian children's 
aggression . 

The population for the study was drawn from a Community Action 
Program pre-schpol on the.^Gi la- River Indian Reservation. The children 
were all Indians, having an age range from five years seven months to 
six years three months. The sample included boys and girls mostly of 
Pima descent and living in the Sacaton, Arizona, area. 

The experimental design used was a Pretest-Posttest Control Group 
Design. Thirty subjects were randomly assigned to three groups, two 
experimental and one control. Each group consisted of ten subjects. 
All ten children of Ej (ploy therapy with anthropomorphic models) 
were placed in a controlled environment with the dolls for 35 minutes 
three times each week. The mothers of Eo (group counseling) met for 
90 minutes each week, the first half of wf5ich was spent seeing a film 
and the remainder participating in group counseling.. The counseling 
mod^l used wa$ percepfual modification thr'ouRb vnrhal retnforcomen . 
Tho third group received no tr#gtniant and lerved ui a control o^oup. 
Treatment! were extended over a period of eight v/eoki, with treatment- 
time being equal for both experimental groups. 

Differences between groups were investigated by analysU of covarlance, 
ana differences wjfhin groups were invettlgoted with Sandler's statistic. 
Relationships botv/o«n mothers' verbal response and reiiultant changes In 
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their children's behavior at school were investigated using Kendall's 
coefficient of correlation. 

The instrument used for rating children's aggression was designed 
by the experimenter. The observer-raters were four female Indians 
who had worked as counselor aides for over one yeor'. The pre"" and 
- posfobservations were made by the raters for 20 minutes during 
classroom free play on three consecutive days. Rater reliability was 
computed using Kendall's Tqu^.and Concordance for five simultaneous 
20 minute observations during classroom free play at pnather school. 
Tau correlations ranged from .56 to 1.00 for physical aggression and 
from .82 to 1.00 for verbal aggression. Concordance correlations 
ranged from .80 to 1.00 for physical aggression and from .71 to 1.00 
for verbal aggression. 

Analysis of the findings revealed no significant differences in 
physical, verbal, or total aggression between the -t^o experimental 
and control groups before or after treatment. There were decreases 
in physical aggression for E| and E2 significant at the 0.15 level, 
and a decrease in verbal aggression for Ej significant at the O.IO 
level. Decreases in total aggression for E| significant at the 0.10 
level and for C, at the 0*05 level were also noted. 

Comparison of mothers' total verbal responses during the first two 
and last two treatments indicated a mean change which was.significant 
at the 0.01 level. ^ v 

\^ The correlation between mothers' total verbal responses durin'g 

treatment and their children's physical and verbal aggression was not 
significant at the 0.20 level. 

It may be concluded-thdT play therapy using anthropomorphic models 
does not significantly decrease physTcal or verbal aggression for five- I 
year-old Indian children. The sFight c^hanges occurring within groups / 
suggested that treatment over longer periods of time might prove effective. ; 

Although group counseling with Indian.^mothers significantly increased I 
verbal output during treatment, the results indicated no relationship j 
between this change, and their children's aggressive behavior at pre-schaol/. 
In considering the implications of the study, it should be noted that the ' 
criterion instrument measured only quantitative aggression responses. / 
Also, the aggression response records of some children indicated signi- I 
ficant decreases in aggression which were not apparent when comparing f 
groups. It could be, recommended, therefore, that another similar study I 
be designed which would continue over a longer period, incorporate non-| 
parametric statistical analysis, and investigate the effect of the above ; 
treatment on qualitntive in nddiMon \o qunntitotive vnriobles. 
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Combs, Roland Gerry. An Invest igation of the Effect of One-to-One 
Interpersonal Relationships on the Self-Concept and Soctomatric Status 
of Fourth Grade Students in Cheyenne, Wyoming. University of Wyoming, 
1970 . 98p. 72-18,928. 

I This study was designed to investigate one means of improy^ing self-concepts 
of children through the use of interpersonal relationships within the class- 
room. Addilionall'j^.^.jhe study groyided information about the relationship 
of selfr-concept of sociorDptric sfatus for children. 

The sample group-for.the study was drawn from fourth-grade classes 
in the public school system of Cheyenne, Wyoming. A total oi.\8l8 students 
and 33 teachers from 33 classes and 1 7 schools participoteid. % 

A measure of children's self-concept, the Piers-Harris Self-Cpncept 
Scale, and a sociometric question pertaining to seating choices/were ad- 
nj.ir)istered to students before and after the experimental period. Students 
in twenty-two classes were involved in the experimental treatment of sitting 
together and working, together in class for five weeks. Students in the re- 
maining eleven classes Were not paired together and served as a compari- 
son group . . , 

Analysis of variance* and the Scheffe method of comparispVi were uti- 
lized to test for differences in self-concept scores for the total sample on 
the pre-test; to test for differences in scores of students grouped in various 
ways such as school attended, class, instrument received first; and to test 
for differences between experimental and comparison classes from self- 
concept pre- to post-test. A Pearson product moment coefficient of corre- 
lation was calculated to provide a reliability estimate for the self-concept 
measure. The chi-square test was used to measure the relationship between 
self-concept and sociometric status for fourth-grade students. 

The following conclusions were reached based on the data analyses: 

1. Fourth grade students tend to respond in a generally positive 
fashion on the PHSCS. 

2. Fourth grade boys and girls appear to have similar total 
self-concepts. 

3. Being in different schools or different classes does not appear 
to have a significant effect on self-concepts of fourth grade 
students. 

4. Reports of self-attitudes appear to vary significantly for fourth 
grade students when taken at the beginning or end of a school 
week. 

5. Responding first to choices of friends in class does not appear to 
significantly affect self-concept. 

6. Certain groupings of self-concept data, even when randomly 
grouped, can yield significant differences. 

7. Pairing of students with chosen partners in a one-to-one rela- 
tionship for five weeks ddes not appear to increase self-concept 
more than non-pairing. 

8. Pairing students by self-concept as well as seating choices does 
not appear to Increase self-concept significantly more than 
pairing by choices alone. 
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9, Self-concept, as measured by the PHSCS, appears to increase 
over time. 

10. There appears to be q.^ignificant relationship between a student's 
self-concept and status with his peers. 

11 . The Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale appears to Be a sufficiently 
reliable measure of feelings about self. 

Recommendations were made relevant to continued research relating 
self-concept of children. 
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168. Morgan, Elizabeth Riddick. Behavior Theory Counseling with Culturally 
Disadvantaged, Underachieving Youthv Columbia University, 1970. 
i56p. Adviser: Professor Charles N. Morris. 70-26,793. 

Culturally disadvantaged underachievers exposed to behovior theory 
counseling will show greater improvement in grade point average 
(Hypothesis I), in study habits and attitudes (Hypothesis II), and in self- 
^ esteem (Hypothesis III) than those not exposed to it. In addition, the 
'question was posed whether gains, if any, in study habits and attitudes 
would be maintained during the first marking period of the following 
academic year. 

Culturally disadvantaged junior high school students were identified by 
use 6f an adaptation of Hollingshead's socio-economic scale; underachiev- 
ers were identified by regression techniques. A sample of 84 students was 
assigned randomly to experimental and control groups. 

All subjects were tested twice on the Brown-Holtzman Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes and the Tennessee SelP-Concept— February 1968 and 
May 1968. These scores and the 1967-1968 third and sixth marking periods' 
grade point averages were subjected toJhe analysis of covariance. The 
.05 level of significance was used. A third testing on the Brown-Holtzman 
Survey was given October 1968, to ascertain whether improvements in tjj.e 
study habits and attitudes of the subjects of the experimental group were 
maintained. 

The subjects of the experimental group were exposed to behavior theory 
counseling — an anxiety-arousing cue; discussions of class procedures, 
class participation, and desirable study habits and skills through the use 
' of manipulative, symptom-reducing orientation and reinforcement; the 
use'of contracts. There was a total of nine interviews. 

For the e:^perimental group, the cooperation of the teachers and ' 
parents was employed. The teachers evabd^ed the subjects* scholastic 
■and contractual progress. 

The subjects of the control group received the schools* usual one 
interview per underacHiever-an anxiety-arousing tue; discussions of 
class procedures, class participation, and desirable study habits and 
skills through the use of manipulative orientation. 

Six experimental interviews and six control interviews wore tape 
recorded. Three judges evaluated tho six experimental verbatim interview. 
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U.nhypothesized relationships- of scholastic improvement for subgroups 
of the sample — sex, grade level, parents' marital status, and mothers' 
working status-^^r^^^subje covariance. Also, 

the meaa grade point averages of the sixlnarking^^periods for the two 
groups were compared. 

Culturally disadvantaged, underachieving youth exposed to behavior 
theory counseling showed greater improvement in grade point average 
study habits and attitudes, and self-esteem than those not expdsed to it. 

The .gains made in study habits and attitudes of the experirMntal 
group were maintained'! . ^ 

The judges* ratings of the six experimental verbatim interviews implied 
that behavior theory counselmg had been performed. 

The scholastic improvement of the experimental subjects oven^the, con- 
trol subjects was true for some subgroups of the sample — boys, eight 
grade, mothers not working. The groups' differences between the 
means and the grade point averages increased after the beginning of 
the interviewing. 

The teachers evaluated the experimental subjects' fulfillment of 
contractual agreements as "fair." 

The interviews revealed that the subjects had poor study habits 
and skills. 
Conclusions 

Behavior theory counseling seemed to help the culturally disadvan- . 
taged underachievers to improve-in grade pomt averages, study habits,and 
attitudes, and self-esteem, and to maintain that improvement. 

The treatment effect on grade point average for subgroups of the 
sample held true only for boys, eighth graders, and mothers not working. 

,A disrupted family-^ parents- separated — did not appear to affect the 
J scholastic progress of the children. 

On the whole, the subjects fulfilled the agreements of their 
contract. 

Poor study habits and skills were judged to be a R^ossible cause of 
underachievement. 

169. Bowden, Delbert Anton. Pupil Services for the Inner-City "House" 
School. Northwestern University, 1971. lOlp. 71-30,747. 

This descriptive study includes the design for a model program of 
pupil services for this nation's inner-city schools. Mounting numbers of 
unemployed high school dropouts demonstrate the faulty transition of our 
youth from school to work or other socially acceptable pursuits. Inner- 
city schools are characterized by a high dropout rate, a low average 
daily, attendance rate, and a stress on college preparation curricului with, 
--little opportunity for vocational preparation. 

The house plan of school organization has been described as very 
effective for motivating students to stay in school . In this type of organi- 
zation, a large comprehensive high school is divided into small sub-divisions, 
called* houses. S jdents attend most of their classes within the house, and 
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they become well known by the house faculty and student body. Because 
the house is part of a large s<:hool, however, the students have both the 
infimac^arid encouragement of a small house plus the facilities and 
varied curricular offerings of a large high school. The body of house 
literature is thoroughly covered and pupil services within the house 
plan of school, orgariizatioriNare reported in detail. 

In this model program, pupil services are offered primarily through 
guides; homeroom teachers with a reduced teaching toad who are free 
for half of each day to become acquainted with and to help a group of 
100 students. A counselor in each house is the pupil services specialist 
and counselor for students in need of these services > 

This mode! program of pupil services for an inner-city school includes 
those services recommended by the Chicago Bureau. of Pupil Personnel 
Services and the American School Counselor Association, and which • 
conform to selected regional, state and county guidelines from across 
the United States. An inspection of the comparisons between the model 
program and the various guidelines reveals certain differences which 
reflect consideration of conditions and , problems peculiar to the inner- 
city. Some specific differences touch on pupil appraisal, diagnostic 
testing, work experience, vocational preparation and transition from 
school to work. 

The concluding discussion includes exploration of some implications 
for staffing, ability grouping, student motivation, vocational experience 
and student placement. Recommendations are made for continuing eva- 
luation and experimentation in the field of inner-city pupil services. 

Although local Chicago criticisms and guidelines are prominent in 
the discussions and conclusions of this study, the model program of 
pupil services has potential utility for any metropolitan area; including 
inner-city of the United States and the emerging comprehensive state 
schools of Europe. 

Hipks/ Joyce Patricia Webb. A Study of the Effectiveness of Self- 
Conceptual development and Academj^c Tutoring on the Achievement 
of Inner-City Youths. The Ohio State University, 1971. Illp. 
Adviser: Professor Donald P. Sanders. 72-4523; 

The purpose of this study, was to determine the effects of self-conceptual 
orientation and academic tutoring on the academic achievement of inner- 
city youths of Columbus, Ohio. Participants were selected from a group 
of students who were enrolled in the tutorial program which was conducted 
by the Neighborhood House in the Wesley Sawyer Manor area. 

Each participant was randomly assigned to either the experimental or 
the control group. The total number of participants in each group was 25. 
the experimental group was given two treatments: (I) self-conceptual 
orientation, and (2) academic tutoring. These treatments were adminis- 
tered for one hour (each) per week. The control group was given 6nly aca 
demic tutoring for one hour per week. 
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The self-conceptual orientation treatment consisted of three major ele- 
ments: (I) the development of a greater awareness and acceptance of self 
and others through classes in ethnic history, art, literature, and culture; 
(2) the developmenj" of a feeling of self-adequacy which focused on: 
(a) self-adequacy in terms of academic endeavors, and (b) self-adequacy 
in terms of personal advancement; (3) the identification of role expectations 
by providing an atmosphere of "openness" that would aUow the participants 
to become involved in sharing his thoughts, ideas, misconceptions, and 
feelings regarding his role, with his individual tutor or with members of the 
Neighborhood House staff. 

Academic tutoring was provided in three ways: (I) through assisting 
sthe participants with those subject areas in which they were experiencing 
difficulty; (2) through academic skill building; and (<3) through aiding 
the students in developing educational projects of their particular 
interest. ' ^ 

Through the cooperation of the staff and tutors of the Neighborhood 
House Tutorial Program, two instruments were administered to the partici- 
pants at the beginning of the treatment and the same instruments were 
administered at the end of the treatment — which was four months later. 
Since tutorial sessions were held on a one-tutor-one-student ratio, ^each 
participant was administered the instruments on an individual basis by 
his particular tutor. 

To measure academic achievement, the California Achievement Test 
was administered. The Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory was used 
to measure self-concept. 

This study, being exploratory in nature, listed five objectives that it 
hoped to realize: 

Objective I: To ascertain whether there is any significant difference in 
the level of academic achievement of the participants enrolled in botf] the 
self-conceptual orientation and academic tutoring, and those enrolled in 
only academic tutoring. 

The t test of significance indicated that, statistically, there was no 
significant difference in the achievement levels of students in either the 
experimental or the control groups fwl^ich could be attributed to the treat- 
ments. The t value was based on a comparison of the pre- and post-test 
scores on the California Achievement yest. 

Objective 2: To generate hypotheses for further studies* utilizing the , 
same or similar variables. \ 

A t test analysis of the pre- and post-test scores on the California \ 
i Achievement Test and the Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory yielded! 
significant t values, thus, indicating that academic tutoring and self-con^ 
ceptual orientation did not hav.e a statistically significant effect on "he 
academic achievement of the participants in either the experimental or the \ 
control group. Therefore, it was not possible to generate hypothesis based 
upon the findings of this study. / 

Objective 3: Jo gain further knowledge about the self-concept of low- 
achieving studonti. / 
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The t test analysis of the scores obtained on "the pre- and post-tests of 
the Self-Concept and Motivation Inventory indicated that there was no 
significant difference in the self-concept of the participants in either 
group • . ^ 

Objective 4: To measure the degree of ^change in the achievement 
of bpth groups of students after four months in the respective program 
components • 

When a comparison was made between the pre- and post-test scores 
-of both groups, the change that had occurred was a decrease injh. 
mean scores and the standard deviations on the postHfest*---^'''''^ 

Objec,tive 5: To assess the effectiveness of eacjfcomponent of the 
Neighbor-hood House Tutorial Program, ,/ j 

A t test analysis was conducted on both sets of data which yielded t 
values that were not statistically significahf. This indicates that neither 
component had a statistically significant effect .on the achievement of 
the participants in the study over q four month. ^period,, 

Norton, William Joseph, The Effects of Certain Counseling and 
Consultation Techniques onThe Developmental Progress of Disadvan- 
taged Children in a Preschool • UniversityVof Missouri - Kansas 
City/l97i, 212p, 72-29,467, 

The purpose of the present study was to/dssess the effects of two methods 
of assisting the developmental progress of disadvantaged children in a 
presc|iooL One method was counseling individually with the children; 
the other method was group consultation with the mother^ of the children. 
Both methods involved the use of systematic procedures designed to enhance 
the self-concepts of the children, f 

The total enrollment of a preschool for disadvantaged children in a 
suburb of Kansas City, Kansas, comprised the subjects. There were forty- 
five children, twenty-three boys and tv/enty-two gir^s, The children were 
assigned, using a random table, to three groups of fiteen, two experimental 
and one control , Boys and girls were assigned separately to result in a 
proportionate number of either sex in each group. 

Experimental group I. was exposed to the direct treatment, individual 
counseling, and experimental group II was exposed to the indirect treat- 
ment, consultations with mothers of children in that group. The controls 
were not exposed to any treatment. Both treatments were given for'o 
ten-week period in the fall of 1970, Each child in experimental group I 
deceived ten individual counseling sessions, A systematic method of facili- 
tating the child's verbalization was used with the objective of assisting 
him to enhance his self-concept. Group consultations were held weekly , 
with the mothers of the, children in experimental group II, A didactic- 
experiential model was used, involving instruction, discussion, application 
and interaction. The consultation sessions were conducted with the goal 
of assisting the mothers to (engender the development of positive self- 
concepts in their children. 
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The effects of fhe two treatments were assessed by the use of The 
Preschool Inventory (Caldwell, 1967) and the California Preschool 
Social Compejerjcy Scaje (Levine, Elzey & Lewis, 1969). Pre- 
treatmeoijJa^o-were-'obtdmeaTrom all subjects and post-treatment 
"datoTrom forty-two of fhe original sample. Three subjects were lost 
through attritiort; one girl from experimental group I, and one each 
boy and girl from the control group, 

Six null hypotheses were formulated; one for each of the develop- 
mental areas of The Preschool Inventory (Personal-Social Responsiveness, 
Associative Vocabulary, Concept Activation-Numerical, and Concept 
Activation-Sensory), one for the inventory's assessment of total achieve- 
ment, and the sixth for the California scale's measOrement of social 
com'petency. Each null hypothesis contained three sub-hypothetis: 
two testing the significance of the main effects of the differences 
between groups and between sexes, and the other testing the inter- 
action between groups by>^ex. The posttest scores were analyzed 
for significance using an analysis of covarianbe, controlling for pre- 
test scores. The .05 level was designated for significance. 

The results of the statistical analysis showed that only one of the 
F-values was large enough for significance. This pertained to the main 
effect of the difference between the two sexes on the results of the 
social competency measurement. The covariance data showed that the 
significant difference was in favor of the girls in the sample. It was 
noted that this difference occurred irrespective of treatments. 

The finding oF'the significant difference in the development of social 
competency could be a reflection of the reported earlier sex-role iden- 
tification of the girls, the interest in people they acquire prior to boys, 
and the resultant disposition in girls to be more conforming in social" 
relationships. It may also bear out the reported tendency for boys to 
be more aggressive at the preschool age. . 

Although significant differences between groups due to treatment were 
not obtained, some modest positive movement was observed among the 
subjects treated.- This was also believed to be true regarding the mothers 
who were consulted. 



172. Shelton, Judith E. A Comparison of Selected Personality Variables 

an d the Effectiveness of Counselors Serving Economically Disadvantaged 
and Economically Advantaged YoUth. University of Wyoming, IV71. 
I65p. 72-13,047. 

The purpose of this sludy was to determine if there were differencr-, in 
personality characteristics between effective and ineffective male and 
female counselors serving economically disadvantaged and economically 
advantaged clients. The results of the study will provide the staff of the 
Department of Counseling and Guidance at the University of Nebraska 
pn^/^" at Omaha with data concerning the feasibility of incorporating non- 

intellectual criteria for selection and retention of graduate students. 
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A sample of 60 junior and senior public high-school counselors 
was selected from Cedar Rapids and Council Bluffs, jowd; Wichita, 
Kansas; Omaha, ^Nebraska; and Cheyenne, Wyoming. Included in 
the sample were 15 male and 15 female counselors who served econo- 
mically disadvantaged clltnts. 

The 16 PF was selected as the measure of personality. A predicted 
counselor effectiveness score was determined for each counselor by 
applying specification equations, derived by the Institute of Personality 
and Ability Testing (IPAT), to the results of the 16 PF. 

A client-report instrument, the Counseling Evaluation Inventory 
(CEI), was selected to determine' students' perceptions of counseling 
effectiveness. A CEI comppsite client rating score, derived from 
seven male counseling clients and determined for each counselor, 
was the effectiveness criterion. 

^' One l6 PF and seven CEI's were sent to each of the 60 counselors; 
completed instruments were returned by 52 counselors. When the 
counselors' composite client rating scores were arranged in an array, 
the median fell at 605. Counselors whose composite client rating 
scores fell above 605 were designated as effective, and counselors 
whose scores fell at or below 604 were designated as ineffective. 
The counselors were divided, separately by sex, into four groups: 

(1) effective counselors serving economically disadvantaged clients, 

(2) ineffective counselors serving economically disadvantaged clients, 

(3) effective counselors serving economically advantaged clients, and 

(4) ineffective counselors serving economically advantaged clients. 
The means of the 16 factors on the 16 PF for the four groups were com^ 
pared, separately by sex, by means of a one-way analysis of variance. 

The results of the analyses of variance indicated the effective 
male counselors working with economically disadvantaged clients 
tended to be more adaptable, emotionally express ive,-ond less inclined 
to moralize than effective male counselors working with economically 
advantaged clients. Male clients from both economic populations 
rated as effective those male counselors who expressed emotional maturity 
competitive qualities, frankness, friendliness, and corisiderateness of 
others. 

The results of the analyses of variance further'indicated that effective 
female counselors serving both economic populations tended to be more 
submissive, trusting, and adaptable than ineffective/emale counselors. 
Also, female counselors serving economically disadvantaged clients 
tended to express a tenseness or frustration not evident in female counsel- 
ors serving economically advantaged clients. 

A Pearson product-moment correlation was computed between the 
counselors' composite CEI client rating scores and their IPAT predicted 
effectiveness scores. The results indicated a high positive correlation 
between these two measures of counselor effectiveness 0* .874; p = .01). 
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The following conclusions were reached from the results of the study. 

(1) The personality-characteristics of effective counselors were different 
for men and women. (2) Female counselors serving both economic popu- 
lations tended to express stmilar personality characteristics. (3) The per- 
sonality characteristics which differentiated effective male counselors 
serving economically advantaged male clients varied only in the intensity 
or the amount, and not the kind, of the particular characteristic they 
expressed. (4) The IPAT specification equations/ one for each sex and 
derived from the 16 PF, provided a practical screening device for pre- 
dicting counselor effectiveness with both economically disadvantaged 
and economically advantaged junior and senior high-school male clients. 

173. De Visser, Louis Antome Johan Marie. Ethnic Characteristics as 

Factors jn Social Modeling. University of California, Santa Barbara, 
1972. 25 7p. 72-26,829.^ 

This investigation was designed to develop and-experimentally test 
counseling procedures derived from research in social learning which 
can be used by counselors and educators to assist students in learning 
how to make plans and decisions more effectively. Specifically, the 
' study attempted to determine- the relative effects of ethnic characteristics 
(Anglo and Mexican-American) of social models, counselors, and 
students on the acquisition and performance of modeled behaviors. 
The videotaped decision-making behaviors which the study sought to 
promote were: (I) surveying possible alternatives; (2) collecting and 
utilizing relevant information; (3) considering motivational factors; 
and (4) evaluating probabilities of success. The dependent variables 
were: (I) recall of the modeled behaviors and ethnic characteristics, 

(2) frequency and (3) variety of information-seeking activities. 
The study was'-conducted in Fillmore, California. Jhe subjects 

were eighth grade students who indicated an interest receiving 
special' counseling regarding their educational and v9cationaI plans. 
Sixteen active treatment groups (n=4) and two inactive control groups 
(n = 6) were employed for a total N of 76. Each treatment group 
consisted of a particular combination of ethnic characteristics,' e.g. , 
Anglo social models were presented by Chicane counselors to Anglo 
subjects. Replication of treatments by different counselors y/as incor- 
porated in the design^ One control group was Anglo; the other, ' 
Chicano. Randomization procedures were used to assign all subjects 
to treatment and control groups. The counselors taking part in the 
investigation were groduate students in the Counseling Psychology ' 
Program at the University of California, Santa Barhara, All loclai 
model}, counsolori, and tubjecti wore males. 
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The experimental treafment consisted of three consecut5/e counseling 
sessions/ scheduled one week opart/ during which the social modeling 
procedures were presented and discussed. During the first session, two 
decision-making steps were demonstrated; the tv/o remaining steps were 
X^presented in sessions two and three. A paper-and-pencil questionnaire 
\^as administered to all experimental subjects three weeks after the 
final session to assess accuracy of recall. Immediately following/ 
independent investigators using structured evaluation forms interviewed 
eacri experimental and control subject to assess the number 'and- variety 
c^f information-seeking behaviors carried out during the experimental 
periods To.evaluate the accuracy of the self-reports, 25% of the j 
protocols were randomly selected for confirmation. Eighty subject 
responses were confirmed, none invalidated/ and thirty-eight were 
unconfirmable. 
Findings: 

(1) Anglo and Ghicano social models were equally effective in 
promoting imitative behaviors among observers. 

(2) Anglo and Chicane counse!ors were equally effective in 
counseling students regarding academic decision-making. . 

(3) Anglo subjects engaged in a greater frequency and variety * 
of information-seeking activities than did Chicane subjects but 
this difference did not reach the .05 level of statistical significance. 
No significant trends for recall were found. 

(4) Exposure to models of similar ethnicity to themselves did not , 
significantly affect the extent to which subjects recalled or engaged 
in modeled behaviors. However/ a trend toward greater eliciting 
power of ethnic similar models was indicated. 

(5) The interaction of ethnic characteristics of counselors and subjects 
.did not significantly effect the extent of the criterion behavidrs. 

(6) Interaction effects between the ethnicity' of models, cpunselors, 
and subjects did not, attain statistical significance. 

(7) Anglo subjecfs exposed to Anglo models presented by Anglo coun- 
selors performed consist'jhtly more criterion behavi^>^Jaan did either 
Anglo or Chicane controls. Chicane subjects exposed to Anglo models 

* presented by Chicane counselors performed consistently less criterion 

behaviors than did either Anglo or Chicane controls. No further 
consistent trends in the comparisons betv'/een experimental and control 
groups were found. ^ 

(8) Differences within Anglo or within Chicane counselors did not 
reach the .05 level of statistical significance except for a differential 
of .025 for recall in the interaction of the main variables within Anglo 
counselors. 

The findings of this study suggest that ethnic characteristics of social 
models may affect imitative behaviors of observers, but that this inter- 
action is pot present between ethnic characteristics of counselors and , 
clients. ' 
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Duff, William Arthur. Counseling Disadvantaged Parents in the Home; 
Measuring Change in Parent Behavior and Its Effect Upon" the Child 's 
Scholastic Achievement. University of California, Los Angeles. 1972. 
2IOp. Adviser: Professor A . Garth Sorenson. 72^-25,767. 

This investigation covered three main areas in an attempt to develop a 
treatment method for counseling parents oPunderachieving elementary 
school students in an economically deprived area. The initial task involved 
the development of a catalogue of behaviors and strategies that parents could 
use to enhance the school achievement of their children.' This was accom- 
plished 'by.a field survey of workers in many fields related to education 
and the behavioral sciences together with a survey of the literature in 
these, areas. The second task consisted of t^e development of d methodology 
for approaching the parent in the home. The field survey revealed clearly 
that parents in economically deprived areas tended to avoid coming 
to the school/ therefore it was resolved to carry the instructional sessions 
into the home. Assertion trgining was developed to help the interviewers 
gain entrance to the home and a technique for motivating parental involve- 
ment was devised using Blue Chip stamp books as a reward. The third 
stage in this study consisted of an experiment in which a selected number 
of behaviors were taught to parents, testing whether such intervention 
in the home could enhance the scholastic achievement of the under-achieving 
child. 

A panel of ten judges selected the nine behaviors believed to be most 
effective for use by the parent. Two classrooms were selected at the * 
fifth grade level in an elementary school located in an economically " 
deprived area. Eight pupils were selected from each classroom by the 
teachers using three criteria for underdchievement, and vhese were 
assignegl randomly to treatment^ort^-COntrol groups. The parents of the 
treatment pupns^3igbt'ifrait7 received home instructional visits. 
These sessfenTconsisted of two base period interviev/s followed by four 
treatment sessions. Measures were recorded before the first visit (class- . 
room scores and teacher-satisfaction),' after the base period interviews 
(classroom scores, teacher-satisfaction and parent charting) and after 
the final treatment (classroom scores, teacher-sotisfaction and parent 
charting). A follow-up interview was held three months after the 
completion of treatment to measure parent- reaction and to obtain an 
estimation of behaviors still in use. 

The results show gains in almost all measurer following treatments. 
Significance at the .Q5 level was obtained for classroom scores in English 
(but not mathematics), for teacher-satisfaction (homework completio-^ only) 
and for six of tho nine behaviors charted by the pas-onti. It ii bellovod 
that had resources been avalloblo for working with xj larger aampla, signi- 
ficance could have been obtained for ^additional moasures. 
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This study did not pretent to effect permanent or major change with 
so limited a series of interventions. A full-scale program would extend 
throughout the school year with weekly visits,' preferably at the first 
grade level/ to teach the parents early how to assist their children. 
This study achieved its aim in showing that it can be done. Parents 
can be taught to facilitate the schobhdchievement of underachieving 
students in an economically deprived area. 



175. Eicher, Benjamin Keith. Problem Areas of Black and White Bo\/ 

and Girts i n Sixth Through Eighth Grades. Northern Illinois University, 
1972. 24<Sp. 72-22,785. 1 

This study investigated the perceived problems of early adolescents^by 
grade level, by sex, and by race. The group investigated consisted of 
2248 subjects in grades six through eight. The intent "0$ to survey the 
entire l97l middle school population in Joliet, Illinois an urban com- 
munity in northern Illinois. >A number of subjects were lost due to errors 
beyond the control of the author. The entire group was administered the 
STS Youth Inventory, Form G, constructed by Remmers and Shimberg. 

The analyses of the data involved (I) t-test (two-tailed) between 
grades, between sexes, and between races on the percents feeling an 
item was a problem, and (2) a three-way analysis of variance using the 
dimensions of grade level/ sex, and race. 

The results indicated, in general, that the frequenc^y of report and 
intensity of-problems increased as grade level increased. In general, the 
females had more problems than^the males, and the black students had 
more problems than the white stuclehts. ^ 

The results indicated that the major areas of concern for the eighth 
grade students were those related to future vocational choice and those 
related to social image. The females were, in general, more concerned 
than the males about their social image while the males, in general, 
were more concerned with vocational choice. The black students, in 
general, were more concerrled with school related probleim and vocational 
choice while the white students, in general, were more concerned with 
their social image. 

The two analyses indicated items which were generally related. These 
similarities appeared across all comparisons for both the frequency of 
report and average degree of seriousness analyses. 

The implications for the administrators, counselors, teachers, and 
school systems, in general, varied accord|ng to their various function. 
To the school system, the results clearly indicate that the edrly adol fs- 
cents of today, especially the males, are concerned about future voca- 
tional choice. Therefore, the school system ^should provide, at the middle 
school level, a more extensive vocational orientation to accommodate the 
needs of the early ad9iescents relating to future vocational choice. 
For administrators, the results indicate an apparent lack of awareness, on 
their behalf, of the differences between black and white students in the 
area of social skiUs. and sociof interactions . The administrators should 
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I become more aware of the social differences between black and white 

I youngsters and provide an environment in which opHmum development 

mdy occur. The students apparently see the value of guidance as they 
indicated they would like help with their problems. These problems 
j consist of concerns of an interpersonal nature, self-centered nature, 

j and of future vocational choice. Thenefore, counselors should become 

j ^ more aware of the concerns by the middle school youngsters for these 

I problems and for occupational information. Concerns by both black 

students and white students were expressed in regard to the lack^of 
organization In the classroom and the playing of favorites by the 
teacher. It would appear that what the students are looking for 
in a teacher is a well-organized, unbiased individual. The teacher 
should provide a learning atmosphere which will allow for the optimum 
development of both the black and white ^youngsters. The results of 
this study also indicate that the STS Youth Inventory, Form G can 
be used to identify problem areas of adolescents in grades six through 
eight as well as in the higher grades where it has previously been used. 

Recommendations for future research stressed a need for further 
statistical analyses to explain the significant interactions, a factor 
dnalysis to determine areas of concern, construction of an inventory 
fpr black adolescents only, and more intense studies wifh different 
target groups. 

176. Gunanukom, Sumit. A RotibnoJe for Human Relations Educa tion 
in An Intercultural Context. The Ohio State University, 19/?] . 
I65p. Adviser: Professor Paul R. Klohr. 72-27,017. 

This investigation involved both analysis and synthesis, using the 
philosophical-logical mode of inquiry to generate a new conceptual 
structure, or model, to serve as a rationale for human relations educa- 
tion in dn intercultural context. It was designed to demonstrate middle- 
range theory development in the field of curriculum. 

After delineating the impo^tapce of the problem and the need for more 
adequate guiding principles^in the area of human relations and intercultural 
isducation, a survey^f ''related literature probed three aspects of the problem 
—namely, the-fdllacy of race, cultural stereotypes, and the psychological 
nature of prejudice. Qeneralizations were derived from this analysis. 

Two models for the redirection of education were then analyzed: the 
radical de^chooling model of Ivan lllich and the social reconstructionist 
model of Theodore Brameld. Both drew heavily oh the substantive content 
of human relations anJ intercultural education, and useful generalizations 
were formulated. 

From the analysis of the literature and the critiques of the two models, 
a new conceptual structure was synthesized. This structure, or model, 
placed the %\vden\ in a central position in the teaching-learning matrix. 
It viov/ed him a\ an Individual in search of meanings which y/oiild help 
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him become a more fully^self"actualizing person. The model assumed a 
school •community context with the community serving as a learning 
resources laboratory. | ^ 

Four large domains of curriculum development operations ware then . 
projected in this context: the formulating of appropriate purposes and 
objectives; the selecting and organizing of curricular/rontent and 
experiences; implementing the curriculum; and evaliiating the curri- 
culum, - I / 

In the graphic presentation^of the model, fouf constraining influences, 
or pressures, were identj^fied as impinging on the individual and the 
institution involved in finding and testing meanings related to human 
relations and intercultyral understanding: racial fallacies, cultural 
stereotyping, personaKprejudice and institutional regidities, 
\ Since the concepfual structure, or rpodel, was not designed as a 

blueprint for curri/Culum deveippmen^, in order to demonstrate its 
effectiveness as ,d guide, four scenarios were developed — one in 
each of the fo/r domains. Each, scenario hypothesized certain con-r 
ditions and projected possible decision-making operations and courses 
of action, specific procedures would, of course, vary with the ' 
differing community contexts and the various invididuals and agencies 
involved* But, the scenario served to project aspects of the neces- 
sarily abstract model into field situations to explore its feasibility 
and to check its validity-as a guide for action. Th3 claim is made 
that it proved to be both feasible and valid, thereby fulfilling the 
objective ofthe investigation, 

I 

< 

177. Hughes, Frances White, Self-Concept Development in Inner-City 
Seventh Grade Youth As Affecte^ by The Influence of Community 
School Couns eling on Signiticant OthersT The Catholic University 
of America, 1972, 250p, 72-22,691', 

The primary objective in this study was to determine the extent to 
which counseling with significant adults(parents) for the purpose of 
modifying their attitudes, values, and behavior would manifest itself 
in the self-concept centered attitudes and values of their children 
after thirteen week^. A secondary purpose was to determine the effect- 
iveness cSf the community school (hours* from 3 to 9 p.m,) in creating 
for itself an ancillary role in guidance to enhance and extend the services 
of the core program (9 a , m , to 3 p , m , ) , 

This is an experimental study which tests a theoretical mode! for the 
organization and administration of guidance services advanced by Shaw 
and Tuell (1964), The subjects were 188 inner-city seventh grade youth 
from five participating junior high schools in Washington, D,C. Their 
reading and mathematics performance levels were below the national 
median for grade 6,9 measured by the S.equential Tests of Educational 
Progress; their self-concepts were low as measured'by the Tennessee 
Self-Concept Scale. Pretest— posttest gains were determined by the 
California Test of Personality. 

The only direct participation of the subjects in the study was in pret«r 
and postiest sessions for v/hich their parents had given written permlttion 
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The actual participants were'one volunteering parent to a subject, with 
parents receiving the counseling and applying, at home, what they learned. 
Parents were thus enabled to develop greater interpersonal refatiohships 
.with the subjects. 

The counseling was done by teams consisting of counselors, the other 
pupil personnel specialists usually Found on a counseling team, and two 
reading clinicians, two mathematics educational specialists, and two 
child-learning difficulties specialists. There were three treatment 
groups, structured, jjnstructured (placebo), and control (nontreatment). 

The effects of six covariates were eliminated by the rmolysis of 
xovariance. The resulting F ratios revealed statistically significant 
differences between groups. A pairwise t (one-tailed) was used to 
test the significance of the.difference between mean gains. The two 
principal hypotheses were confirmed;. One dealt with the probability 
of statistically significant gains observable in the post -treatment 
awareness of the subjects in selected self-concept centered personal 
and social life, adjustment techniques. The other dealt. with the 
probability of the greater effectiveness of the structured over the 
unstructured group process for the thirteen-week period. Also veri- 
fied was the fact that in the' setting provided by a flexible community 
school program, mortality! was kept at a minimum. 
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178. McGlothian, Sr. Odell. jrpproving the Guidance Program; 

Development of GuidelinesT^ro^ugh a Description of a Two-Year 
Effort to improve Education in\an\j^nner-City Junior High School. 
Wayne State University, I972.\ 243p^ .Adviser: Robert E. Wurtz. 
72-28,465. ' 

In recent years the apparent failure of compensatory education has 
stimulated the search for new models to improve the education of the 
disadvantaged who live in the inner-city of the large metropolitan areas 
of this country, the majority of whom are black youngsters. There is 
little doubt that guidance (defined as a process of dynamic interpersonal 
relationship, the goal of which is to assist youngsters to assess their 
abilities and liabilities, to understand their environment and utilize 
available resources fo make decisions), is an integral part of education. 
The improvement of education, therefore, involves^the improvement of 
the guidance program. 

A review of the literature reveals that there are no guidelines for 
*th0 counselor-teachcr-administi-ator team to work together at the Io^tI 
school level t6 improve the guidance program and thereby Improve 
education. Tito purpoie of Hilt fttudy wai to develop tome yuldollnoft 
that will be u^ful to those who ore reiponilblo for the education of 
youngsters. 
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This study was of a descriptive nature using case study methodology 
to describe a two-year quasi-action research project to improve education 
and guidance in an inner-city junior high school. The sources of data, 
therefore, were (I) factual records of the Curriculum Committee's meet- 
ings/> (2) the final report of the Curriculum Committee's assessment and 
evaluation of the educational program at the junior high, school used in 
this study, (3) personal records and note^^of the writer, a participant 
in the project, (4) bulletins and direction from the principal and 
(5) inventories; (a) teachers' attitude toward the guidance counselors*, 
and (6) students' awareness of the guidances services. 

The major Guidelines developed from this'study were: 

1 . An understanding (preferably a written statement) from the 
principal as to the limits of authority and responsibilities 
of the" leader of the team charged with the responsibility 
of improving education and guidance. 

2. Informal contacts with teachers and other counselors by 
the leader of the team to serve on a planning committee 
(or whatever) representative of every departnient is 
preferred to a formal appointment by the principal . 

3. Informal disci;ssions about problems, consensus in broad 
. and genera! terms on the goals and objectives of the 

education and guidance program, and involvement 

of as many teachers and students as possible are necessary. 

4. Effective communication, prompt, accurate, succinct 
reports of progress, and measurable objectives developed 
cooperatively by those in the situation, are indispensable 
in the endeavor tojmprove education and guidance. 

The major conclusion-qfj'he writer was that the community must 
choose Carefully a principal^wJjo has the personality to create a 
climate in which cooperative efforts on a common problem can be 
focused, give the fJrincipal the privilege of retaining and recruiting 
^staff, bacl^ him up and hold him accountable. 

179. Mansfield, Carl Clinton. Black, Mexican-American, and Anglo 
Graduates' Perceptions of Their Secondary School Counselors. 
The University of Arizona, 1972. Il6p. Adviser: Payl J. Danielson. 
72-18,960. 

It was the intent of this study to analyze high school graduates' percep- 
tions of the various functions and personal attributes of their secondary 
school counselors to determine if differences existed among the sub-groups 
of graduates chosen for the study. The sub-groups w«re ethnic background 
(Black, Mexican-American, and Anglo), vocational-educational aipira- 
tions (employment-bound and college-bound), locloeconomic ttatui (hlyh, 
middle, and low), ond sex frnolo and female). 
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> Jhe literature reported considerable variation in the perceptions of 
f counseling services on the part of students. In addition, conflicring 
statements and results of studies regarding the effectiveness of the 
counselor in working with minority groups have been published. 
Speculation was raised as to whether the minorities* dissatisfaction 
with counseling services .wos the result of ethnic background' or if 
other factors may be greater contributors to these varying perceptions. 

Subjects for the study were selected randomly by ethnic background 
from lists of 1970 graduates of four high schools in a large. South- 
western city. The subjects' responses to a mail survey form provided 
information by which they were further classified into sub-groups 
according to sex, socioeconomic status, and vocational-educational 
aspirations. The survey instrument was designed to obtain relative 
measures of the sub-groups" perceptions of the functions oxYi of the 
personal attributes of the counselor as well as their overall percep- 
tions of the counselor. The initial mailing, two follow-up mailings, 
and telephone contacts with the graduates resulted in a 7l per cent 
usable return of the survey forms. 

Using a general linear model, a 360-40 IBM computer processed 
and analyzed the data. The data were analyzed by the use of four 
one-way and three two-way analyses of variance and post-hoc 
(Scheffe) tests. 

Analysis of variance tests of the twenty-one hypotheses resulted 
in three significant F statistics being founds Post-hoc tests found 
no individually significant differences in individual pairwise com- 
parisons of all means. The results and free comments of the graduates 
were summarized by the following statements: 

1. Ethnic groups: differed in perceptions of the personal attributes 
of the counselor. 

2. The interaction of the ethnic and sex variables resulted in 
differing perceptions and of the personal attributes and ih overall 
perceptions of the counselor. 

3. Within the minority groups studied, males tended to be 
more positive toward tl'*e counselor than did females. However,. 
Anglo females were more positive than Anglo males. 

4. While differing more than the perceptions of the functions of the 
counselor, the graduates' perceptions of the personal attributes were 
somewhat more positive. The differences appeared to be in the degree 
of postttveness of perception of the personal attributes. 

5. The graduates* comments evidenced conflicting opinions as to 
what the? appropriate functions the counselor should be. 

6. According to their comments, the graduates were not greatly 
concerned v/Itlj the otiinic background of their counselors. 
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On the basis of this study, the following conclusions were made: 

1 . Since no significant individual sources of variation in the perceptions 
of the sub-groups were f6und, and since the difforences in perception 
appeared to be in the degree of positiveness/ it was concluded that a 
multiplicity of factors rather than ethnic background alone was respon- 
sible for the differences in perceptions. 

2. Students across all sub-groups were dissatisfied with or unaware 
of the kinds of guidance and counseling services provided them. 

It appeal's that the school counselor has done little, or hqs'been 
ineffective, in solving the dilimma of discrepancies in student- 
counselor perceptions of counselor function. 

3. Graduates said that their counselors were pretty nice fellows, 
but they did not do much for them. 




180. IPinchot, Nancy Krainpck. Preferences of Elementary Students 

land Their Parents for Counselors! The Ohio State University, 1972. 
2l5p. Adviser: Professor Herman J . Peters. 73-11,559. 

The problem of this study was divided into t^o parts. The first 
part was concerned with ascertaining the relationship between certdin 
characteristics of elementary school students and their preferred 
counselors. The second part was concerned with ascertaining the 
relationship between certain characteristics of their parents and 
their preferred counselors. Variable characteristics treated in this 
study are: sex, race, cultural background , and p ersonality. 

The population wa^ composed of two sample groups — 180 sixth-grade 
elementary school students and 90 of their parents. Both sample groups 
were Composed of the following subgroups: Northern Whites; Afro-Ame- 
ricqn Blacks; and Appalachian Whites. 

In collt *ng research for this study, three instruments-were essential. 
The Student Data Sheet is a *two-part questionnaire devised to provide 
factual information about the student. A video tape and accompanying 
questionnaires were also employed. The video tape is a composite of 
six counseling interviev/s conducted by a cross-section 6f six different 
counselor types with the same counselee. Additional accompanying 
materials included the counselor biography^briefs and counselor selection 
sheets. Finally, the California Test of Personality was employed to 
measurb ^ .sal and social adjustment of the stu3ents. 

The video .^/e and the counselor selection sheet were presented 
on one occasion and the California Test of Personality and the Student 
Data Sheet on another. In this way the students* responses were mc e 
accurate in that the situations wore not tod. fatiguing or demanding; 
nor did thoy exceed the students* attention span. 

Data wore statistically anaiy/od by use of chl-iiquare and/or contin- 
gency tables. 

Data concerned v/ith selections made by male and female eUmtntary 
school students for counselors they preferred most and least reported that: 



tance of the counselor, (2) with boys, the sex of the counselor is not a 
major variable. ' 

In dealing with both boys* and girls" patents, sex of the counselor 
is d major variable in their selections for most preferred counselor; 
whereas, it is not a major variable in their selections for least preferred 
counselor. 

Findings indicated that students as welj as their parents preferred 
most counselors of their own particular race. Ironically, theta students 
preferred least the male counselor of their own race; whereas, parents 
of both races similarly rejected White counselprs. 

Selections of counselors by the students from various cultural 
backgrounds indicated the following. Afro-Americdn Black and 
Appalachian White students pre^'erred most counselors of their own 
particular cultural background; whereas. Northern White students 
did not. In selecting the least preferred counselor, the Afro-American 
Black and Northern-White students selected male counselors of their 
respective cultural background; whereas, the Appalachian White 
Students did not. ^ 

In viewing parental data concerned with this same data and 
variable, it showed that Afro-American Black and Appalachian 
White parents preferred most those counselors like themselves in 
cultural background and preferred leost those coOnselors unlike 
themselves. Northern White parents preferred most counselors . 
from another cultural background and preferred least counselors 
from their own cultural background. 

The measured student personality characteristics were not 
related to<the types of counselors they selected. 

In retrospect, it is theorized that the counselors selected as 
most preferred by students were most similar to the "mother model" 
in sex and race. Similarly, the counselors sehcted as least 
preferred by the students were most similar to the "father figure" 
in sex and race. 

There is a |>6sitive correlation between the presence of a "father 
figure" in the home and the preference for o male counselor among 
parental selections i^The higher the percentage of "father figures" 
in the homes, the more a male counselor of their race was preferred. 
The more matriarchal the subgroup, the more it preferred a female 
counselor of its race. 

It is theorized that a more detailed examination of the empirical * 
data of this study will better enlighten the reader in evaluating its 
implications* 
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Senour, Mcria Neil;o. The N6eds\)f Mexican-American Elementary 
School Students and Their Implication for Counselor Preparafionr 
Wayne State University, 1972. 202p.\ Adviser: William Van Hoose. 
73-12,596. \ 

The purpose of this study was to identify\he guidance-related needs 
of Mexican-American elementary school students as perceived by educa- 
tors in the Southwest. The secondary purpose yas to determine how the 
educators believe the counselor would best mee\ those needs. Finally, 
from this data attempts were made to design a program for training . 
counselors to meet the identified needs. \ 

The study's population consisted of 137 educators from five areas of 
the Southwestern. United States. These educators included elementary 
school teachers, administrators, counselors, counselor trainees, 
counselor educators and Mexican-American studies professors. 
The majority of the subjects were themselves Chlcano; the remainder 
possessed experience in working with Chicano students. 

A questionnaire was completed by each respondent aimed at 
determining the needs of the students, the desirable personal charac- 
teristics of an effective counselor for these students, the skills, and 
urK^erstandings the counselor should posseis and the manner in which 
the counselor should function in the school. Additionally, personal 
interviews were conducted with approximately half of the respondents 
in an effort to gain more information on the topic. 

On the basis of the data collected, the following conclusions were 
drawn: 

Educators with expertise in working with Chjcano students believe 
that Mexican-American, elementary school students have some unjque 
needs. Among the most pressing needs identified, three were concerned 
with self-concept. Respondents felt that Chicano students need to 
improve their self-concept as students; as members of the Mexican- 
American culture; and a$ adequate worthwhile persons. Educational 
needs.such as improvement of reading ability were also seen as being 
•primary, especially by te^achers and administrators. The respondents 
felt that Chicano students need to achieve a positive self-identificoT 
tion with their cuUural group. * They felt that the students need access ' 
to culture-fair tests, to someone in the school with which they can 
discuss their concerns and finally, they need the presence of staff 
members in the school who have a thorough understanding of the Mexican- 
American culture . 

The personahxharocteristics which were viewed as important for an 
effective counselor of Chicanaelementory school students included 
that he be genuine, non-authorifarian, accepting, that he sincerely 
care about children and that he be able to relate well with others. 
These characteristics are, one the whole, no different from those 
which are considered important for counselors of any group. However, 
a sizeable njinority felt thai the counselor should be.o Chicano and should 
identify with4heXhicgno »wvement-. - - - 
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The understandings which; were seen as important included such 
traditional knowledge as child development theory, learning 
psychology and group dynamics. In addition the subjects agreed 
that the counselor must have a thorough understanding. of the* 
• Mexican-American culture and its influence on the students^. 

The respondents indicated that it is nearly as important for 
the counselor to be able to communicate with the adults affecting 
the students* lives as it is that he be able to communicate with 
the students themselves. They also felt that he should be able 
to give culture-fair tests and to assess the learning and behavior " 
characteristics of children. 

Functions generally considered to be traditional for the counselor 
to perform such as counseling students, were considered important 
for counselors oP.Chicanos. There was a greater emphasis on 
consultation with teachers and parents, however. Counseling 
of teachers and parents was also considered importnt functions. 
In addition, respondents felt that the counselor should md<e _ 
himself available outside of school hours and that he take.a 
leadership role in curriculum development and in-service educa- 
tion for teachers. 

This investigation led to the development of a proposed 
program for training elementary school counselors for work 
with Chicano students. 

182. Taylor, Jr. PorcherL. A Study of the Relationships Between 

Selected Variables and High and Low Level Counselor Functioning 

in C ross-Racial Counseling. University of South Carolina, 1972. I6lp. 

72-25,924. 

This study investigated the question of whether several factors, indivi- 
dually and collectively, significantly contributed to the level of func- 
tioqing of counselors when counseling in cross-rdciol situations. These 
factors were: 

1 . Attitudes toward members of the black/white race. 

2. Age of counselor. \ 

3. Total year of teaching experience of counselor. 

4. Total years of counseling experience of counselor. 

5. Participation of counselor in workshops, seminars, or 
classes designed to deal with racial relations/problems. 

6. Extent of counselor's association and/or social interaction 
with mombori of the black/white race . 

7. Couniolor*s evaluation of ex^erlencoi (aisoclatloni) with 
members of the black/white race. 
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A sample of fifty pulplic school counselors, 31 white and 19 block, from . 
two school districts in Central South Carolina participated in this study to 
determine the relationship of these seven factors (independent variables) 
with the level of functioning of counselors in cross-racial situations 
(dependent variable). Using the Semantic Differential Technique the 
selected counselors were administered the ^''''i^^^e Survey of Public 
School Counselors to measure their attitudes\(one of the independent 
variables) toward four concepts: (I) white people, (2) black people, 
(3) other people; and (4) myself. The other six independent variables 
were determined by demographic data provided\by the counselors. 
The level of functioning of counselors in cross-rdcioi situations was 
determined by their score on the Cfoss-racial Counseling Tape, as 
measured by the Carkhuff Client Scales for Measurement of Counsel- 
ing Dimensions. Once measures had been derived*4for all variables, 
the data were subjected to a step wise regression analysis (Computer 
Program BMD02R) at the University of South Carolina's computer 
science center to determine if the independent variables, singularly 
and collectively, were related^ to the !evel of functioning of counselors. 

Among both the black and white counselors, experience was the 
only variable that indicated significant correlation with counselor 
function. The correlation was in a negative direction and appeared 
to indie ate that the more experience a black or white counselor has 
the less able he is to function dt high levels in cross-racial situations. 

In the black sample, the multiple correlation of all the variables 
Was 0.65. Although counselor experience appeared as the only 
variable that correlated significantly, but negativ.ely, this variable 
in combination with the attitude variable and the evaluation of asso- 
ciation/experience with white people variable had a multiple correla- 
tion of 0.63. ^ It appears that counselor experience is related to and 
contributed significantly to the prediction of counselor function in 
cross-racial situations in both black and white samples. 

Based on the findings several conclusions were determined relative 
to the question posed in the study. The following conclusions seem 
justified by the data.'^ 

1. There is a negati^ relationship between the years of 
counseling expeYience and the level of functioning of counsel- 
ors, as determined' by ratings on the Carkhuff Client Scales , 
for Measurement of Counselor Dimensions. 

2. No significant relationship exists between levels of counselor 
functioning as measured by procedures developed by Carkhuff 
and facfors listed above, other than counseling experience. 

3. The level of functioning of school counselors in cross-racial 
situjotions is generally below levels considered to be minimally 
helpful within the Carkhuff Model,. To the extent that this 
model is considered a valid indicator of counselor effective- 
ness, one must conclude that the counselors in this study ore 
on the overage harmful in their effects upon their counielees. 
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